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THE   HONORABLE  HISTORY'  WHICH  IS  HEREIN 
SO  INADEQUATELY  RECORDED, 

THIS    BOOK    IS    GRATEFULLY    DEDICATED 

BY  THEIR  FORMER  COLONEL, 

ADIN    B.    UNDERWOOD. 


ERRATA. 


On  'I'itlc  \':\iXt'  of  tlic  •Kc'coid  ot  the  Tliiri y-'I'liird  l,'ci;;iiiii'nt.""  for 
••the  IJcconls  of  the  AI;i>:s.  NOliiiiliTrs."  rciil  ••the  IJciind  of  llic  Mass. 
Volunteers." 

Paji^i'-Jl.  Cliaplcr  2.  Coiitt'iits.  ••  IJi-vicws  by  tlic  Picsidfiil  ami  (icncral 
Hooker"  slioiiiil  have  been  omitted  as  it  is  imdiided  in  (  ha) iter  1. 

I'a,<>;e  .")S,  for  "four-horse  battery."  read  ••four-gun  battery." 

I'jigo  101).  for  ••(■oiuniandei's  of  tlie  lllcveiitli  ( 'orps."  i-ead  ••eoinni.inder 
of  the  Eleventh  Corps." 

I'age  14(t.  Contents,  for  •'.Siicrnian  and  Ins  Army  arrive  from  \'icks- 
hurg,"  read  •"Sherman  and  his  Kiftcenth  Corps  arrive  from  Vifksi)urg." 

Page  21().  for  "The  Corps'  lost."  read  ••The  Corps'  loss." 

I'age '221,  for  "Sergeant  llai-odon."  i-e;id  ••  Sei-geant  llaradnn;  .-ind  for 
"Keams,"  read  ••Kearnes." 

I'age  222,  for  ■•in  those  strong  lines."  read  "in  three  strong  lines." 

Page  242.  for  "a  serious  eireumstanec  in  \v:ir."  read  ••  a  eurious  cir- 
i-umstane*'  in  war." 

Page '21)4.  for  ••second  line."  icad  -saered  lini'." 


PHKFACK 


At  the  Annual  Reunion  <»l"  the  survivors  of  the  Tiiirtv-'rhird 
Massachusetts  Kegimcnt  held  at  Lowell  in  IMGS.  the  author  read  a 
brief  hlstorieal  sketch,  hastily  prei)ared  l)v  him,  of  the  early  days  of 
the  regiment.  At  the  Keunion  held  tliere  in  1H72,  he  read  another 
sketch  in  continuation  of  the  lirst.  These  were  followed  in  succeed- 
ing years,  at  the  request  of  many  of  his  comrades,  I)}-  several 
sketches  briefly  continuing  the  history  of  the  regiment  up  to  the  time 
of  its  muster  out.  It  was  with  a  good  deal  of  reluctance  though, 
that  he  undertook  to  write  that  portion  wliich  related  to  events  that 
occurred  after  he  ceased  to  be  with  the  regiment. 

The  Regimental  Association,  by  vote,  requested  the  author  to 
have  this  series  of  sketches  published  in  complete  form.  Protracted 
illness  compelled  the  postponement,  by  medical  advice,  of  an 
attempt  to  fullil  this  request  for  a  long  while,  until  about  a  year  ago. 
While  the  first  chapter  was  then  going  through  the  press,  in  final 
compliance  with  the  request,  General  Hooker  died.  Some  notices  of 
events  in  his  life,  among  others  of  the  Battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
revived  former  criticisms  of  the  conduct  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  in 
that  battle.  Tlie  Thirty-Third  INIassachusetts,  as  a  jiart  of  the 
Eleventh  Corps  in  that  l)attle.  has  always  had  to  bear,  in  conunon 
with  the  rest  of  the  Corps,  these  criticisims,  always  very  severe, 
which  it  and  the  rest  of  the  Corps  alwa3s  felt  to  be  mostly,  if  not 
wholly,   unjust. 

The  members  of  the  regiment  though,  including  the  author, 
were  so  fond  of  General  Hooker  —  he  always  treated  them  with  such 
affectionate  interest — that  the  writer  had  always  been  unwilling  to 
publicly  call  attention  to  the  real  facts  in  that  battle,   and  make  the 
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nect'ssarv  l•liti(•i■^lll•^  in  (U'rciicc  of  tlint  Corps,  which  he  foaivtl  would 
cause  (iiMU'ial  Iloolvcr  pain.  Thi>  hinu'ntcd  death  of  the  general 
seein^'d  to  th;-  author  to  luake  it  an  f>i)i)ortnne  time  for  iiim  to  eare- 
fiilh  <-ollate  all  tile  iinport'.int  ti'stinioin  from  Federal  and  rebel 
sources  whicli  aic  now  aceessiUle.  give  an  exhaustive  account  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  that  Corps  was  placed  during  that  battle, 
and  attempt  to  make  a  full  defence,  which  long  since  should  have 
lu'cn  done,  as  it  has  not  l>een  l>y  any  one  so  far  as  known,  of  its 
conduct  at  Chancellorsville.  The  result  of  this  determination  was 
to  expand  a  few  pages  of  the  original  sketch  into  a  lengthy 
chapter. 

The  author  at  one  time  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Battle  of 
(Jettvslmrg :  prepared  and  gave  to  the  public  a  lecture  on  that 
sultj 'ct.  From  the  importance  of  the  battle,  as  the  turning  of  the 
tide  in  the  war.  he  has  fe'.t  that  he  was  warranted  in  embodying  the 
substance  of  this  lecture  in  his  book,  not  because  he  hopes  to  add 
anything  to  exhaustive  accounts  given  l»v  others,  but  because  most 
of  those  are  not  accessilile.  probably,  to  many  members  of  the  regi- 
ment and  its  frii'tuls  :  and  if  they  were,  the  account  of  a  battle  of 
such  importance  l>y  (me  n>ore  writer,  an  eye  witness  to  certain  parts 
of  it.  would  not  seem  to  be  out  of  place. 

Befor«"  till'  (hapter  descriptive  of  the  liattles  aiound  Chattanooga 
reached  the  press,  the  author  had  the  opportunity  afl'orded  him  by 
(leu.  F.  A.  Carman,  of  New  .Iei-sey,  of  examining  several  letters 
ami  mMimscri|it  reports  IVom  rebel  commanders  in  those  battles, 
which  he  had  gathered  ])reparatory  to  a  history  of  the  Twentieth 
Corps.  Sonu'  of  these  contained  important  statements  which  are 
(piotcd  unite  fully  in  the  text,  and  have  correspondingl3-  added 
to  the  length  of  that  chapter. 

The  chapters  on  the  Atlanta  Campaign,  the  March  to  the  Sea, 
and  the  March  tlu'ough  the  Carolinas,  were  written  after  the  author, 
in  common  with  the  public  generally,  lind  the  oitpoitunity  to  read 
(ieucral  Sherman's  most  ent«'rtaining  *'  Mcnioirs,"  written  l)y  himself, 
anil  he  rtlies  upon  this  semi-ollicial  account  for  brief  statements  in 
relation  to  tin-  general  movements  of  SherniMn's  armies,  which  he 
felt  it  iM'cessary  to  make,  filling  in  a  narrative  of  the  regiment's  part 
in  those  campaigns  from  statements  made  to  him   and  contained  in 
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diaries  of  some  of  the  oMlcers  ami  men  of  tiie  regiment.  The 
''Memoirs"  are  so  unique  in  ciiaracter,  and  so  full  of  authentic 
details  as  to  the  operations  of  (ieneral  Sherman's  armies,  that  no  one 
who  has  them  at  his  command  should  fail  to  read  them  in  studying 
his  campaigns. 

Let  the  reader  l>ear  in  mind  l>esides,  that  in  the  latter  portion  of 
tlie  book,  the  author  attempts  to  describe  events  in  which  it  was  not 
his  privilege  to  take  part,  and  scenes  which  he  himself  did  not  see. 
The  whole  book,  moreover,  has  been  written  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
life,  in  occasional  leisure  hours,  snatched  now  and  then  from  other 
occupations,  and  just  as  tiie  last  chapters  were  going  through  the 
press,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  an  accident  which  put  him 
into  the  hospital  again,  and  he  had  to  trust  to  other  hands  the 
revising  of  the  final  proof. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  preparation  of  this  account  of 
the  events  whii-h  occurred  in  the  long  three  years'  service  of  the 
Thirty-'i'hird  ^Massachusetts  are  thus  explicitly  detailed  in  the  hope 
that  the  reader  will  look  with  a  lenient  e^e  upon  any  incongi-uities 
that  he  may  find  in  it.  The  author  is  indebted  for  important  inform- 
ation and  for  valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  book  to 
man}'  worthy  old  soldiers  and  esteemed  friends,  some  of  whose 
names  are  mentioned  in  the  text,  including  General  Carman,  and 
especially  to  ^laj.  Cyrus  E.  Graves,  foraierlj-  of  the  Thirty- 
Third,  who  besides  other  valuable  assistance  in  the  work,  had 
entire  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  Roster  and  the  correction  of 
some  unavoidable  errors  that  had  crept  into  the  original  Record  from 
which  it  was  copied  ;  to  the  Adjutant-CJeneral  of  the  State,  Major- 
General  Beiry,  for  free  access  to  his  records,  which  in  themselves 
furnished  many  coiTcctions  to  the  Roster ;  and  to  the  devoted,  life- 
long companion,  who  in  the  last,  as  in  former  days  of  the  author's 
confinement,   served   as   amanuensis,   and   reader. 

ADIN    B.    UNDERWOOD. 

Nkwtox,  Mass.,  October  29,  18t>0. 
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Organization  at  Lynnfleld  in  lftf.2.  En-route  to  Washington.  Suggestive  Sight^s  and 
Sounds  from  the  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  Provost  (Jiiardiiig  .Vlexandria. 
Sea.soning  in  the  field  about  Alexandria  and  Fairfax  C.  H.  Going  "to  flght  niit 
Sigel"  ill  the  Army  of  the  Potoniao.  Afanh  to  the  sound  of  fho  guns  in  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg. 

On  tlio  loiirtli  (l:i.v  of  Jmu',  A.  I).,  \><Cr2,  llaldwiii  Pe;il)ody 
and  seven  other  Lowell  gentlemen  took  the  morning  train  and 
wont  to  Lvnntield.  They  put  up  at  Whittomore's  hotel  like 
other  travellers.  The  next  day  Benjamin  F.  Talhot  arrived 
at  the  same  hotel  with  a  party  from  Boston,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  also  Cyrus  E.  Graves,  with  a  few  choice  spirits,  whose 
acquaintance  he  and  Thomas  B.  Rand  had  recently  made  in 
the  same  city.  They  lodged  at  the  hotel,  and  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village,  which  they  found  to  be  a  very  pretty 
little  country  place,  ornamented  with  a  lovely  little  pond — no 
pi-ettier  for  being  called  a  lake  now — and  where  there  was 
nothing  moving  all  day  long  but  an  occasional  railroad  train 
that  looked  as  if  it  had  lost  its  way,  and  the  depot  master. 
Palmer,  going  to  and  returning  from  his  meals.  Albion  \V. 
Tebbetts,  of  Boston,  Caleb  Blood  and  Chas.  B.  Walker  arrived 
on  the  giound  the  third  dav.  These  travellers  were  starting 
upon  a  popular  trip,  "  on  to  Richmond,"  then  extensively  ad- 
vertised, at  the  round  price,  for  most  of  the  passengers,  of 
thirteen  dollars  a  month  and  found,  with  opportunities  for 
out-door  exercise  on  the  way  guaranteed.  It  turned  out  to 
be  a  long  journey.  Lynntield,  where  these  adventurous  trav- 
ellers met,  was  a  rendezvous  designated  in  Governor  Andrew's 
general  order  of  May  2*J,  "Camp  Edwin  M.  Stanton,"  though 
the  depot  master  so  far  had  failed  to  see  that  there  was  much 
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of  anvthini,^  in  a  naine.  The  same  order  had  informed  the 
citizens  thereabouts  that  the  Thirty-Third  Regiment  would 
there  ""o  into  eanip.  luit  Ihoy  had  seen  nothing  of  it  as  yet. 
They  were  on  tlie  h)ok(>ut  now  for  soUliers.  The  gentlemen 
from  Lowell  and  from  Boston,  in  frock  coats  and  snuH-colored 
sacks  and  silk  hats,  caused  some  excitement,  but  they  could 
not  l)c  what  they  were  looking  for.  The  depotmaster  had 
his  eye  on  them,  though.  More  men  arrived  from  Lowell; 
B.  Frank  Rogers  aj^peared  ;  Sibley  tents  arrived.  Rogers 
got  these  visiting  citizens  together  and  actually  ordered  them 
to  i)ut  up  the  tents.  He  seemed  to  know  how,  if  they  did  not. 
Tebbetts  gave  orders,  Geu.  Schouler  (then  Adjutant-General 
of  the  state)  gave  his  views  on  the  subject  of  tents,  and  right 
l)efore  his  depot,  our  old  friend  soon  saw  a  camp  sure  enough. 
The  next  day  Lieut.-Col.  Albert  C.  Maggi,  of  New  Bedford, 
formerly  of  the  Twenty-First  Regiment,  took  command  of  the 
few  men  and  few  tents  thereabouts  by  virtue  of  general  order 
aforesaid.     So  l)egan  the  Thirty-Third  Mass.  Regiment. 

Another  disaster  had  befallen  the  country.  Banks's  little 
anny  had  been  driven  back  by  Jackson,  on  the  2')th  of  May, 
to  the  Potomac,  where  it  had  started  the  year  ])efore.  The 
government  was  anxious,  and  the  President  had  immediately 
calh'd  for  more  men.  Three  more  infantry  regiments  were 
rc<|uirc(l  of  Massachusetts.  There  had  licen  no  draft  as  yet, 
and  the  bounties,  compared  with  the  later  ones,  were  small. 
But  the  men  volunteered  readily.  They  came  from  various 
towns  and  cities  in  Middlesex,  some  from  Bristol,  some  from 
Boston.  I'liey  began,  after  a  time,  to  come  so  rapidly  that 
the  Colonel  could  be  fastidious  in  his  choice  of  men,  and  as 
counnander  of  the  camp  and  regiment,  picked  out  the  plump 
and  hal(!  and  hearty,  and  left  the  chicken-breasted  and  weazen- 
faced  and  sorrowful  men  for  the  next  Colonel,  whoever  he 
might  be.  l)i-.  \\  ancn  had  been  sent  for,  to  come  irom  the 
Twcntv-I'irst  Mass.  then  in  the  field,  to  be  surgeon,  and  was 
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commissionod  fJiiiic  'H\\,  llic  first  officer  coiurnissioiicd  in  (lie 
reffinient.  Tebbetts  was  tin;  second.  He  was  (■oiiiinissioncd 
as  first  lieutenant  and  adjutant,  June  liUli  ;  Wui.  K.  Kicli- 
ardson  of  the  Twenty-First,  the  third,  connnissioncd  ou  the 
20th,  as  first  lieutenant  and  regimental  (juartci-niaster.  The 
quartermaster  found  an  ('ni[)t\'  building  at  liand,  and  opened 
a  fniiiisliiug  store  ;  gentlemen's  nndcr-garments  and  hhic  cloth- 
ing were  supplied  at  short  notice,  and  on  long  credit. 
Beavers  and  various  rusty  articles  of  dress  were  supplanted 
hy  the  fashionable  blue.  A  guard-house  was  early  opened 
on  the  same  [)remises,  and  did  a  stirring  business.  Two 
drummer  boys  and  one  Armstrong  were  always  patrons  of  the 
estal)lishment,  if  all  else  failed.  Ordnance  came  more  slowly 
than  clothing.  Guard-mounting  was  at  first  a  somewhat  nn- 
ci'rtain  proceeding  because  no  proper  manual  was  laid  down 
for  the  use  of  clubs,  then  employed  ;  and  whether  a  sentry 
on  duty  could  enforce  his  orders  with  the  "shillal}'"  was 
often  then  a  question  of  legs.  Rogers,  an  old  Captain  in  the 
Twenty-First,  was  earh'  made  drill-master,  and  marched 
up  and  down  the  street  the  increasing  platoons  of  unarmed 
men,  that  looked  more  like  a  body  of  policemen  going  to 
a  riot,  only  less  steady  and  more  harndess. 

Things  went  on.  W.  .Symington  Brown,  appointed  Ass't 
Surgeon,  opened  an  office  and  was  l)usy  examining  the  re- 
cruits and  sifting  out  the  chicken-breasted.  Some  who  pass- 
ed the  doctor,  began  to  pass  the  guard,  and  a  few  robust 
subjects  hastily  left  to  find  more  congenial  pursuits  or  more 
bounty  elsewhere. 

The  village  was  picketed  as  if  the  foe  were  lurking  about 
Lynnfield.  Sergeant  Hill  was  taken  into  the  secret  service. 
The  prohil)itory  law  was  not  onforced  in  the  village,  and  the 
Colonel  thought  it  necessary  to  proclaim  martial  law  as  a 
substitute,  and  Adjutant  Tebbetts  was  directed,  with  a  file  of 
men,  to  clean  out  the  place  of  a  squatter  from  Salem,  which  he 
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aiitl  they  (lid  tlu-ii  ;iii«l  tlicir.  Oil  tlu-  ITtli  of  ^hiiie  a  flag  was 
})cnnan»'iitl\  laiscd  in  ("1114).  aftci-  the  i)()li'  had  hocn  dug  up 
Duce  or  twice  to  get  down  the  halliards.  July  4th  was  cele- 
brated at  the  expense  of  the  sutler  with  a  ration  of  lager  beer. 
The  line  formed  to  draw  the  "positively  l)ut  one  ration" 
being  a  cirele.  pi'oved  rather  interminable,  and  somehow  drank 
a  good  deal  of  beer,  l)nt  the  l)eer  was  luckily  not  strong, 
('apt.  Tnderwood  of  the  Second  Mass.  Infantry,  having  a  little 
leisure  on  his  hands  after  Banks's  retreat,  appeared  in  camp  as 
Major,  July  11.  Drilling  became  the  principal  business;  this 
was  varietl  incidentally  with  other  duties  and  pleasures. 
Bathing  was  performed  by  general  order.  Intellectual  enter- 
tainment was  often  ati'orded.  (ten,  ^Ym.  Sehouler,  represent- 
in<r  the  fostering:  care  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  other  distin- 
guished  visitors,  with  home  talent  in  the  ranks,  from  time  to 
time,  stiumlated  the  soldiery  by  their  appeals.  Patrick  KaJierty , 
Es(j.,  descanted  upon  matters  and  things  in  general.  The 
regiment  approached  completion.  Selectmen  appeared  every 
day,  with  tiles  of  men,  and  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  land- 
lord of  the  hotel  as  they  crowded  his  tables.  The  camp  was 
busy,  visitors  attended  the  parades,  and  men  Avandered  over 
into  another  regiment  then  beginning  to  form  there  —  the 
Thirty-Fifth. 

Early  in  August,  companies  were  mustered  in,  which  were 
recruited  as  follows  :  Co.  A,  Capt.  Wyman,  in  Boston  ;  Co.  B, 
Cafit.  Brown,  in  Taunton;  Co.  C,  Capt.  Rand,  in  Boston  and 
Framingham  ;  Co.  D,  Capt.  Rider,  in  Stoneham  and  Reading; 
Co.  E,  Capt.  Hinds,  in  Groton  ;  Co.  F,  Capt.  Prescott,  and  Co. 
G,  Capt.  Jones,  in  Lowell ;  Co.  H,  Capt.  Blasland,  in  Boston 
and  Lowell ;  Co.  I,  Capt.  Doane,  in  New  Bedford;  Co.  K, 
Capt.  Bunker,  in  Boston  ;  two.flanking  companies  were  added, 
a  new  feature  —  L,  Capt.  Farsons,  of  Lowell,  and  M,  Capt. 
Rogers,  of  lioston  and  Sharon  ;  a  band  was  organized  under 
Israel  Smith,   of  New  Bedford.     The  tield  and  staft*  officers 
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were  miistercil  in,  tlie  Majoi'  l)c'c;uiic  Lieut. -Colonel,  the 
majority  rein;iine<l  vacant.  Orders  were  received  for  starting, 
and  muskets  were  put  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  regiment  for  the 
tirst  time.  Various  things  liad  to  be  provided,  and  a  selection 
made  out  of  things  on  hand,  for  the  march.  Sinidry  accumu- 
lations of  men  and  things  were  left  behind  for  the  succeeding 
regiment.  O'Brien  was  prized  as  a  representative  soldier  who 
had  served  untold  years  in  the  Hower  of  British  troops ;  he 
[)ervaded  every  space  where  the  eye  could  wander  as  a  soldier 
constantly  standing  al  attention.  Arnistroni:-  had  his  (luali- 
ties,  but  b(jtii  were  too  much  foi'  one  regiment,  so  the  Scrip- 
ture was  fultilled  I  "The  one  was  taken  and  the  other  left." 
Fate  kept  O'Brien  with  the  regiment,  Armstrong  became  a 
memory.  The  two  drummer  bo^s  saved  the  anxiety  of  a 
choice,  for  they  IxUli  ran  away  beforehand. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  18(52,  the  Thirty-Third  Mass. 
Kegiment,  twelve  hundred  men  strong,  including  a  private 
secretary  to  the  colonel,  a  Jolly  anomaly,  got  into  the  cars, 
and  with  the  band  playing  ''  Home,  Sweet  Home"  and  hand- 
kerchiefs waving,  moved  off  and  left  friend  Palmer  and  his 
patrons  gazing  after  them  :  Camp  Stanton  passed  into  mem- 
ory, and  the  long  march  "on  to  Richmond"  began..  They 
were  hurried  through  Boston,  marching  through  the  back 
streets,  as  if  an  attack  had  been  suddenly  made  on  the 
Providence  station,  and  left  hundreds  of  friends  who  were 
waiting  in  the  principal  streets  to  see  them  —  and  whom  they 
were  lonjrinjr  to  see  —  to  wait  in  vain.  Some  were  never 
to  see  them  again.  How  little  it  would  have  cost  to 
have  given  them  a  little  hour  of  farewell  greetings  on  the 
eve  of  a  three  years'  journey  !  The  city  was  travelled  through 
so  fast  that  one  or  two  privates  could  not  keep  up,  they  lagged 
behind  and  were  maligned  in  the  papers  as  tight!  Twelve 
hundred  men,  it  was  soon  found  was  a  "full  house,"  even  in  a 
Stonington  line    steamboat ;   and  travelling  on  a  railroad   as 
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tVcight,  :it  tVriglit  train  speed,  and  with  freight  train  stoppages 
day  and  night  was  not  hixiirious,  certaiidy.  The  welcome  at 
lovid  Phihidelphia  and  uneertain  Baltimore  made  the  stops 
there  refreshing. 

Washington  was  reached  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  and 
most  of  the  regiment  put  \\\)  at  the  hotel  near  the  station, 
where  the  names  of  the  men  were  hooked  at  great  length  ;  (a 
choice  of  hotels  was  not  habitually  atforded  later  in  the  service  ;) 
a  few  of  the  ofHcers  and  some  of  the  enlisted  men  came  down 
to  barracks.  The  next  morning  was  spent  in  visiting  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  much  respected 
Capt.  Hinds,  with  fatherly  care,  took  his  Groton  men  to  view 
the  Nation's  Capitol  and  refreshed  them  with  a  rest  upon  the 
nation's  grass.  After  the  tender-hearted  Colonel  had  pro- 
eined  ade(piate  transportation  for  the  piivate  baggage  of  the 
men.  including  knapsacks  and  articles  of  toilet,  so  that  the 
regiment  might  move  through  the  national  streets  as  a  baud 
of  freemen,  and  not  as  beasts  of  burden,  the  line  of  march 
was  taken  ui),  following  after  seventy  odd  wagons  of  the  regi- 
ment's baggage,  through  Pennsylvania  avenue,  paying  a  salute 
to  C<donel  Corcoran  and  the  various  lirigadiers  on  duty  at 
AVillard's — not  over  thirty,  a  poor  day  for  Brigadiers  there — 
then  the  regiment  crossed  over  Long  Bridge,  and  arrived 
on  the  sacred  soil  :  if  rested  under  the  lee  oi"  Hunter's  Chapel, 
that  then  was,  and  awoke  in  the  morning  after  the  first 
bivouac  and  found  itself  in  the  dominions  of  the  venerable  Gen. 
Casey,  in  whose  honor  the  Colonel  named  this  tirst  camp, 
"Camp  Casey,"  a  name  that  was  handed  down  to  all  the  regi- 
ments which  inherited  the  neiirhborhood.  'J'he  old  fireneral 
himself,  naturally  enough,  found  it  more  comfortable  to  encamp 
in  a  brick  house,  and  so  he  did,  at  the  Washington  end  of  the 
Long  l^ridge. 

The   fn-st  day  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  pitching  of  tents, 
and  as  it  was  a  somewhat  diiiicult  undertaking  at  that  time,  it 
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lasted  nearly  into  the  .second  day.  ('apt.  Wynian's  experience 
during  the  day  led  iiini  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  com- 
mand recorded  in  Scripture  "  To  your  tents.  Oh  Israel  I  "  was 
a  more  serious  atiair  than  hitherto  represented.  That  evening, 
in  accordance  with  numerical  propriety,  the  Thirty-Fourth 
Mass.  came  to  Camp  Casey,  and  ranged  itself  heside  the  Thirty- 
Third.  On  the  hill,  in  the  lordlv  mansion  of  some  fusfitivc 
F.  F.  \'.,  a  hoarding  house  was  opt'ued  foi-  Ihe  officers. 
The  mess  was  done  ni)  in  a  Frenchv  \\n\  1»\  the  irood 
natured  Parisian  sutler  Rollins.  Everybody  in  the  Thirty- 
Third  prepared  for  a  comfortable  stay  of  a  month  and 
more,  [iromiscd  for  drill  and  [)rc[)aration  bctore  it  could  be 
called  upon  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  artist  pictured  the  camp, 
and  lithographs  of  it  were  sent  to  friends  as  a  view  of  the 
permanent  abode  of  the  regiment.  liut  who  owns  a  month 
in  the  army  y  It  was  soon  found  a  regiment  did  not.  \N'ithin 
a  week,  peremptory  orders  were  suddenly  received  for  the 
Thirty-Third  to  move  to  the  front,  to  tight  as  it  would  have 
proved  in  the  retreating  army  of  Gen.  Pope,  in  search  of  a 
base,  which,  although  abolished  in  general  orders,  was  fomid 
on  the  whole  a  convenient  thing  to  have.  Colonel  .Maggi  and 
Lieut. -Colonel  Underwood  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Washington, 
to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  such  a  l)eginning  of  a  good  regiment, 
and  protested  that  their  men  had  not  fairly  been  introduced  to 
a  musket  and  did  not  know  which  end  to  load,  (they  load  a 
ditierent  end  now  in  the  new  kind)  and  scarcely  knew  front 
rank  from  rear,  but  were  rather  disconcerted  by  the  grutt' com- 
l)liment  from  Mr.  Stanton  that  Massachusetts  men  did  not  seem 
to  need  much  schooling  to  make  good  soldiers.  And  so  there 
was  no  help  for  it  but  to  go  to  Alexandria  to  get  transporta- 
tion for  the  front.  On  that  second  Sunday,  in  the  field,  the 
regiment  made  its  first  experiment  in  knapsacks  and  landed 
most  of  them  safely  at  Alexandria,  though  they  weighed  more 
in  that  five  miles  than   tlicv   ever  seemed  to  afterwards  in  the 
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lono-est  march.  Liickilv  for  tho  future  usefiiliicss  of  the  icpi- 
iiK'ut,  the  ohl  vclerans  from  the  peninsula  were  passing; 
throuirh  Ah'\au(hia  on  all  the  raih'oad  ears  that  eouhl  1)6 
found  for  transportation,  to  assist  Gen.  Vopv  in  his  search  for 
that  which  was  K)st,  and  which  they  did  not  tind  at  the  Second 
Bull  Kun,  though  they  fought  l)ravely  for  it,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  their  fault,  if  anyl)ody"s,  that  they  did  not  tind  it. 
So  no  transportation  was  found  tor  the  regiment,  and  it 
encamped  heside  the  road,  down  which  it  had  marched,  on 
the  north  end  of  the  town.  Everybody  in  the  regiment 
rejoiced,  that  accident  saved  it  from  a  terrible  campaign 
and  from  untimely  sacritiee,  if  its  superiors  did  not  or  could 
not.  Here  some  got  a  tirst  look  at  Joe  Hooker,  rosy  and 
jollv,  and  ready  for  the  tight,  as  he  always  app(>ared  to  them 
afterwards.  By  and  by  he  was  to  come  prominently  into 
the  history  of  the  regiment.  He  and  his  dingy  looking  vet- 
erans and  the  [)eninsular  men   [)asse(l  on  to  the  tVont. 

All  day  long,  tiie  next  Saturday,  was  heard  the  tiring  at 
Manassas,  and  Sunday  morning  trains  of  the  wounded  came  into 
AIexan(h"ia,  and  churches  were  made  hospitals,  ambulances 
tilled  with  clerks  from  the  departments  i)assed  the  cam[)  of  the 
regiment  on  their  way  to  help,  and  some  of  the  best  surgeons 
arrived  from  Boston.  That  was  all  the  regiment  then  knew 
of  a  bjittle.  Soon  our  troops  were  returning,  and  as  they 
marched  by  to  the  defences  of  the  capitol,  told  al)ont  the  defeat 
at  the  second  Bull  Kun.  How  great  was  the  contrast  in  looks 
ftelween  the  Thirty-Third  and  tho.se  old  peninsidar  regiments  ! 
The  full  ranks  and  bright  new  clothes  (two  suits),  great  fat 
knapsacks,  blacked  boots  and  luxurious  Sibleys  of  the  one, 
;ind  tin-  skeleton  companies,  faded  blouses,  "holey"  trowsers, 
dirty  caps,  and  service  worn  equipments  of  the  other,  with  one 
poor  blanket,  and  one  piece  of  cotton  cloth  for  a  tent,  for  each 
of  the  bronzed  men,  if  they  were  lucky  enough  to  have  any! 
It   was  the  mirror  in  which  the  rejriment  was  to  see  itself  two 
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years  after.  Tlu'v  cMinc  near  sneering  a  little  at  the  Imndrod, 
and  tiiree  hundred  dolhir  men  :  thev  felt  as  these  men  did, 
doubtless,  afterwards,  towards  the  eight  hundred  dollar  eha})s. 

The  military  governor  of  Alexandria,  (Jeneral  Slough,  in 
looking  about  one  day,  found  the  Thirt}-rhird  lying  within  his 
jurisdielion,  and  as  it  seemed  to  be  a  savory  looking  regiment, 
laid  hold  of  it  for  his  piir[)oses.  Detiiils  from  it  were  first  in- 
troduced to  greyb.ieks  at  the  cotton  factory,  where  a  goodly 
number  of  them  were  prisoners,  and  the  tirst  duty  in  the  city 
was  to  guard  them  ;  then  the  regiment  was  made  provost-guard 
of  the  tow  11.  iind  required  to  keep  it  in  oi'der  and  well  behaved. 
Clean  it  could  not  l)e,  it  was  a  specimen  of  \'irginia  civiliza- 
tion :  and  while  the  peninsular  men  were  passing  through  it, 
who  had  been  so  long  without  the  "barrel"  ration,  and  were 
many  of  them  so  frail  when  they  found  it,  it  often  took  the 
strength  of  the  regiment  to  keep  the  town  (juiet.  It  was  luck- 
ily not  held  ri'sponsil)le  for  the  town's  morals.  AVhat  varieties 
of  otlenders,  though,  passed  in  and  out  of  the  "slave  pen" 
during  its  rule,  no  record  now  probabl3'  tells.  Captain  Wv- 
man.  the  i)rovost  marshal,  and  other  officers  on  duty  in  the 
town,  perhaps  kept  minutes  of  their  duties,  official  and  friend- 
ly. One  night  here  occured  the  tirst  "scare,"  and  the  regiment 
was  called  to  arms  and  stealthily  fornu'd  in  line  of  battle,  with 
repressed  breathing  in  the  de.-id  of  night  to  defend  itself — 
from  our  own  troops  doiil»tless,  lying  [)eaeefidly  in  several 
divisions  in   the  neighborhood. 

(  ami)  was  changed  three  times.  After  getting  comfortable 
on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  orders  came  to  go  up  to  near 
Fairfax  Seminary  into  the  brigade  of  Gen.  (irover,  doubtless 
to  get  a  tine  view,  for  a  couple  of  nights,  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  fortified  hills  and  valley  camps  that  lay  between  and  form- 
ed the  defences.  Then  orders  came  to  go  l)ack  again  to 
the  camp  on  the  west  side  of  Alexandria,  which  was  named 
"  (  ';hu|)  Slough,"  aftei-  the  post  commander.    At  the  camp,  near 
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Fairlhx  ^ciniiiMi-y.  James  L.  Hates  reported  tor  duty  as  major  ; 
in  a  tow  da\s  lie  was  made  colonel  of  the  rweltth  Mass.,  in 
wliieli  he  had  l>eeii  captain,  and  the  Thirtv-Third  lost  him. 
At  the  camp  here,  near  Hunting  creek,  there  were  drills  and 
parades,  fine  September  days  and  moonlight  nights,  made 
pleasanter  hy  the  ever  improving  hand,  whieh  often  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  older  soldiers,  a.s  it  went  on  friendly  visits  to 
the  "paroled  camp"  near  l>y,  and  played  familiar,  but  long 
unheard  tunes  to  cheer  the  brave  men,  at  one  time  returned 
prisoners  of  the  Second  Mass.,  conu'ades  of  some  in  the  regi- 
ment, who  found  it  hard  to  forget  the  rebel  prisons  from 
which  they  had  just  returneij. 

On  the  evening  of  October  lUth,  a  good-bye  was  said  to 
(ion.  Slough,  who  was  next  heard  of  l)y  mem])ers  of  the  regi- 
ment long  after  the  war,  when  news  came  of  his  murder  in 
rt.aii.  of  which  he  was  chief  justice.  A  farewell  was  taken 
of  the  metropolitan  pleasures  and  duties  of  camp  life  in  Alex- 
andria, and  the  Thirty-Third  started  by  rail  for  the  field  to 
"tight  mit  Sig(d."'  who  commanded  the  Eleventh  Corps,  soon 
after \var( Is  made  a  [>ait  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  It 
parted  with  ('aptain  W  ynian  and  Lieut,  falbot  who  could  not 
be  spared.  The  latter,  by  his  skill  in  the  branch  of  business 
to  which  he  had  been  assigned,  soon  earned  a  captaincy.  At 
Fairfax  Station  was  experienced  the  first  l)ivouac  in  the  rain. 
Men  shook  their  heads  and  doul)ted  about  this  sort  of  life. 
When  Fairfax  Court  House  was  reached,  the  next  day.  the 
road  was  lined  with  Teuton  faces  who  were  watching  to  see 
what  sort  of  thing  was  a  regiment  of  twelve  hundred  men. 
It  seemed  a  brigade,  and  all  the  way  from  Massachusetts  ! 
General  Sigcl  was  out  with  full  staff  to  receive  it  —  a  little 
man  whose  Major-G«'neral's  buttons  seemed  to  overrim  him. 
The  Massachusetts  men  wi-re  led  in  a  triumphal  march  by 
General  Sig(d  and  his  Teutons  to  a  camp  on  the  Alexandria 
road  east   of  the  town — "('amp   Stumj)"  that  was  to  be — and 
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tht'V  proceeded  to  make  it  so,  in  facl.  Iiv  dioppiiig  down  tlic 
wildoniess  and  leaving  tlic  trnnks  as  nionnnicnts  of  th<'  de- 
parted oaks,  and  as  u*x]y  tliinirs  to  stnmble  over  in  the  niirlit. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  call  it  "('ami)  '*^'.-<''-"  ''"'  '•  would 
Ite  "  Stiimi)."' 

The  air  aI)out  here  was  found  to  he  rather  Dutehy.  (ier- 
inau  colonels,  captains  and  lientenants,  l)arons  and  vons,  hus- 
sars and  draiioons,  and  foot  officers,  in  some  little  Grand  Ducal 
establishment  at  home,  on  leave  of  absence,  or  foniK'rly  in  the 
serviee  of  some  mighty  Grossher/og,  monarch  of  tive  s(|naie 
mill's,  seekin«r  their  fortune  on  tlie  stall"  or  in  tlx'  line  in  our 
army,  were  seen  galloping  about,  leaping  fences  and  ditches  in 
a  most  astonishing  manner.  Here  was  the  del)ris  of  Blenker's 
pride  and  glory,  mixed  in  with  real  Yankee  and  Western  regi- 
ments, (ierman  generals  believed  apparently  in  Americans. 
Three  of  them  here  wanted  to  have  the  solid  Mtissachusetts 
'i'hirty-Third  in  their  divisions.  It  was  allotted  to  (Jenei'al 
\'on  Steinwehr.  a  brave,  carefid,  kind-hearted,  thoughtful 
soldier,  who  in  time  earned  its  grateful  resjject.  A  new  bri- 
gade was  made  up  of  \'aid<ee  regiments,  of  which  this  was 
one,  for  the  connnand  of  (\)Ion<d  Orland  Smith  of  the  Seventy- 
Third  Ohio,  wjioni  fiom  that  hour  the  Thirty-Third  loved  and 
admii-ed. 

Those  were  pleasant  ()ctol>ei-  days.  Lit'e  outdoors  in  that 
delightful  seas(U).  when  excrytliing  in  nature  was  so  attractixc. 
was  a  new  and  welcome  experieui-e  to  most  in  the  regiment. 
'I'he  woods  all  abo\it  where  they  drilled  and  paraded  and  pick- 
eti'd,  wcie  ablaze  and  shining  with  the  autumnal  tints,  which 
w<'r«'  not  briirhter,  but  more  lasting,  than  our  own  of  New 
England. 

As  the  chilly  nights  crept  on,  experiments  began  with 
underground  tires,  patent  stoves  and  honest  old  fashioned  com- 
fortable chinmeys,  which  looked  (pieer  in  cotton  houses.  "l>ella"' 
an»l  "Hero,"  the  ColoniTs  and  Lieut  .-('oloners  horses,  the  chap- 
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Iain's  iiiustaiiir  ami  tlit-  iiu'dical  horses,  hivoiiackod.  The  c-anip 
an<l  h»  adciuaitc'is  at  Fairfax  C.  H.  were  enlivened  by  the  band. 
Rt'ginuMital  headquarters  was  made  glad  by  the  "jolly  dra- 
<Toon"  and  (ieoriies — "one"  and  "two,"  servants  of  the  field 
otliecrs.  \>'hen  the  tents  were  floored,  the  chimneys  all  built, 
and  comfort  prevailed,  the  men  in  the  regiment  were  suddenly 
tauirlil  the  ii-iial  h'^sou  of  anuv  life  that  "Here  we  have  no 
abidini;  eity."  So  they  packed  up  the  few  traps  they  could 
carry,  and  left  l>ehind  the  mass  they  had  accunndated  and  could 
not  carry — their  tii'st  loss,  and  moved  to  Thoroughfare  Gap. 
The  march  on  the  2d  of  November,  was  through  Centreville 
and  on  to  Bull  Run,  the  road  of  the  Grand  Army  and  the  bri- 
gade of  M.  C's.  on  that  eventful  Sunday  the  year  before.  All 
was  still  alonir  the  road  over  the  stone  bridge,  and  through 
the  dull,  wide  fields;  and  as  the  acres  of  little  mounds  with 
white  l)oards  were  passed,  and  here  and  there  scattered  shot  and 
shell,  while  the  autunm  leaves  were  falling  around,  and  the 
wind  was  whistling  through  the  trees — that  regiment  became 
for  the  time  a  veiy  thoughtful  one.  The  lirst  loose  skull  was 
kicked  around  as  a  foot-ball  in  fun.  but  the  men  ke})l  up  their 
thinking  still. 

At  Carter's  Switch  some  of  the  men  were  attacked  by  the 
fattest  of  pigs,  but  the  instinct  of  self  defence  made  theuj 
brave,  and  the  imclean  beasts  of  Israel  in'came  "a  sncrifice 
of  sweet  savor"  to  Yanks.  At  New  lialtimore,  where  the 
march  one  day  took  the  regiment  in  the  first  snow  storm  of 
the  season,  the  sheep  and  hens  of  the  secesh  natives  were  sus- 
pected of  the  same  hostile  intentions,  and  a  voiacious  atta<.'k 
was  made  on  them  which  soon  left  nothing  of  them  but  their 
skins  and  feathers,  as  a  warning  to  other  fowls  and  mutton. 
Here  the  donkey  joined  for  duty,  lie  was  the  stay  and  stalf 
of  "Hero."  His  nmsical  voice  often  beguiled  the  regiment, 
and  recalh'd  to   it  a  familiar  name,  "Ratfcrty." 

Aflei'   Mc( 'lell.-in's  armv.  no  loiiLicr  his  now.  however,  but 
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Hurnsidt*';^,  murched  by  on  its  wjiy  tVoiii  Anlicliini  to  the  Knp- 
ptihaiinotk,  the  Thirt3'-Third  was  moved  hnck  iioarcr  to 
Thoroughfare  Gap.  From  the  new  hase  it  made  a  recon- 
noissance  in  force  one  day  to  White  JMains  where  gallant 
Capt.  Brown  was  seen  in  the  distance,  as  a  solitary  horsenian, 
windinii"  uj)  the  hill  in  the  pr()p<'r  manner  of  heroes  in  James's 
novels,  to  assault  the  rehel  stronghold,  come  weal  or  woe, 
whence  he  Ixu'e  away  as  a  prize  of  war.  a  ginlty  piece  of  home- 
spun. This  camp  was  eidivened  with  discussions,  in  the  town 
meeting  style,  touching  tiie  dei)arture  of  two  companies  of 
the  twelve  to  he  detached  for  the  Forty-First  Mass.  j-egiment. 
A  good-hye  was  said  to  C'a[)t.  \\'vman"s  and  (apt  Jiunker's 
companies,  sorrowfully,  though  the  regimental  life  in  which 
they  had  .shared  had  been  comparatively  short  and  uneventful. 
One  night  it  having  been  discovered  that  no  enemy  was  neai', 
and  that  there  was  no  further  need  of  guarding  the  gap,  the 
regiment  was  ordered  suddenly  to  march  away  in  the  darkness 
and  rain  as  if  it  were  in  imminent  dangci-  of  being  cut  to  pieces. 
So  it  came  l>ack  to  near  l'\-iirfa\  ('.  II..  passing;  tirst  a  row  of 
i-hinuu'ys  calicij  llaxniarket.  then  again  oNcr  the  same  old 
road  and  battletield  and  made  a  new  can)])  two  miles  short  of 
the  town  at  (iermantown.  The  town  consisted  ot"  a  few  lone- 
some houses,  bill  wli:it  there  was  of  it  was  made  prettN' 
thoroughly  (Jerman  while  Sigel's  Corps  staid  there,  ("amp 
"Stump'  was  far  away  through  Fairfa.x.  .Vboiit  this  time  otKcers 
who  had  previously  received  promotions  were  mustered  into 
their  respective  positioiis,  ('apt.  dames  Brown  as  .Major, 
vice  liates  ;  Adjutant  Pebbetts  as  ('aptain,  vice  Brown:  Lieut. 
(\  E.  Graves  as  Captain,  vice  Rogers,  resigned  ;  William  Bres- 
cott  Mudge  had  been  made  Adjutant.  Here  the  men  of  the 
Thirty-Third  found  out  how  it  seemed  to  have  Thanksiiivini:' 
away  from  home  in  the  woods.  Such  as  could  diaw  tui-keys  from 
the  commissary  or  buy  such  luxuries  from  the  sutlers,  those 
who  were  lucky  enough  to  be  on  picket    in   the  regions  of"  hen 
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roosts,  or  li;i(l  Ixtxt-s  tVom  tli()ii<rhtfiil  ones  at  home,  tried  to 
feast  afh-r  the  iiiamifr  of  our  fathers.  Various  successful 
dishes  were  improvised,  and  the  baked  beans  were  a  marvel, 
but  there  was  not  one,  dou))tless,  who  did  not  wish  himself 
with  the  folks  at  home.  At  (iermautown  occurred  the  famous 
trial  drill  of  six  rciiimcnts,  aixl  the  raw  Thirty-Third  Mass. 
had  the  honor  of  bciuir  selected  as  one  contestant  and  "beat 
the  Dutcii"  in  the  manual  and  in  the  only  thing  they  had 
never  before  praetised  —  the  tirings  —  and  exhibited  new 
movements  not  laid  down  in  tactics  in  compliance  with  novel 
orders.  <1(  inonstrating  to  the  astonished  foreigners,  that  it  was 
possil)le  to  inspect  the  rear  rank,  at  close  ordei'.  l)v  a  simple 
''about  face,"  of  course.  Tii(\v  looked  upon  the  regiment  with 
awe  ever  afterwards. 

As  everybody  was  going  into  winti'r  (juarters,  according  to 
the  best  data  attainable,  the  cam})  of  the  regiment  was  changed 
into  the  warm  pines,  the  tents  were  nicely  logged  up  and 
tloored.  tire  places  were  l)uilt,  and  when  the  new  quarters 
were  nicely  ready  to  bid  detiance  to  the  wintry  elements,  after 
there  Were  tour  inches  of  snow  <>n  llie  ground,  ordtM's  came,  as 
an  old  regiment  would  have  expected,  to  leave  them  and 
march.  Like  good  soldiei's,  the  men  of  the  'i'hirty-Third,  now, 
as  ever  afterwaids.  obeyed  oi'ders,  bnt  never  relin(]uishe(l  the 
right  to  their  jtriNate  opinion-..  Then  and  thei-e  ended  thei'o- 
mance  of  Sibley  tents,  and  the  reality  of  shelt<'r  tents  began. 
TIm-  lir>t  experience  with  them  was  on  the  snow  at  the  end  of 
that  lirst  day's  December  march  towards  Fredericksburg  where 
the  corps  was  ordered  tomaicli  to  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  there. 
It  did  not  iii:ike  out-door  life  att  ract  ivc.  On  the  regiment 
marched,  and  camped  or  bivouacked  by  (he  Wolf  river  shoals 
and  its  wild  scenery,  passing  through  the  great  A'irginia  city 
i)f  DundVies.  Frozen  groimd  succeeded  snow,  and  then  came 
mud.  such  ;is  they  do  have  on  (X'irginia)  nuid  roads  down 
"thar."  waves  and  tides  of  mud.  sudden  a-  the  sea.  and  al»out 
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as  deep  in  .spots.  \'iigiiii;i  is  "fucilo  priiiceps''  in  the  niiid  line. 
From  Dumfries  down  were  Iienrd  dull,  distant  sounds,  that 
made  the  men  of  the  Thirty-Third  think.  As  they  drew 
Jiearer  and  nearer,  and  the  sounds  came  quicker  and  louder, 
they  looked  in  each  other's  faces,  and  knew  they  were  bound 
for  a  battle,  if  it  lasted  long  enough.  Their  new  comrades  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  I)cttcr  known  to  them  afterwards, 
were  fighting,  as  it  proved,  ho^jelessly  at  Fredericksburg,  a 
brave  battle  that  was  to  end  as  a  disaster.  When  the  Thirty- 
Third  arrived  at  Falmouth,  orders  awaited  it  to  cross  over  and 
help  ;  but  there  was  no  need  of  it  at  that  hour.  That  night 
the  brave  but  defeated  army  of  Burnside  recrossed  the  river, 
and  left  behind  only  its  dead.  Alas  !  there  were  too  many 
of  them,  and  they  were  of  the  flower  of  that  army  !  Some  of 
the  officers  of  the  regiment  rode  down  to  see  the  battered  town 
that  had  cost  the  expensive  struggle,  and  how  defiant  the  rebel 
rag  looked  on  the  frowning  height  of  St.  Marye,  after  all  the 
blood  that  had  been  spent  to  tear  it  doAvn  !  The  veteran  of 
other  wars  who  commanded  the  Thirty-Third,  and  did  oc- 
casionally criticise,  quoted  Garibaldi,  and  finished  the  subject 
with  the  characteristic  remark  "our  poppycorn  Generals  kill 
men  as  Herod  killed  tlie  innocents."  From  the  first  camp  here, 
one  dark,  gloomy  night,  a  long  march  in  time,  short  in  dis- 
tance, was  made  to  the  right  of  the  line  two  miles,  from  8  till 
2  o'clock  in  the  night,  and  a  colder,  more  desolate,  more 
weary  bivouac  than  the  rest  of  that  morning,  the  regiment 
providentiallj^  never  knew.  A  mile  beyond  this  bivouac,  that 
will  never  be  forgotten,  on  a  desolate  plain,  in  full  sight  of 
the  rebels  across  the  Rappahannock,  where  they  could  jiightly 
watch  its  parades  and  hear  its  band,  the  Thirt^'-Third  logged 
up  its  shelter  tents,  and  here  Christmas  and  New  Year's  day 
found  it. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1803  gave  no  hint  of  anything  seri- 
ous.   All  was  "quiet  along  the  Rappahannock,"  even  dull.  The 
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rc'«riiiH'iit  l:i,v  at  Falmouth  Jiaskini:-  in  the  sun  of  a  \'irgiiiia  Jan- 
iiarv,aii«l  in  tlir  lew  stormy  ami  sK'ct y  (lavs  was  sniigin  its  log 
huts,  all  tiiiished.      The  rvciiiiig  parades  for  the  inspection  of 
the  rel)els.  across  the  river,   had  lost  their   novelty,    and   the 
trade  in  coulee  for  tobacco,  along  the   neutral  picket  line  had 
ghittcd  th<'  market  with  tlie   weed.      The   hea(l<|uarters  horses 
had  eaten    up  all   tlie    young   and    tender    hendoek   about    the 
eamp  (there  was  no  other  forage   or   shelter    for  them,)    and 
even  they  longed  for  a  change  of  base.      So.    when,    at   after- 
noon  drill,  on  the   2()th  of  January,  came   an  order   to   strike 
camp  :ind  march  innnediatcly.  men  and  animals  welcomed  the 
move.     Serious  lousiness  was  meant,   for  the  commanders  of 
regiments  were  ordered  to  address  their  men,  as  on  the  eve 
of   a  batth'.      The   Colonel  being  absent,  the  dut}'  of  haran- 
uuinii.  connnande(l  in  general  oi-ders.  devolved  by  seniority  on 
the    Lieut  .-Colonel.       The    regiment    rarely,    if  ever,    needed 
speeches,  and.   doubtless,   never  enjoyed   them.      It  marched 
with  promptness  and  alacrity  those  live  miles  down  the   river 
to  meet   whatever  was  coming,   past  hostile   Fredericksburg, 
until  it  turned  into  some  rebel's  woods  for  the  night's  bivouac. 
At  ti  o'clock,  in  the  morning,  the  artillery  was  ordered  to 
open  along  the  whole  line.     But  the  heavens  opened  instead, 
opened  all  the  gates  and  sluiceways  that  dam  up  the  celestial 
reservoirs,  and  down  i»oured  the  \\att'r.  torrent  upon  torrent, 
until  the  fields  ihei'eabouts   were  deluged,   anil  the   inevitable 
X'irginia  mud  i(»se  in  tiih's  over  the  earth's  surface.      Men  wal- 
low«-d  and  hoiscs  tloundered  in  the  treacherous  mire.      It    re- 
«|uii'e(|  sixteen  horses  to  move    one    [)ii'ci'    of  artillery.      W  ho 
coidd  flight  the   elements,    and   such    elements?     So   "fallant    a 
leader  as  iJurnside   surn-ndered   to  them.      In   a    day  or   two 
the  windows  al)ove  were  shut.      The  sky  became  serene,   and 
the  birds  sang  in  the  woods  as  if  the  spring  had  come.     They 
knew   better.      .\nd   theic,  in  spite  of  sky  and   birds,  was  the 
mud.      The   army  imitated  the   prudence   of'  that   great    sov(M"- 
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eign  of  France,  who  made  the  impracticable  march  up  the 
hill  —  and  marched  back  a<>ain.  The  heartless  rebels  made 
light  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  army,  and  shouted  across  the 
river  to  the  artillery,  "  We'll  lend  you  mules  to  drag  off  your 
guns,"  and  hung  out  for  their  editication  a  placard  in  staring 
oreat  letters,  "Burnside  stuck  in  the  mud."  "The  mud 
campaign,"  has  passed  into  history.  The  hero  of  South 
Mountain  and  the  Antietam  Bridge  deserved  a  better  fate. 

So  then  the  regiment  was  soon  back  again  in  its  old  camp 
on  the  right  flank  of  Falmouth,  looking  toward  the  rebels, 
and  they  enjoyed  again  its  band.  Just  as  the  Thirty-Third 
was  fairly  comfortable  once  more,  one  afternoon  in  February, 
when  the  thermometer  reached  zero,  it  was  ordered  to  march 
the  next  morning.  As  the  march  was  to  be  to  the  rear,  six 
miles,  for  a  change  of  camp,  it  was  planned  with  great 
secrecy,  and  was  to  be  executed  Avith  great  promptness ;  as  if 
the  objective  point  Avere  th(!  heights  of  St.  Marye  opposite. 
The  regimental  commander  was  not  intrusted  with  the  secret. 
So  the  men  shouldered  their  earthly  effects,  and  marched  away 
in  a  snow  storm,  that  ended  in  a  rain  as  they  approached  their 
bivouac,  which  Avas  of  course  in  slush  and  Avater,  Avhile  the 
mud  lay  in  Avait  for  them  by  the  next  day's  march.  The  cheer- 
ful trip  ended  in  the  Avilderness  called  Stafford  Court  House, 
or  not  far  from  that  great  county  seat. 

They  had  shed  one  set  of  winter  huts  at  Falmouth.  It  is 
said  that  in  Jamaica,  Avhere  the  rats  have  their  holes  turned 
Avrong  side  out  several  times  a  day  by  the  earthquakes,  the 
rats  finalh-  get  discouraged  and  give  up  digging.  In  the  army 
it  seemed  as  though  some  regiments  had  their  winter  quarters 
changed  almost  as  many  times,  and  had  their  patience  and  faith 
tried  as  much  as  the  Jamaica  rats.  The  necessities  of  the  season, 
hoAvever,  left  the  men  of  the  Thirty-Third  no  comfortable 
alternative  but  to  do  the  Avork  over  again.  That  Avas  Avhat 
had  to  be  done,  for  it  was  still  winter ;  and  their  trial  was 
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trivial  in  compaiisoii  Mitli  the  trials  of  some  others.  The 
o-ovcriuiu'iit  furnished  the  leisure  for  huiUlinp:.  and  the  county 
of  Staftbrd,  the  lunil)er.  AVhat  a  rare  village  that  was  which 
was  hnilt  l>y  the  Thirty-Third  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
place  of  its  niiiht's  bivouac  there  !  The  roofs  were  thin,  it  is 
true,  for  tliev  were  only  cotton  :  hut  the  walls  were  as  stable 
and  iinposinir  as  those  of  the  mansions  of  Kansas  farmers  ; 
solid  tloors  and  spacious  fireplaces,  and  even  such  extremes  of 
eleo^ance  as  mouldiuirs,  mantle  pieces  and  book  cases.  As  for 
the  Colonel  and  Lieutenant-Colonel,  they  rejoiced  in  a  palatial 
affair,  with  a  chimney  constructed  out  of  the  fossil  remains  of 
several  millions  of  bivalves,  the  accumulation  of  a  trifling 
myriad  or  two  of  centuries.  There  happened  to  be  such  stone 
there,  which  necessity  discovered,  not  science,  for  geology 
■was  at  an  awful  discount  in  the  army. 

How  cheerful  it  was  in  that  winter's  camp  I  How  sunny 
in  the  warm  days  I  On  St.  Valentine's  day,  the  birds  around 
the  place  faii'ly  laughed  to  see  how  cosy  the  Massachusetts 
Yankees  had  made  it.  The  snows  made  no  impression,  ex- 
cept as  they  clothed  with  winter  beauty  the  graceful  evergreens 
about.  Drills  and  parades,  and  picket,  made  up  the  public 
life  of  the  camp:  but  the  private  transactions  oti'  duty  will, 
doubtless,  never  appear  in  any  verital)le  story. 

Uurn^idc  ha\  iiig  retired  from  the  post  he  had  never  covet- 
ed, one  ".Joe  Hooker ""  took  the  reins.  Ah  I  the  furloughs 
and  vegctal>les  he  gave  !  How  he  did  understand  the  I'oad  to 
the  soldier's  heart  I  How  he  made  out  of  defeatt-d,  discour- 
aged and  deniorali/,ed  men,  a  checif'ul,  plucky  and  defiant 
army,  ready  to  follow  him  anywhere  !  That  problem  he  had 
before  him,  and  he  did  it  well.  However  the  world  may 
criticize  him,  the  soldiers  of  the  old  army  of.  the  Potomac 
will  always  be  jealous  of  his  fame.  He  came  to  sec  the 
Eleventh  Corps,  and  reviewed  it.  Handsome  and  erect,  rosy 
and  jolly,  and  blunt  and  fearless  as  the  Thirty-Third  was  to 
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know  him,  and  so  much  better,  afterwards.  At  this  camp,  in 
early  spring,  Colonel  Maggi  resigned  and  left.  He  never  had 
the  opportunity  he  so  much  sought,  to  show  how  one  of  Gar- 
ribaldi's  soldiers  could  tight ;  and  was  never  to  have  his  blood 
stirred  by  seeing  the  gallantry  of  his  own  Massachusetts  men. 
Kind  Dr.  Warren,  the  surgeon,  went  with  him.  But  then  the 
regiment  had  Symington  Brown  for  a  short  time,  and  was  soon 
presented  with  McGregor.  The  regiment  was  left  in  command 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Underwood,  Avho  was  soon  commis- 
sioned by  Governor  Andrew  Colonel,  vice  Maggi,  Captain 
Godfrey  liider,  jr. ,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  First-Lieutenant  James 
F.  Chipman,  Captain.  Promotion  was  made  from  the  ranks  to 
till  the  vacant  second-lieutenantcy. 

About  this  time,  while  the  corps  was  busy  corduroying 
the  vile  secesli  roads  of  the  neighborhood,  it  was  relieved 
from  that  delectable  duty  one  day  to  be  reviewed,  together 
with  the  Twelfth  Corps,  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Armies,  good  President  Lincoln.  And  how  the  soldiers  did 
reverence  that  tall  citizen,  as  he  rode  along  the  lines  on  the 
little  mustang,  with  that  beaver,  the  like  of  which  some  in 
the  lines  had  not  seen  for  two  years  !  While  he  Avas  at  General 
Hooker  s  headquarters,  the  band  of  the  Thirty-Third  was  sent 
for,  to  go  up  by  special  train,  to  play  for  the  President's  enter- 
tainment during  his  visit  there.  On  its  arrival,  the  five  other 
bands  that  had  been  ordered  there  also,  including  some  excel- 
lent ones,  were  informed  that  their  services  were  no  lonjrer 
required,  as  the  band  of  the  Thirty-Third  Massachusetts  would 
be  sufficient.  It  is  said,  on  competent  authority,  that  Israel 
Smith,  the  leader,  Amasa  Glover,  "the  irrepressible,"  (as  he 
came  to  be  called)  the  managing  man,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  band,  felt  rather  "stuck  up"  for  some  time  at  this 
great  compliment.  They  must  have  realized  some  contrast 
between  this  occasion,  when  they  travelled  in  state  in  a  special 
car  on  the  railroad,  .and  enjoyed  the  delicacies  which  they 
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mannirctl  somehow  to  have  at  army  headquarters — and  a 
certain  other  oeeasioii,  when  they  went  to  visit  and  play  for 
the  Second  Massachusetts,  when  they  were  treated,  doubtless 
by  necessity,  on  army  rations,  including  "  arm}' commissary," 
that  cheers,  and  does  certainly  inebriate,  if  the  thirsty  soldier 
does  not  practise  rigid  self-denial.  The  band  had  to  foot  it 
home,  luiTirina:  their  instruments  with  them.  The  hour  of 
departure  was  after  taps;  the  road,  a  mixture  of  Virginia 
mud  and  snow  to  the  depth  of  three  feet ;  the  distance,  seven 
miles  :  with  these  conditions  given,  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  personnel  of  the  I)and,  and  the  imagination  can  easily  supply 
the  rest.  The  load  became,  in  some  cases,  too  heavy,  and  it 
is  asserted  that  the  devious  Avay  of  the  band  could  be  easily 
traced  next  morning,  or,  rather  that  morning  (of  arrival), 
by  the  brass  instruments  sticking  out  of  the  snow,  strung  along 
like  a  skirmish  line,  where  they  had  been  thrown  away.  The 
amount  of  frozen  music  temporarily  buried  that  night  will 
probably  never  be  known.  At  this  "Camp  Smith,"  by  a 
throw  of  the  army  dice,  the  Thirty-Third  lost  for  a  while  the 
namesake  of  the  camp,  as  brigade  commander,  and  drew 
instead,  General  Barlow.  The  members  of  the  regiment  had 
grown  so  fond  of  Colonel  Smith  that  they  did  not  rejoice  nuich 
at  their  luck  ;  and  night  after  night,  in  derision,  there  floated  on 
the  evening  air,  i'rom  unknown  voices  in  the  camp,  the  melo- 
dious refrain  "liilly  P.arlow,"  from  the  old  song.  All  of 
which  he  heard  and  doubtless  enjoyed.  The  regiment  did  not 
know  him.     No  cooler  or  braver  man  ever  drew  a  sword. 

General  Howard  was  assigned  by  the  President  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Corps,  in  place  of  Sigel.  All  this  time  the 
Thirtv-Third  had  done  no  ficfhting.  It  was  seasoninc:  ajraiust 
the  time  it  should  be  needed  for  it. 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE  BATTLES  OF  CHANCELLORSVILLE  AND  BEVERLY  FORD. 


Tbe  Army  of  the  Potomac  stragetically  "at  the  bottom  of  a  well."  Hooker  success- 
fully gets  it  out  and  across  the  Kappahannock.  First  day's  meeting  of  the  two 
armies,  IMay  1,  near  Chancellorsville.  Jackson's  attack  Saturday,  the  2d,  on  the 
Eleventh  Corps,  its  situation  and  conduct.  Sunday's  battles  at  Chancellorsville 
and  Fredei-icUsburg.  Back  as  we  were.  Reviews  by  the  President  and  General 
Hooker.  A  Secret  March.  The  Cavalry  Battle  at  Beverly  Ford,  June  9.  The 
Juue  ^larch  into  Pennsylvania. 


Just  as  the  trailing  arbutus  was  in  blossom  in  the  woods, 
orders  came  to  be  ready  to  march  with  eight  days'  rations. 
With  the  knap.sack  and  the  cartridge-box  full,  it  turned  every 
man  into  a  baaira^e  wa^on.  These  rations  had  time  to  get 
stale  and  had  to  l)e  repleni.shed  before  the  march  was  under- 
taken. Heavy  rains  caused  the  delay.  Finally  the  march  was 
begun  which  ended  at  Chancellorsville.  The  position  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Falmouth,  with  the  enemy  in  Fred- 
ericksburg holding  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Kappahannock, 
which  were  high  and  had  been  fortified,  for  miles  up  and  down, 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  General  Hooker,  as  stated  in  his  testi- 
mony before  "the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,"  see 
its  Report  on  the  "Army  of  the  Potomac,"  beginning  at  p.  HI, 
very  much  like  being  "at  the  bottom  of  a  well  '  with  the  ene- 
my holding  the  top.  He  determined  to  extricate  it  and  assume 
the  otfensive.  The  Cavalry  Corps  under  Major-General  Stone- 
man  was  sent  oft*,  except  one  brigade,  to  cut  the  enemy's  com- 
munications to  the  rear,  destroy  bridges,  tear  up  railroads,  etc. 
Then,  after  they  had  a  good  start,  according  to  his  well  devised 
plan,   the    Eleventh    Corps,    under    Major-General    Howard; 
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Twelfth,  uiulor  M:ij(>i--(n'iu'r;il  Slocmn  ;  and  then  the  Fit'th,  un- 
der Major-General  Meaile,  Mere  ordered  to  march  as  seeretly 
as  possihic  np  the  river.  cVoss  it  above  its  junction  with  the 
I\apidan  at  Kelly's  ford,  then  the  latter  river  at  Gernianna  and 
Eiv'-s  ford,  while  the  Second  Corps,  under  Major-General 
Couch,  was  to  move  to  liaidvs  and  U.  S.  fords,  this  side  of 
the  jimction  (if  the  ri\'ers.  The  sevi>ral  corps  were  to  uncover 
the  fords,  one  after  the  other,  marching  down  so  as  to  strike 
any  attacking  force  in  tlaidc.  Before  the  movement  Avas  de- 
veloped, the  Sixth  Corps,  Major-(jreneral  Sedgwick,  and  First 
Cor[)s,  Major-General  Keynolds.  were  ordered  to  cross  the 
river  below  Fredericksburg,  with  the  Third  Corps,  Major- 
General  Sickles,  in  supi)()rt,  and  demonstrate  as  if  to  renew 
the  battle  of  I)eceml)er  before. 

The  Thirty-Third  marched  with  its  cori)s,  the  Eleventh, 
■which  at  tirst  had  the  lead,  bivouacked  at  Ilartwood  Church, 
then  by  Kelly's  ford  and  Germanna  ford.  It  was  hot  march- 
ing and  the  baggage  was  heavy,  for  overcoats  and  blankets 
began,  very  early,  to  load  the  roadsides.  Between  the  rivers 
the  eiu'iny  made  himself  felt,  for  he  tossed  a  few  shells  into 
the  I'egimcnt  w  liile  it  was  rear  guard,  and  a  fast  friend  of  the 
regiment.  Dr.  Lawrence,  of  Lowell,  who  came  down  to  do  a 
good  turn  for  the  Lowell  men  ami  otlu-rs,  and  see  what  army 
life  w:is  like,  had  tiie  new  sensation  of  beuig  under  tire,  and 
narrated  for  a  long  lime  around  the  lire-side  at  home,  the  nar- 
row es(a[)es  of  every i)ody  in  the  regiment,  fi-om  the  Colonel 
connnanding  down.  The  regiment  met  the  trooi)sof  the  other 
corps  on  the  roads  :  saw  the  star  badge  of  the  Twelfth,  and 
the  M;iltese  cross  of  ihe  Fifth.  The  enemy  at  the  fords,  one 
or  two  bi'igadi's,  were  completely  taken  by  surprise,  and  made 
very  little  trouble.  The  Second  Massachusetts  and  Third  Wis- 
coii>in,  (the  twin  regiments,  always  together),  had  a  skirmish, 
capluicd  a  hundn-d  or  two  jjrisoners,  across  the  Rapidan,  and 
made  them  ford  it  to  xc  it"  it  was  fordable.      The  Tliirtv-Tliird 
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with  the  rest  struck  the  plank  road,  and  arrived  near  Chancel- 
lorsvillc.  The  -whole  movement,  including  that  of  the  left  wing, 
had  been  as  skillfully  executed  as  it  had  been  pUunied.  The 
strategical  operations  of  Hooker  before  this  battle,  will  always 
redound  to  his  praise,  as  a  strategist,  as  did  the  famous  move- 
ment on  Ulni, — not  unlike  this  movement  in  some  respects, — 
to  the  glory  of  Napoleon.  Hooker  announced  the  success  thus 
far,  justly  enough,  "with  heartfelt  satisfaction,"  in  a  general 
order,  which  was,  perhaps,  a  little  over-confident — in  which, 
beside  other  mattei's  of  congratulation,  he  said,  "The  opera- 
tions of  the  Fifth,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps  have  been  a 
succession  of  splendid  achievements."  General  Hooker  had 
got  out  of  his  well  handsomely,  and  everything  gave  promise 
of  his  getting  Lee  into  one.  The  Second  Corps  came  up  from 
U.  S.  ford,  and  likewise  the  Third,  ordered  from  the  left  wing, 
April  3()th,  and  that  night  General  Hooker's  head-quarters 
were  at  Chancellorsville. 

]\lay  1st,  about  noon,  the  Thirty-Third  moved  with  its 
Corps  down  the  plank  road  into  the  thick  woods,  two  or  three 
miles  towards  Fredericksburg,  following  the  Twelfth  Corps, 
but  had  no  adventures.  Hooker  had  ordered  the  army  to 
move  in  three  columns  down  in  that  direction,  hoping  to  take 
the  enemy,  who  were  now  marching  up  from  Fredericksburg, 
by  surprise.  But  Major-General  ButterHeld,  his  chief  of  stafi", 
telegraphed  from  Falmouth  that  they  were  moving  up  in  great 
force.  They  were  met,  engaged  for  a  while  sharply,  and  found 
prepared,  and  Hooker  says,  in  his  testimony  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee,  referred  to,  "As  the  passage-way  through  the 
forest  was  narrow,  I  was  satisfied  that  I  could  not  throw  troops 
through  it  fast  enough  to  resist  the  advance  of  General  Lee, 
and  Avas  apprehensive  of  being  whipped  in  detail."  Major- 
Generals  Hancock  and  Humphreys  give  their  opinion  before 
the  Committee,  that  Hooker  made  a  mistake  in  countermand- 
inir  the  order  for  attack  at  that  time.     Major-General  Warren 
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testifies  before  the  Committee,  that  he  thought  the  battle  should 
have  been  fought  by  attacking  Lee  in  that  direction.  Here 
Hooker  experienced  his  first  difficulty  in  the  hideous  nature  of 
the  coinitry  into  which  he  had  brought  his  army  to  fight  a  battle. 
The  whole  country,  for  miles  around,  is  appropriately  desig- 
nated "the  Wilderness,"  and  only  al>out  four  miles  beyond 
Hooker's  head-quarters  in  this  battle.  General  Grant  fought  his 
battle,  a  year,  almost  to  a  day,  later.  For  the  most  part  it  is 
the  primeval  forest,  undisturbed  by  civilization.  Here  and  there 
some  clearings  along  the  few  roads.  All  the  rest,  as  Geneial 
\\'arr(ii.  then  chief  of  engineers  on  Hooker's  statf,  describes 
it,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Committee — beginning  Report, 
p.  43, — "  Very  dense  woods,  not  very  large  trees,  but  very 
difficult  to  get  through,  mainly  of  scrubbj-  oak,  what  they  call 
'black  jack'  there  ;  so  that  a  man  could  hardl}'  ride  through  it, 
and  a  man  could  not  march  through  it  very  well  with  a  musket 
in  his  hand,  unless  he  trailed  it.  *  *  No  one  can  conceive  a 
more  unfavorable  field  for  the  movements  of  a  grand  army." 
"I  do  not  think  (Jeneral  Hooker  had  examined  the  ground  him- 
>i'\\'."  (icncral  Hooker  liimstdf  testifies  :  "I  could  not  find  out 
anything  about  that  counti'y,  excei)t  I  knew  that  it  was  called 
the  NN'ilderness.  I  could  not  find  out  anything  about  roads 
there,  *  *  even  the  people  who  lived  there  could  not  tell 
nic  where  roatls  were  to  be  found.  Much  of  that  region  *  * 
is  impiMietraltle,  even  to  infantr}  . 

The  several  Corps  fell  back  from  this  athance.  May  1,  into 
positions  aliout  where  they  halted  and  bivouacked  the  night 
before.  Two  roads,  a  turnpike  and  planU  road,  come  up  from 
Fredericksburg,  join  near  the  Chancellor  House,  about  three 
miles  fi-om  the  river,  where  there  is  a  large  clearing,  form  one 
road  for  al)out  two  miles  west  to  just  beyond  Dowdall's  ta\  (>rn, 
otJK  i\\i>e  c;illed  Meizi  (  haiicelloi-'s,  where  there  is  also  a  clear- 
ing ;  there  the  two  roads  again  separate,  the  pike  continuing  on 
westerly,  while  the  plank   ro.ad   runs    oil"   more    southerly,   to 
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Orange  C.  H.  The  reader  can  easil}'  make  a  plan  of  the  line  of 
battle  assumed  by  Hooker,  by  drawing  a  straight  line,  to  rep- 
resent a  road  running  east  and  west,  and  making  forks  at  either 
end,  where  arc  clearings ;  on  the  road  near  the  western  fork, 
Dowdall's  tavern  ;  near  the  eastern  fork,  the  Chancellor  House. 
Fill  up  the  rest  with  woods,  except  a  clearing  a  half  mile  to 
the  south  of  the  road.  The  right  of  the  line  was  at  the  west- 
ern fork,  where  was  placed  the  Eleventh  Corps,  its  right  be- 
ginning ou  the  pike,  the  northerly  branch,  or  tine  of  the 
fork ;  then  running  along  the  pike  to  where  the  branches  meet 
and  onto  the  one  road,  was  the  line  of  this  corps.  Then  along 
the  plank  road,  just  south  of  it,  to  cover  it,  was  the  Twelfth 
Corps  ;  then  the  Second  Corps  to  the  eastern  fork,  where  the 
line  was  swung  back  almost  by  a  riglit-aiiglc  to  the  river,  part 
ofthe  Second  Corps  following  this  line,  then  the  Fifth  Corps 
to  the  river.  The  Third  Corps  was  in  reserve  at  the  ('haiicellor 
Hou.se.  The  h^ft  of  the  line  rested  ou  the  river,  was  alonjj 
rocky  ravines  and  was  very  strong.  The  right,  held  by  the 
Eleventh  Cori)s,  was  "in  air."  as  it  is  called,  Avith  no  natural 
or  artificial  defences  near  it,  and  no  troops  between  it  and  the 
river.  tVom  three  to  four  miles  distant. 

That  afternoon,  Friday,  May  1,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  General  Birney,  commanding  1st  division.  Third  Corps,  be- 
fore the  Committee  referred  to,  beginning  Report,  p.  33,  by 
order  of  General  Hooker,  through  General  Sickles,  he  sent 
Graham's  brigade  and  a  battery  to  Dowdall's  tavern  "to 
strengthen  the  Eleventh  Corps,"  "General  Howard,"  as  he 
says,  "met  General  Graham  and  seemed  surprised  that  he  had 
been  sent  there  ;  stated  that  his  position  was  very  strong,  and 
the  Eleventh  Corps  fully  able  to  hold  it.  He  told  him  to  halt 
and  not  take  position  until  he,  (Major-General  Howard), 
could  advise  Major-General  Hooker  of  the  situation  of  affairs. 
*  *  Soon  after,  I  received  an  order  countermanding  the 
previous  one,  and  Graham,  with  brigade  and  l)attery.  rejoined 
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the  division  at  Chancellorsvillc  House  *  *  at  night  I  massed 
my  division  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Twelfth  Corps,"  (there 
hud  Ik'cii  an  artillery  attack,  and  the  order  was  from  Hooker — 
savs  Sickles),  "and  at  the  rccpiest  of  Urigadier-Cienerals  Wil- 
liams and  Knipc,  relieved  three  of  their  regiments  that  were 
in  front  line.  Major-ln'neral  Howard  consented,  early  Satur- 
day morning,  to  give  me  the  position  in  line  occupied  In'  his 
left  regiments,  so  that  I  occupied  almost  a  brigade  front  be- 
tween the  Twelfth  and  Eleventh  Corps."  General  Warren  says, 
"There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  that  night  about  what  was 
best  to  be  done.  General  Hooker,  himself,  I  think,  was  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  receiving  the  enemy's  attack  on  the  ground, 
and  for  drawing  back  the  line  so  as  to  make  it  stronger,  but 
through  the  assurances  of  others  " — he  did  not.  In  his  repoit, 
read  l)eforc  the  Committee,  Warren  says  it  was  the  General's 
"desijrn  to  contract  onr  line  and  throw  back  the  riaht  to  a  bet- 
ter  position,  our  left  being  secure.  On  the  assurance;  of  the 
commander  on  the  right  that  they  were  abundantly  able  to  hold 
their  position  against  any  force  the  nature  of  the  ground  in 
their  front  would  enable  the  enemy  to  bring  against  them,  and 
because  they  thought  to  fall  back  would  have  some  of  the  de- 
moralizing influence  of  a  retreat,  it  was  decided  to  make  no 
change  in  the  line,  but  to  sti'cngthen  it  Avith  breast-works  and 
abbatis."  Accordingly  the  troops  on  the  right  were  occupied 
that  night  with  the  axe,  the  spade,  and  tin-pan,  in  hastily 
throwing  up  breast-works.  After  which  they  bivouacked  in 
position.     Towards  morning  the  First  Corps  was  sent  for. 

Jackson's  attack,  Saturday,  on  the  eleventh  corps, 
and  its  conduct. 

Saturday,  A.  M.,  soon  after  daybreak.  General  Hooker 
and  staff,  accompanied  by  General  Sickles,  rode  along  to  the 
extreme  right  of  the  line.  The  Avhole  line  sent  up  cheers  and 
hurrahs  as  they  passed.    Some  of  the  staff  stopped  a  moment  at 
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the  line  of  the  Thirty-Third  Massachusetts  to  speak  to  IVientls. 
Brigadier-General  Devens,  then  commanding  1st  division  Elev- 
enth Cori)s,  on  the  extreme  right,  testifies  before  the  Commit- 
tee— see  Report,  beginning  p.  178 — that  General  Hooker  visi- 
ted his  division  at  that  time.  His  left  brigade,  McLean's,  was 
in  line  along  the  turnpike,  facing  to  the  front  or  south,  as  were 
substantially  the  two  other  divisions  of  the  Corps.  Of  his 
riiiht  brigade,  (each  division  in  the  Corps  had  but  two).  Von 
Gilsa's,  one-third  was  in  the  same  line,  the  remaining  portion 
"thrown  back  across  the  turnpike,  facing  westwardly." — Two 
regiments  were  in  reserve. — "These  dispositions  were  ordered 
by  ]\Iajor-General  Howard,  commanding  the  Corps,  and  were 
examined  by  him  after  they  were  made."  He  continues,  "Gen- 
eral Hooker,  after  having  carefully  examined  the  line,  was  in- 
quired  of  by  General  Howard  if  the  dispositions  were  satis- 
factory, and  replied  that  they  were."  Hooker  sa3's,  "Having 
pointed  out  to  the  Corps  comm:inders,  where  I  found  their 
lines  weak,  and  told  them  what  (lis[)()sitions  to  make  to  render 
them  stronger." 

"About  8  o'clock,  Saturday  morning,"  testifies  Major-Gen- 
ei'al  Birney,  "I  first  saw  the  enemy's  colunm  moving  continu- 
ously across  our  front  towards  the  right.  It  was  in  phiin  sight, 
with  trains,  ambuhuices,  etc.  Su[)erior  headquarters  were  im- 
mediately advised  of  this."  At  nine  o'clock,  testifies  Sickles, 
— Repcn-t  of  Connnittee,  p.  3,- — and  that  he  received  soon 
afterwards  other  reports  "showing  it  to  be  a  movement  in 
considerable  force."  He  conveyed  the  information  to  General 
Hooker,  and  went  in  person  to  investigate.  General  Warren 
says  in  his  report  that  a  few  prisoners  were  taken  that  morning 
"who  reported  that  they  had  missed  the  road,  and  that  they 
were  marching  towards  our  right."  He  testifies  also,  "  We 
caught  a  view  of  a  portion  of  tlie  enemy's  colunm  passing  on 
towards  our  right."  Hooker  states  that  at  9.30,  A.  M.,  it  had 
been  reported  to  him  "that  the  enem}^  had  been  making  a  flank 
movement  to  our  right,"  and  he  sent  the  following  order. 
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[Ciuculak] 

Headquarters  Armt  of  the  Potomac,  » 
Chancellorsville,  Va.,  May  2,  1863—9.30,  A.  M.  ) 

Major-General  Slocum  ami  .}fajor(Sei)eral  Ilouiird: 

I  nm  directed  by  the  Major-General,  commanding,  to  say,  that  the  disposi- 
tion you  iiave  made  of  your  Corps  has  been  witii  a  view  to  a  front  attack  by  the 
enemy.  If  he  should  tiirow  liinjself  upon  your  Hank,  he  wishes  you  to  examine 
the  grounil  and  detennine  upon  the  positions  you  will  take  in  that  event,  in  order 
that  30U  may  i>e  prepareil  for  liim  in  whatever  direction  he  advances.  He  sug- 
gests that  you  liave  heavy  reserves,  well  in  hand,  to  meet  this  contingency.  The 
right  of  your  line  does  not  appear  to  be  strong  enough.  No  artificial  defences 
worth  naming  have  been  thrown  up,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  scarcity  of  troops 
at  that  point,  and  not,  in  the  General's  opinion,  as  favorably  posted  as  might  be. 

We  have  good  reason  lo  suppose  that  the  enemy  is  moving  to  our  right. 

Please  advance  your  pickets,  for  purposes  of  observation,  as  far  as  may  be 
safe,  in  order  to  obtain  tiuiely  information  of  their  approach. 

James  H.  Van  Allex, 

Bn'fjcidier-Gciieral  and  Aide-de-camp. 

About  a  niilo  and  a  lialf  due  .south  from  the  Chancellor 
House,  upon  a  hill,  was  an  opening  in  the  woods  nnining  quite 
a  stretch  nearly  in  the  line  of  vision  southerly,  a  little  west  of 
south.  That  opening  was  a  road  over  the  hill.  As  early  as 
nine  o'clock,  that  morning,  a  column  of  moving  troops  was  dis- 
tinetlx'  .-^t'cn  hy  the  olHeeis  and  men  of  the  Thirty-Third  Mass., 
and  .soon  after,  or  prol)al)ly  as  soon  as  attention  was  called  to 
it,  by  all  the  troops  on  the  right  who  were  near  any  opening, 
of  which  there  were  but  few.  The  writer  remembers  distinctly 
seeing  it,  and  watching  it  tVom  time  to  time  for  hours.  Gen- 
eral attention  was  called  to  it.  From  the  direction  the  column 
took — for  it  was  marching  away  from  our  line — it  certaiidy  had 
the  appearance  of  retreating.  And  that  was  the  current  opin- 
ion of  the  troops  about  the  Thirty-Third.  As  the  plank  road 
beyond  Dowdall's  curved  around  southwesterly  towards 
Orange  C.  H.,  the  road  followed  by  the  column  seemed 
apparently  to  lead  into  that. 

General  Devens  says  in  his  testimony,  "At  about  ten  or 
eleven    o'clock,    on     Saturday  morning,    a    large    force    was 
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observed  coming  across  our  front  and  towards  our  right.  "When 
observed  by  me  it  was  on  quite  high  ground,  and  apparently 
opposite  Chancellorsville.  *  *  It  was  evident  either  that  the 
enemy  were  endeavoring  to  retreat  towards  Gordonsville,  or 
were  moving  so  as  to  turn  our  right  flank,  as  it  was  clearly 
a  movement  in  force."  He  immediately  reported  it,  he  says, 
to  General  Howard,  who  replied  "That  he  had  already  ob- 
served it,  and  that  it  was  observed  at  the  general  headquarters 
at  Chaucellorsville."  After  this  movement  of  the  enemj-  was 
observed  and  generally  known,  and  after  the  circular  of  Gen- 
eral Hooker,  referred  to,  was  issued,  General  Devens  does  not 
indicate  that  any  new  orders  were  received  from  the  Corps  com- 
mander, and  the  only  change  made  in  the  disposition  of  his 
men,  was  in  having  his  skinnish  line  along  his  front  "pushed 
out  beyond  the  main  line  to  the  distance  of  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,"  which  "was  smartly  attacked  by  the  ene- 
my's skirmishers  *  *  several  times  within  the  next  few  hours," 
once  when  General  Howard  visited  him,  and  in  General  Devens' 
opinion  these  attacks  were  intended  to  feel  our  line,  and  "were 
most  strong  indications  of  an  intention  to  move  upon  this  por- 
tion of  the  line."  Some  changes  were  made  during  the  fore- 
noon in  the  disposition  of  the  troops  of  Brigadier-General  Von 
Steinwehr,  commanding  2d  division.  On  the  rather  high 
ground  at  Dowdall's  some  breast-works  were  tluown  up  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  general  line  ;  one  or  two  regi- 
ments of  Colonel  Buschbeck's  brigade  were  put  in  them, — thus 
fronting  on  the  right  flank  ;  and  Brigadier-General  Barlow's 
brigade,  to  which  the  Thirty-Third  belonged,  was  in  reserve  and 
was  formed  in  columns  of  battalions  in  mass,  fronting  in  the 
same  direction.  It  does  not  appear  whether  Major-General 
Shurz,  commanding  the  3d  division — in  line  between  the  1st 
and  2d  divisions — made  any  changes  in  the  disposition  of  his 
men. 

The  result  of  General  Sickles'  personal  investigation  of  the 
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niovciiiont  of  tlic  ciioiny  w:i.s,  in  liis  own  words,  "I  satisfied 
niysclt"  that  it  was  a  movcniciit  in  irrcat  force.     The  direction 
which  the  enemy's  cohnnns  took,  judging  from  what  informa- 
tion we  had  of  the  country,  and  from  maps  we  had,  was  sus- 
ceptible of  two  interpretations.     It  was,  perhaps,  a  movement 
in  retreat ;  for  they  had  a  large  train  Avith  them,  a  great  many 
wagons,  and  all  anus,  except  cavalry,  were  in  large  force.     I 
pushed  a  battery  forward,  with  a  suflicient  support,  and  shelled 
this  colunm  of  the  enemy  *   *    moving  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  position  of  the  l)attery.   *  *  I  forced  the  column 
to  abandon  the  rcKid  which  they  were  taking,  and,  seeing  no 
further  movement  of  the  enemy's  troops,  we  supposed  for  a 
time  that  the}'  had,  perhaps,  abandoned  the  operation,  if  it 
was  a  movement  of  a  colunm  for  the  purpose  of  attack,  or  if 
it  was  a  movement  for  retreat,  that  they  had  taken  a  more 
available  route.     A  reconnoisance  was  then  pushed  out,  which 
resulted  in  ascertaining  that  the  movement  of  the  enemy  still 
contnuicd.    Upon  reporting  these  facts  to  General  Hooker,  he 
directed  me  to  strengthen  the  reconnoisance,  and  to  ascertain 
all  I  could  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  column,  and  the  di- 
rection in  which  it  was  moving,  Avhich  was  done.     I  reported 
to  the  Cicneral,  that  if  he  would    allow  me  to  advance    the 
whole  of  Birncy's  division,  and  suppoit  it  with  another  divis- 
ion of  infantry.  I  thought  I  would  be  able  to  get  possession  of 
the  ro:i(l  uj)on  which  the  enemy  was  moving,  at  all  events;  if 
it  was  a  retreat,  cut  them  off;  and  if  it  was  a  demonstration  on 
our  right  tlaidc,  which  was  the  other  interpretation,  it  would 
prevent  any  more   force  being  sent  in  that  direction,  and,  in 
effect,  divide  Lee's  army.     The  General  authorized  me  to  do 
so,  enjoining  upon  me,  however,  great  caution,  lest  I  should 
find  myself  overwhelmed  by  a  force  with  which  I  might  l)e  un- 
able to  cf)mpete.     General  liirney's  division  was  innnediately 
advanced  a  mile  and  a  half;   it  took   some  time  to  do  it,  be- 
cause he  had  to  push  his  division  across  two  or  three  marshes 
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and  streams  that  could  not  be  forded,  and  he  had  to  make 
bridges  for  them." 

General  Birncy  fixes  the  time.  He  testifies,  "At  about  1 
o'clock,  on  Saturday,  General  Sickles  ordered  me  to  attack 
the  passing  column  with  my  division,  and  that  my  flanks  would 
be  protected.  Whipple's  division,  of  the  Third  Corps,  and  a  di- 
vision from  the  Twelfth  Corps,  Avere  ordered  to  cover  my  left, 
and  Barlow's  Brigade,  from  Eleventh  Corps,  my  right  flank." 
Sickles  says  of  Birney,  "With  great  energy  and  activity  he  cut 
his  way  through,"  (the  "Wilderness"  here)"  and  got  possession 
of  the  road.  From  prisoners,  of  which  w-e  took  a  large  number, 
we  ascertained  that  the  column  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  Stone- 
w'all  Jackson's  Coi'ps,  Avith  the  addition  of  other  troops,  mak- 
ing a  force  which  was  estimated  by  the  prisoners  that  we  took 
at  some  forty  thousand  men.  I  reported  the  result  of  this 
operation  to  General  Hooker,  or  despatched  the  report  to  him  ; 
and  General  Pleasonton's  cavalry  was  sent  to  me,  by  my  re- 
quest, for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  in  a  flank  attack  on 
Jackson,  Avhich  I  asked  permission  to  make.  I  also  requested 
that  the  3d  division  of  my  corps  should  be  sent  to  me,  in 
order  that  I  should  have  my  full  command  available  for  that 
purpose.  We  were  contiiuially  taking  prisoners,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  indicate  the  most  brilliant  success  as  certain 
to  follow  from  throwing  this  force  upon  Jackson's  rear  and 
flank.  I  was  holding  General  Pleasonton's  cavalry  in  hand, 
desiring  to  make  the  attack  with  my  infantry  flrst.  I  had  ad- 
vanced my  2d  division  to  support  the  1st ;  and  General 
Hooker  had  sent  directions  to  General  Howard  on  my  right, 
and  General  Slocum  on  my  left,  to  support  my  movement. 
General  Slocum  sent  General  Williamson's  brigade,"  (Williams' 
division)  "to  report  to  me  for  that  purpose,  and  General 
Howard  sent  Barlow's  brigade.  Thej'  w'ere  in  position,  and  I 
was  about  to  open  my  attack  in  full  force — had  got  all  ready 
for  that  purpose," — when  something  happened  to  change  his 
miud. 
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General  llooUcr  in  his  te;?tinion3-,  after  quoting  his  Circu- 
hirof  9.30  a.  ni.  to  Generals  Slocnm  and  Howard,  and  telling 
his  directions  to  them,  says,  "As  a  still  further  precaution,  I 
directed  two  divisions  of  the  Third  Corps  to  follow  up  the  move- 
ment," (of  the  enemy).  "This  order  was  promptly  executed, 
but  the  two  divisions  did  not  reach  the  line  of  the  enemy's 
flank  movement  until  after  the  main  colunni  had  passed,  (still 
in  season  to  capture  nearly  a  regiment  of  its  rear  guard),  and 
the}-  were  ordei-ed  to  follow  up  the  enemy's  column  that  had 
passed  otf  to  our  right.  I  learned  tVom  the  prisoners  that  this 
column  was  Jackson's  Corps,  numbering  about  25,000  men. 
His  route  had  been  over  a  l)y-road  through  the  forest,  diago- 
nall}'^  across  my  front  and  approaching  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  the  right  of  the  Twenty-First  Corps." 

]Major-General  Pleasonton  testifies — see  Report  C.  C.  W., 
p.  20.  "About  4  o'clock,  I  think.  General  Hooker  sent  for 
me  and  said  that  the  enem}^  were  moving  off  in  the  direction 
of  Gordonsville  ;  that  General  Sickles  had  moved  out  with  his 
corps  on  the  plank  road  and  had  taken  the  road  to  the  south 
of  them,  and  that  he  wished  me  to  take  what  force  I  had,  and, 
as  soon  as  I  could  get  through,  follow  them  up,  and  do  them 
all  the  damage  i>ossible.  I  asked  him  if  I  was  under  General 
Sickles'  orders  ;  *  *  he  said  no  :  you  will  find  Sickles, 
however,  a  very  i)lcasant,  agreeable  man  ;  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  with  him,  and  I  want  an  oflScer  of  experience  in  that 
part  of  the  field."  He  says  he  found  Sickles,  and  "his  corps 
*  *  was  probably  a  mile  in  front,  and  there  was  pretty 
sharp  skirmishing." 

General  Warren  testifies,  "We  caught  a  view  of  a  portion 
of  the  enemy's  column  passing  on  towards  our  right,  and 
General  Sickles  went  out  with  two  of  his  divisions  and  what 
cavalr}-  we  had,  under  General  Pleasonton,  for  the  purpose  of 
harrassing  it.  *  *  At  that  hour  of  the  day  there  was  a 
general  feeling  in  the  army  that  Lee's  army  was  running  away." 
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The  testimony  given  before  "the  Joint  Committee,  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War,"  of  Congress  relating  to  this  battle,  is 
contained  in  its  "Report  on  the  Army  of  the  Potomac," 
published  in  1865,  in  one  vol.,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred,  whenever  it  is  cited.  Maj.-Gen.  Hancock  testifies  : 
"It  was  supposed  that  that  command  of  the  enemy  was 
retreating  to  Orange  C.  H.  With  that  belief.  Gen.  Hooker 
ordered  Gen.  Sickles  in  pursuit."  Hooker  and  others  testify 
that  he  sent  a  despatch  dated  4.10  p.  m..  May  2,  to  Gen. 
Sedgwick,  saying:  "We  know  the  enemy  is  flying,  trying 
to  save  his  trains  ;  two  of  Sickles  divisions  are  among  them." 
Hooker  testifies  about  it:  "It  was  based  on  a  report  sent  in 
from  Gen.  Sickles  that  the  enemy  was  fiying  at  the  time  that 
he  was  sent  out  to  follow  up  Jackson's  column.  At  the  time 
this  news  was  received  by  me,  I  was  of  the  impression  that 
the  general  was  mistaken ;  but,  nevertheless,  felt  that  no 
harm  could  come  from  its  transmission  to  Gen.  Sedgwick." 
Col.  Thomson,  aid  to  Gen.  Pleasonton,  quoted  by  Gen. 
DePeyster,  in  his  review  of  the  battle,  saj'^s.  Sickles  told 
Pleasonton  that  afternoon  that  the  enemy  were  retreating. 
The  report  from  the  Second  Mass.,  of  the  Twelfth  Corps, 
published  in  Mass.  Adj. -Gen. 's  Report,  1863,  says  :  "The 
division  was  ordered  out  towards  the  front  to  capture  a  wagon 
train,  the  enemy  being  reported  in  full  retreat." 

Meanwhile  on  the  right,  as  stated  by  Major  Freuauff", 
acting  ass't.  insp.-gen.,  on  the  staff*  of  Gen.  Devens,  in  a 
letter  published  in  Moore's  Rebellion  Record,  vol.  6.  "The 
thirty-five  men  of  cavalry,  allowed  for  the  protection  of  the 
extreme  right  of  the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  here- 
tofore not  been  able  to  discover"  any  rebels  in  force  there. 
He  explains  the  formation  of  that  part  of  V.  Gilsa's  brigade, 
the  extreme  right  of  the  Corps,  which  was  "thrown  back 
across  the  turnpike,  facing  westwardly,"  (according  to  Devens' 
testimony.)     The  Fifty-Fourth  N.  Y.  and  One  Hundred  and 
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Fifty-Til iril  Pt'iiii.  were  in  this  position,  "more  as  a  cloao 
line  of  skirmishers,  than  a  reguhir  line  of  battle,  being  ordered 
to  stand  three  feet  apart."  They  remained  in  this  formation. 
C'apt.  J.  C.  Hall,  of  the  Fifty-Fifth  Mass.,  who  was  a  sergeant 
at  this  time  in  the  Seventy-Fifth  O.,  in  McLean's  brigade,  in 
a  letter  to  the  writer,  says  that  he  was  informed  positiveh'  by 
the  licut.-ool.  and  major  of  his  regiment,  one  of  whom  suc- 
ceeded the  other  as  division  officer  of  the  day,  that  "there  was 
no  picket  stationed  north  of  the  turnpike  road,  along  which 
our  line  of  battle  extended."  General  Howard  had, 
however,  stationed  two  companies  of  infantry  where  the 
Ely's  Ford  road  crosses  Hunting  creek  in  the  rear.  Capt. 
H;dl  says:  "One  companv  of  Col.  Lee's  regiment,"  (Fifty- 
Fiflii  ()..  in  same  brigade),  "was  on  the  picket  line.  *  * 
(\)1.  Lee  received  three  messengers  between  two  and  four 
o'clock,  v.  M."  (from  this  company).  "They  reported 
that  a  heavy  force  of  both  infantry  and  artillery  was  moving 
to  our  right.  *  *  On  receiving  the  messenger  the  second 
and  third  time.  Gen.  McLean,  Colonel  Lee  and  messenger, 
went  to  (icM.  Devens,  who  examined  the  messenger,  and 
then  sent  a  staff  officer  to  Corps  headquarters.  Gen. 
Dcvdis  doultted  the  correctness  of  the  information  thus 
furnished,  and  told  Col.  Lee  that  he  had  received  no 
Motirt'  of  it  from  Corps  headquarters.  Col.  Lee  was 
persistent  in  the  opinion  that  the  information  Mas  thoroughly 
reliable,"  and  was  replied  to  by  Gen.  Devens  to  the  etiect 
that  he  was  too  much  alarmed  about  it.  ILill  states  that  he 
received  this  information  from  Col.  Lee  himself.  Devens  soon 
became  convinced  as  he  testifies  as  follows  :  "About  two  or 
three  in  the  afternoon,  two  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  out  to 
observe  the  enemy's  lines,  as  spies,  from  one  of  the  other  com- 
mands, came  in  and  reported  that  the  enemy  were  massing 
heavily  on  our  right.  As  this  information  was  of  importance, 
and    fully  confirmed  my  own  strong  opinion  of  the  intention 
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indicated  by  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  I  sent  these  men  at 
once  to  the  headqnarters  of  Gen.  Howard,  with  direction 
to  the  officer  in  charge  to  see  that  they  went  at  once,  after 
commnnicating  with  Gen.  Howard,  to  the  headquarters 
of  Gen.  Hooker.  Whether  this  information  reached 
Gen.  Hooker  I  cannot  say,  but  have  been  informed  by 
Gen.  Howard  that  all  information  sent  by  me  w^as  commu- 
nicated to  the  general  headquarters.  No  direction  having 
been  received  b}'  me  to  make  any  change,  my  troops  remained 
in  substantially  the  position  heretofore  stated."  The  distance 
to  Howard's  headquarters  was  much  less  than  a  mile,  and  to 
Hooker's,  down  the  Plank  road',  less  than  three.  Brig. 
Gen.  Schimmelfennig,  commanding  1st  brigade,  3d  divi- 
sion, says  in  a  letter  published  in  Moore's  Reb.  Record, 
vol.  (!,  "The  only  reeonnoisances  undertaken  were  made 
by  my  brigade,  and  the  hostile  movements  were  reported  by 
me  full  two  hours  before  the  opening  of  the  engagement." 
Scouts  and  patrols,  on  different  roads,  it  is  known,  frequently 
reported  that  afternoon  to  Howard  that  the  enemy  was 
moving  across  the  Plank  road  towards  Culpepper,  which  Avas 
not  in  the  direction  of  Orange  C.  H.,  or  Gordonsville,  but 
our  right  and  rear.  Schurz,  it  is  said,  reconnnended  to 
Howard  contracting  the  line  and  forming  the  Corps  on  the 
risht  flank,  at  rijrht  an2:les  with  the  Plank  road.  The 
suggestion  was  not  adopted.  After  information  was  l)rought 
in  by  one  of  the  reeonnoisances  of  Schimmelfennig  that  they 
heard  noises  indicating  a  large  body  of  rebels,  Schurz  placed 
two  of  his  regiments  in  line  in  this  direction,  quite  in  his 
rear  and  made  other  dispositions.  After  all  this  information 
came  in  from  the  outposts,  Barlow's  brigade  was  sent  two 
and  a  half  miles  away  to  Sickles.  "Weir,"  of  Howard's  staff, 
in  the  "Portland  Daily  Press"  account  styles  it  "the  best  of 
his  Corps,  consisting  partly  of  Ohio  and  Mass.  troops, 
under  a  most  brave  and  thorough  officer."     In  it  the  Seventy- 
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Third  Ohio,  Thirty-Third  Mass.,  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-Fourth,  and  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Sixth  N. 
y.  Von  Steinwehr  states  in  his  report  of  the  battle  to 
the  Adjt.-Gen.  of  Eleventh  Corps,  published  in  Moore's 
Reb.  Rec,  vol.  6.  "About  four  o'clock  p.m.,  on  the  second 
instant,  you  ordered  me  to  send  the  second  brigade,  Gen. 
F.  Barlow  commanding,  to  support  the  right  wing  of  Gen. 
Sickles'  Corps,  then  engaged  with  the  enem3\  The 
brigade  immediately  started,  and,  accompanied  by  yourself 
and  myself,  reached  the  right  wing  of  Gen.  Birney's  division 
(of  Gen.  Sickles'  Corps),  in  about  an  hour's  time.  We  found 
Gen.  Birney's  sharp  shooters  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  ; 
and  as  no  eno:ao:ement  was  imminent  I  returned  to  the  first 
brigade,   near  Dowdall's." 

Before  it  started,  the  men  of  the  Thirty-Third,  and 
doubtless  those  of  the  other  regiments  in  Barlow's  brigade, 
were  ordered  to  leave  behind  their  knapsacks.  Two  compa- 
nies of  the  Thirty-Third,  D  and  H,  under  Lieut. -Col. 
Rider,  were  left  behind,  being  out  on  picket  somewhere  in 
the  wilderness.  The  march  of  the  briijade  was  through 
the  clearhig,  then  through  an  undergrowth  by  a  stream, 
strikins^  into  a  road  throuijh  the  forest.  The  march  was  bv 
route-step  in  no  particular  hurry.  Howard  accompanied  the 
brigade  ;  rode  a  part  of  the  way  by  the  side  of  the  colonel 
of  the  Thirty-Third,  and  talked  with  him.  After  marching 
a  mile  or  more,  and  arriving  at  some  buildings  in  a  clearing, 
a  halt  was  made,  the  men  were  allowed  to  rest,  and  Howard 
spent  a  few  minutes  there  in  conversation.  At  that  time  the 
Twenty-Third  Georgia  regiment,  which  had  been  captured  by 
Sickles'  command,  passed  the  Thirty-Third.  Birney's  division 
was  seen,  at  first,  in  line  to  the  left.  After  a  while  Howard 
left  and  the  brigade  pushed  on  over  the  Furnace  road,  or  some 
other,  in  support  of  Birney,  from  whom  it  soon  got  separated. 
It  pushed  on  for  miles  into  the  woods  and  into  the  night,  to 
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find  him,  and  did  not  find  him,  or  anybody  in  particular.     In 
fact  it  got  lost. 

After  the  brigade  left  its  position  at  Dowdall's  tavern,  no 
other  changes  apparently  were  made  in  the  disposition  of 
the  remaining  regiments  of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  "which  were 
still  in  line  to  cover  a  front  attack.  Lieut. -Col.  Salomon, 
commanding  Eighty-Second  Illinois  regiment,  Schimmel- 
fennig's  l)rigade,  in  his  report,  published  in  Moore's  Reb. 
Rec,  vol.  G,  says:  "Between  five  and  six  o'clock  p.  m., 
the  colonel  received  the  order  that  his  men  should  make 
themselves  comfortable."  Hooker,  speaking  of  the  Eleventh 
Corps  at  this  time,  says  in  his  testimony,  "Their  arms  were 
stacked,  and  the  men  were  away  from  them,  and  scattered 
about  for  the  purpose  of  cooking  their  suppers,  and  for  other 
purposes.  No  disposition  had  been  made  to  receive  an  attack, 
and  there  were  no  pickets  on  the  alert  to  advise  of  the 
approach  of  an  enemy."  John  Esten  Cooke,  in  his  Life  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  and  Major  Leigh,  who  was  on  the  staff 
of  A.  P.  Hill,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  "Southern  Historical 
Society  Papers,"  both  state,  as  a  fact,  that  the  men  of  the 
Eleventh  Corps,  at  the  time  they  were  attacked,  were 
cooking  their  suppers. 

Capt.  Hall  in  his  letter  says  of  McLean's  brigade : 
"About  4.30  p.  M.,  of  the  2d,  the  troops  stacked  arms,  and 
proceeded  to  get  supper.  The  bands  were  on  the  line, 
playing  their  most  lively  airs.  The  road  was  full  of  good 
natured,  jovial,  and  happy  soldiers,  freed  for  the  time  being 
from  the  mental  and  physical  strain  of  the  past  five  or  six 
days.  The  word  had  been  passed  among  them  that  all  danger 
of  an  attack  that  day  had  passed.  The}^  as  well  as  their 
general  officers,  were  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  storm  so 
soon  to  burst  upon  them." 

Meanwhile,  Jackson  had  the  entire  day,  from  six  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  according  to  rebel  accounts,  until  five,  p.  m.  to  march, 
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substantially  undisturbed,  his  three  divisions  deliberately 
along  our  front,  l>y  the  Furnace  road,  over  the  hill  in  plain 
view  to  the  south,  and  then  instead  of  retreating  to  Orange 
C.  H.  to  march  by  the  Brook  or  Brock  road,  north-west, 
across  the  plank  road  to  the  turnpike,  and  selecting  a  favor- 
able position,  form  his  formidable  column  for  attack. 
Substantially  undisturbed,  for  (ien.  Lee  in  his  report  tells 
how  little  Jackson  was  delayed  by  Sickles.  The  reports 
of  the  i-ebel  commanders  on  this  battle  are  published  in 
vol.  10,  Moore's  Reb.  Rec.  Lee  says:  "As  the  rear  of 
the  train  was  passing  the  furnace,  a  large  force  of  the  enemy 
advanced  from  Chancellorsville  and  attempted  its  capture." 
The  Twenty-Third  Georgia  had  been  left  to  guard  the  flank. 
A  passing  battery  was  put  in  position,  two  companies 
supported  it.  "The  enem}'  was  kept  back  by  this  small 
force  until  the  train  had  passed,  but  his  superior  numbers"  (a 
Corps)  !  "enabled  him  subsequently  to  surround  and  capture 
the  greater  part  of  the  Twenty-Third  Georgia.  Gen. 
Anderson,"  (not  of  Jackson's  colunni),  "was  directed  to 
send  a  brigade  to  resist  the  further  progress  of  the  column, 
and  detached  Gen.  Posey  for  that  purpose.  Gen.  Posey 
became  warmly  engaged  with  a  superior  force,  but  being 
rcinfoived  by  Gen.  Wright,  the  enemy's  advance  was 
arrested."  According  to  Brig.-Gen.  Archer,  when  the 
t nil II  was  attacked,  his  brigade  and  Thomas',  of  Jackson's 
coluMui,  were  sent  back;  found  the  enemy  already  repulsed 
by  the  small  force  referred  to,  then  resumed  their  march. 

"On  reaching  the  plank  road  again,"  says  Brig.-Gen. 
Kodes,  in  his  report,  "about  two  miles  north-west  of 
Chancellorsville,  our  cavalry  was  found  skirmishing  with  that 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  delay  was  caused  by  an  endeavor  on  our 
part  to  entrap  them,"  the  poor  little  thirty-live  !  The  enemy's 
cavalry,  being  Brig.-Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee's  brigade,  under  Gen. 
Stu.'irt    ill    person.     Cooke    says   this    movement    of  Jackson 
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had  been  "completely  masked  by  the  cavalry,  which  attacked 
and  drove  off  the  leconnoitering  parties  of  the  enemy — 
its  destination  undreamed  of  by  the  Federal  array,  now 
engrossed  by  Lee's  attack  in  front." 

Fitzhugh  Lee,  in  an  address  recently  delivered,  (in  Octo- 
ber, 1879),  published  in  "Southern  Historical  Society  papers," 
furnishes  us  with  what  may  be  appropriately  called  a  remark- 
able piece  of  testimony  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  Eleventh 
Corps  for  the  impending  attack,  contirniing  the  testimony  of 
Hall  and  others.  He  says:  "I  made  a  personal  reconnois- 
sance  to  locate  the  Federal  right  for  Jackson's  attack.  With 
one  staff  officer,  I  rode  across  and  beyond  the  Plank  road,  in 
the  direction  of  the  old  turnpike,  pursuing  a  path  through  the 
woods,  momentarily  expecting  to  find  evidence  of  the  enemy's 
presence.  Seeing  a  wooded  hill  in  the  distance,  I  determined, 
if  possible,  to  get  upon  its  top,  as  it  promised  a  view  of  the 
adjacent  country.  Cautiously  I  ascended  its  side,  reaching 
the  open  spot  upon  its  summit,  without  molestation.  What 
a  sight  presented  itself  before  me  !  Below,  and  hut  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant  ran  the  Federal  line  of  battle.  I  was 
in  rear  of  Howard's  right.  There  were  the  line  of  defence 
with  abatis  in  front  and  long  lines  of  stacked  arms 
in  rear.  Two  cannon  were  visible  in  the  part  of  the 
line  seen.  The  soldiers  were  in  groups  in  the  rear,  laughing, 
chatting,  smoking,  probably  engaged,  here  and  there,  in 
games  of  cards  and  other  amusements  indulged  in  while 
feeling  safe  and  comfortable,  awaiting  orders.  In  rear  of 
them  were  other  parties  driving  up  and  butchering  beeves. 
The  remembrance  of  the  scene  is  as  clear  as  it  was  sixteen 
years  ago.  So  impressed  was  I  with  m}^  discovery,  that  I 
rode  rapidly  back  to  the  point  on  the  Plank  road  where  I  had 
left  my  cavalry,  and  back  down  the  road  the  cavalry  was 
moving,  until  I  met 'Stonewall,' himself."  (The  italics  are  the 
author's).     He  told  him  if  he  would  come  with  him,  he  would 
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show  liiin  the  enemy's  right,  aiul  the  advantage  of  attacking 
from  the  turnpike,  instead  of  the  Phmk  road,  the  "enemy's 
lines  being  taken  in  reverse."  Jackson  saw  the  sight.  "His 
expression  was  one  of  intense  interest,  his  face  *  *  radiant 
at  the  success  of  his  tlank  movement,  *  *  his  lips  were 
moving  *  *  praying  in  full  view  and  in  rear"  of  our  flank. 
It  was  then,  he  says,  only  about  2  p.  M.  At  .3  p.  m.  he  would 
have  seen  the  same  sight.  Jackson  ordered  his  column  to 
cross  to  the  turnpike.  Jackson  concentrated  his  forces  not  far 
from  Devens'  right,  about  half  a  mile  or  less,  according  to  rebel 
accounts,  promptly  formed  his  three  divisions,  Early's  being 
left  at  Fredericksburg,  into  a  column  of  attack,  in  a  line  diag- 
onally across  the  turnpike.  In  front,  D.  11.  Hill's  division, 
commanded  by  Brig. -Gen.  Rodes  —  four  brigades  in  line  of 
battle  —  one  in  line  in  the  rear — in  all,  twenty-two  regiments. 
One  or  two  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  Rodes'  division,  was 
Trimble's,  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Colston  —  three  brigades 
in  line  of  battle,  fifteen  regiments,  nearl}'  all  on  the  left  of 
the  turnpike.  In  a  third  line,  Maj.-Gen.  A.  P.  Hill's  division, 
four  brigades,  eighteen  regiments,  mostly  in  line,  partly 
moving  by  the  flank.  Covering  both  flanks  of  Jackson,  was 
Lee's  brigade  of  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  in  all,  twenty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  infantry,  according  to  rebel 
reports,  besides  Archer's  and  Thomas'  brigades  of  about  four 
thousand  men,  on  the  lUMrch  to  join  the  rest,  and  F.  Lee's 
fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  the  number  he  states.  The  Eleventh 
corps  consisted  of  not  over  eleven  tlunisaud  men,  and  iiarlow's 
brigade,  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  being  beyond  reach, 
ninety-five  luiiidicd  men,  all  told,  were  here  and  there  along 
the  thin  line  endeavoring  to  "make  themselves  comfortable"  — 
in  happy  unconsciousness  of  the  impending  avalanche,  and 
rejoicing  over  the  enemy's  reported  retreat.  Cooke  says: 
"Jackson  had  moved  so  skilfully  and  silently  that  up  to  the 
moment  of  attack,  the  enemy  did  not  so  much  as  suspect  his 
presence." 
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At  5  1-4  o'clock,  Jackson  gave  the  order.  At  5  1-2,  a 
rebel  gun  threw  a  shell,  and  the  column  started.  The  startled 
deer  and  rabl)its  fled  before  it,  some  into  the  federal  lines. 
The  line  of  twenty-two  regiments  pushed  rapidly  forward, 
tired  volleys,  then  made  a  rush,  closely  followed  by  those  in 
the  rear,  and  by  the  batteries,  with  a  rebel  yell  from  the 
whole,  that  reverberated  thro'  the  woods,  and  doubtless  it 
sounded  and  seemed  to  the  amazed  Eleventh  Corps  as  if  the 
infernal  hosts  were  coming  up  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Capt.  Hall  continues  his  account :  "I  was  just  before  6  o'clock, 
r.  M.,  in  the  act  of  dipping  my  tin  cup  into  a  spring,  about 
fifty  feet  from  where  our  guns  were  stacked,  (the  75th  O.) 
and  just  in  the  rear  of  Von  Gilsa's  two  deflected  regiments, 
when  I  was  astounded  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  as  it  struck 
a  tree  standing  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  spring.  I  am  con- 
fident that  that  was  the  very  first  warning  that  we  had.  I 
was  near  enough  (but  a  few  feet  ofi")  to  our  extreme  right, 
to  have  heard  the  discharge  of  a  musket,  had  there  been  any 
discharged.  Nor  did  I  hear  any  command  or  other  note  of 
warning.  The  shell  came  from  a  gun  stationed  on  the  old 
turnpike,  close  up  to  our  flank,  so  near,  in  fact,  that  the 
roar  of  the  gun  and  the  burstinfj  of  the  shell  seemed  simulta- 
neous, as  was  also  the  rebel  yell,  as  Jackson's  force  burst 
upon  us,  and  the  attack  coming  from  the  flank  and  rear,  as  it 
did,  was  the  most  complete  surprise  I  ever  experienced. 
Von  Gilsa's  brigade  was  crushed  before  it  could  hardly  raise  a 
hand.  The  enemy  was  into  and  over  the  two  deflected  regi- 
ments before  a  large  part  of  this  portion  of  our  line  could 
unstack  their  miiskets. "  The  Ohio  Adjt.-Gen.'s  history  of  the 
reo^iments  in  McLean's  brio;ade  states  that  the  first  thino;  heard 
was  artillery  and  then  volleys  and  yells  —  that  one  of  the 
two  right  regiments  left  350  guns  in  their  stack.  Writers  on 
the  battle  have  lingered  pleasantly  over  their  accounts  of  the 
"skedaddle"  of  the   Eleventh  Corps   which  ensued.     Indeed 
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till'  situation  of  that  (\)ri)s  at  tlic  tiiiu'  hciiiu-  understood,  the 
result  iVom  the  shock  of  this  rehel  tornado  can  easily  1)6  imag- 
ined without  description.  The  aceounts  say  that  men  ran 
awav  tVoui  their  lines,  regiments  hroke,  guns  and  caissons 
started,  tiains  of  aml)idanees  and  amnumition  wagons,  pack 
mules,  and  licef  cattle  were  stampeded,  and  the  Avhole  mass, 
panic  stricken,  came  tearing  down  the  single  road,  sweeping 
everything  before  them,  into  the  large  tield  in  front  of  the 
Chancellor  housp,  which  was  soon  tilled,  as  one  writer  says, 
with  "Itattery  wagons.  ainl)ulances.  horses,  men,  cannons, 
caissons,  all  jumhled  and  tumbled  together  in  one  inextricable 
mass"  —  the  men  "flying  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them." 
Warren  testifies:  "The  first  drove  of  fugitives  I  saw  was 
nothing  but  these  ambulances  and  pack-mules,  enough  to  run 
any  man  down  who  attempted  to  go  in  an  opposite  direction. 
And  that,  1  think,  together  with  the  attack  of  the  enemy  in 
front  shook  the  line,  and  they  thought  everything  was  going." 
Salomon  says  in  his  report,  "horses,  mules  and  ambulances  of 
the  1st  division  came  running  in  the  greatest  confusion  and 
disorder  from  the  right,  and  passed  in  rear  of  the  regiment." 
Hooker  testifies  as  to  this  stampede  and  what  he  did  about  it : 
"Fearing  that  the  fugitives  would  stampede  the  whole  army,  I 
directed  the  cavalry  with  me,  assisted  by  my  staff,  to  charge 
them,  sabre  in  hand,  but  no  human  power  could  arrest  their 
flight.  Seeing  this,  I  double-quicked  Berry's  division  of  the 
3d  Corps"  (his  old  division,  in  it  the  First,  Eleventh  and 
Sixteenth  Mass.)  "a  division  that  had  never  failed  me,  and  a 
brigade  of  the  2d  Corps,  then  near  me,  both  in  reserve"  (and 
nil  there  was  left  of  his  reserve)  "to  cover  the  rear  of  the 
Eleventh  (^orps." 

To  the  troops  and  generals  who  saw  these  sights  it 
<loubtless  seemed  as  if  the  whole  Eleventh  Corps  had  run 
away  without  firing  a  shot,  or  facing  the  ememy  for  a  minute, 
and   as  most  of  the  published  statements  of  the  conduct  of  the 
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Corps  have  come  from  those  officers,  or  arm}^  correspond- 
ents, who  saw  what  happened  from  this  part  of  the  battle- 
field—  such,  up  to  this  day,  has  been  the  generally  received 
account  of  that  Corps'  conduct.  Some  of  the  regiments,  and 
some  of  the  artillery  of  the  Corps,  were  undoubtedly  over- 
come with  a  panic,  and  stampeded  without  striking  a  blow.  Of 
how  many  this  is  true  it  cannot  now  be  accurately  known,  on 
the  testimony  so  far  published,  and  accessible,  certainly  not 
the  majority  of  the  Corps.  But  it  is  certain  from  the  testimony, 
that  some  of  the  infantry  and  the  artillery  of  that  Corps,  in 
their  hopeless  position  that  night  made  a  stubborn  resistance, 
and  did  some  gallant  fighting,  that  deserved  a  better  chance 
of  success,  and  better  mention  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 
Devens  testifies  —  "The  skirmish  line  resisted  the  enemy 
with  great  determination,  but  as  it  was  forced  back,  and  the 
main  line  of  the  enemy  came  in  sight,  it  Avas  a  question  of 
time  only,  how  soon  he  -would  overcome  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  1st  division.  *  *  Great  determination  w^as  exhib- 
ited by  the  officers  and  most  of  the  men."  Freuauff  says 
that  his  regiment,  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-Third 
Penn.,  which  was  one  of  the  two  in  line  on  the 
right  fiank,  the  men  "three  feet  apart"  —  after  it  W'as 
enveloped  on  three  sides  by  the  enemy,  and  two  other 
regiments  had  fled,  after  the  first  volley,  "still  stood  and 
gave,  as  a  regiment,  a  parting  volley,  wdiich  rebel  prisoners 
report  to  have  fearfully  mowed  down  the  ranks  of  the 
advancing,  first  Virginia"  (Alabama)?  "brigade.  Then  the 
order  to  retreat  was  given."  Nine  regiments  were  in  its 
particular  front.  "The  Seventy-Fifth  O.,"  says  Hall,  "the 
reserve  just  in  the  rear  of  these  two  regiments,  snatched  their 
muskets,  changed  front,  deploying  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
deploying,  pushed  the  right  company  fairly  among  the  enemy. 
It  stood  up  manfully,  fired  rapidly,  fought  bravely.  What 
could  it  do  to  stay  the  rush  of  Jackson's  force  ?     *     *     The 
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Twentv-Fif'tli  ()..  in  reserve,  but  a  short  distance  away,  also 
r.ipidiv  cliaiiiicMl  tVoiit  :iii(l  deployed.  It,  too,  fought  desper- 
ately. The  lM  l)riL':ide '"  (the  rest  of  it,  McLean's)  "which  faced 
south,  also  endeavored  to  change  front,  but  Jackon's  troops 
were  among  them,  while  they  were  in  the  act  of  performing 
this  evolution.  Our  little  brigade  of  only  1500  men,  bravely 
stood  their  ground  too  long,  for  Jackson's  line  was  lapping 
both  their  flanks.  *  *  It  fought  till  it  was  crushed  by  the 
mere  weight  of  numbers."  Four  of  the  five  colonels  were 
wounded,  one  mortally,  the  fifth  had  his  horse  shot  under 
him,  one  lieut. -colonel  was  killed.  The  brigade  lost  900 
men.  A  part  of  the  brigade  rallied  near  the  intersection  of 
the  turnpike  and  Plank  road.  The  Ohio  brigade  had  fought 
hard  on  many  a  field.  At  the  second  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  the 
Seventy-Fifth  O.,  had  ninety  bullet  holes  through  its  flag. 
Capt.  Hall  concludes  his  account  by  saying:  "I  have  submit- 
ted the  statement  I  send  you,  to  several  officers  of  McLean's 
brigade.  They  all  have  told  me  that  it  is  perfectly  accurate." 
The  Ohio  Adjt.-Gen.'s  history  says  in  its  account  of  the 
Twenty-Fifth  regiment:  "One  solid  shot  was  followed  by 
the  thunder  of  twenty  thousand  muskets  and  the  deafening 
roar  of  artillery.  *  *  The  Twenty-Fifth  deployed,  changed 
front,  and  moved  forward  one  hundred  yards,  exposed  to  a 
merciless  fire.  *  *  The  Fifty-Fifth  and^  Seventy-Fifth, 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  and  these  three  regi- 
ments held  their  position  until  the  broken  fragments  of  the 
1st  brigade  had  passed  to  their  rear,  and  the  enemy  had 
enveloped  them  on  three  sides,  and  then  they  too  fell  back." 
The  rebel  Brig.-Gen.  Doles  whose  brigade,  of  D.  IL  Hill's 
division  was  in  the  front  line,  says  in  his  report:  "The 
l)riga<le  moved  as  rapidly  as  possible  through  a  very  thick 
wood,  and  skirmishers  were  immediately  engaged  by  those  of 
the  enemy.  Our  forces  marching  rapidly  forward,  assisted  in 
driving  in  the  enemey's  sharp-shooters.   wIkmi  we  were  sub- 
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jected  to  a  very  heav}'  musket  fire,  and  grape,  caunister  and 
shell.  The  command  was  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
his  intrenched  position.  *  *  After  a  resistance  of  ahout 
ten  minutes,  we  drove  him  from  his  positions  on  the  left,  and 
carried  his  battery  of  two  guns."  This  was  undoubtedly 
Gen.  Devens'  position  on  the  extreme  right,  and  the  guns 
were  his,  as  he  says  of  his  artillery  in  his  testimony,  "a 
section  (two  pieces)  was  placed  upon  the  turnpike  road 
facing  westerly."  So  then,  a  fight  was  made  here,  by  at  least 
this  section  of  artiller^s  the  Penn.  regiment  and  the  Ohio 
brigade,    for   ten   minutes   against  the  terrible  odds. 

Gen.  Howard  was  unable  to  arrive  on  the  ground  until  the 
right  was  driven  in.  Says  the  Portland  "Daily  Press"  account, 
signed  "Weir,"  one  of  Gen.  Howard's  staff,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Frank  Moore,  in  whose  Reb.  Rec.  it  was  published, 
vol.  H.  "Gen  Howard  conducted  the  brigade"  (Barlow's) 
"to  its  position  in  person,  taking  some  prisoners  on  the  way. 
Gen.  Howard  galloped  back  to  his  head-(piarter.s  with  the 
greatest  speed,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  he  made  no  delay, 
for  within  five  minutes  after  his  return,  a  couple  of  shots 
from  two  of  our  rified  cannon  located  on  the  right,  upon  the 
old  turnpike,  announced  the  enemy  in  that  vicinity.  Soon  a 
terrific  storm  of  musketry  confirmed  the  belief  that  the  rebels 
had  attacked  our  right  flank.  The  General  and  staff  were  in 
the  saddle  and  galloping  to  the  point  of  attack  without  a 
moments  delay ;  but  before  the  General  got  there  the  right 
l)rigade  *  *  had  given  away  and  was  pouring  back  in 
utter  rout.  As  he  went  along,  Gen.  Howard  changed  the 
direction  of  a  brigade,  so  that  it  would  face  the  enemy  coming 
from  the  right.  He  also  sent  directions  to  the  artillery, 
which  now  opened  a  most  destructive  fire  upon  the  impet- 
uous foe.  But  now  he  found  it  necessary  to  use  every  effort, 
both  in  person  and  by  employing  the  staflf  officers  to  rally 
the  broken  regiments.      *     *     The  overwhelming  charge  of 
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tlio  rebels,  aoc()ini)ani(.'<l  I'y  their  triiiini)h!int  yells,  the 
rushin"-  back  of  the  routed  troops,  all  so  sudden  and  bewil- 
dering,  seemed  to  turn  the  heads  of  many  of  the  officers  as 
well  as  men."  Gen.  Devens  says  of  the  defence  made  by 
his  division  :  "The  fact  that  out  of  this  division  of  less  than 
4,000  men  l.GOO  by  name  are  included  in  the  list  of  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  (nearly  every  regimental,  brigade,  and 
division,  commander  ])eing  on  the  list)  shows  that  the  utmost 
was  done  l)y  it  to  prevent  the  disaster  which  threatened  the 
army."  Of  his  own  gallant  efforts  to  this  end.  Gen.  Howard 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  him  —  "More  than  an  hour  after  the 
attack  I  saw  you  still  rallying  men  ;  forming  lines  to  resist 
the  enemy's  attack,  though  suffering  from  a  severe  and  pain- 
ful wound  received  early  in  the  action."  While  this  attack 
had  fallen  upon  the  regiments  of  Devens'  division  without 
the  slightest  warning  to  them,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  a  com- 
petent authority  states  that  there  was  a  picket  line  around  the 
ri"-ht  flank,  and  that  l)esides  a  small  bodv  of  cavalrv,  the 
thirty-five  probably,  a  full  ('onii)any,  reporting  to  Devens 
after  three  or  four  o'clock,  Avas  sent  out  by  him  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  they  all  failed  to  find  any  rel)els  there  except 
cavalry,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  screen  to  Jackson's 
movement.  After  the  division  fell  back,  one  of  McLean's 
reiriments,  the  Seventeenth  Conn,  was  rallied  under  its  major, 
Brady  the  colonel  being  wounded  and  lieut.-col.  killed,  and 
bravely  fought  for  a  while  in  Schurz's  line. 

Schurz  was  at  the  headquarters  of  Howard  wIkmi  the  attack 
commenced.  He  mounted  and  rode  to  his  division.  As  the 
enemy's  line  of  battle  was  coming  on  diagonally  across  that 
of  the  main  part  of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  and  thus  in  rear  as 
well  as  in  flank,  it  struck  the  Twenty-Sixth  AVis.  and 
Seventy-Fifth  Penn.,  the  two  regiments  which  had  been 
placed  there  by  Schurz,  almost  at  the  same  time  that  it  did 
Devens'  extreme  right.     The  two  companies  of  the  Thirty- 
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Third  on  picket  were  near  this  division.  Page,  of  Company 
D. ,  who  was  on  picket  post,  says  that  the  first  thing  he  saw 
or  heard  was  a  line  of  the  enemy  coming  on  in  the  rear,  and 
that  his  squad  laughed  at  him  when  he  reported  it.  The 
arms  of  regiments  of  the  1st  division  were  still  in  stack, 
he  saw,  and  the  tires  still  blazing  under  their  camp  kettles. 
Devens'  force  of  cavalry  had  just  been  reconnoitering  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  enemy  came,  and  reported  nothing 
there  but  cavahy  pickets.  When  the  attack  came,  Schurz, 
as  soon  as  he  arrived,  hastily  put  the  One  Hundred  and 
Nineteenth  N.  Y.  in  line  on  the  flank  and  in  rear.  The 
Seventy-Fifth  Penn.  was  taken  at  a  disadvantage  and  had  to 
fall  back.  The  account  in  the  Wisconsin  Adjt. -Gen's,  history 
of  the  regiments  of  that  state  says  :  "here  those  two  regiments, 
the  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  N.  Y.  and  the  Twenty- 
Sixth  Wis.  both  under  fire  for  the  first  time,  standing  alone 
on  a  bare  hill  top,  attacked  by  a  largely  superior  number, 
who  had  the  advantage  of  a  screening  forest,  stood  and 
fought  unflinchingly  until  the  enemy  had  largely  doubled 
around  their  flanks,  both  right  and  left,"  and  then  did  not 
retire  until  ordered.  Another  authority  says  that  the  Wiscon- 
sin regiment  fought  here  twenty  minutes,  then  retired  in 
good  order.  There  was  scarcely  an  oflicer  in  it  who  was  not 
either  woimded  or  had  a  bullet  hole  through  his  clothing.  It 
gained  precious  time  for  preparing  a  defence  at  Dowdall's 
Tavern.  The  gallant  and  accomplished  Col.  Peissner  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  N.  Y.,  was  shot  dead  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment.  There  was  an  embankment  through 
which  the  turnpike  was  cut,  and  other  difficulties  of  ground 
that  prevented  prompt  changes  of  front,  and  proper  manoeu- 
vering,  still  attempts  were  instantly  made  to  check  the  enemy. 
Brig. -Gen.  Schimmelfennig,  an  old  German  officer 
who  commanded  the  1st  brigade  in  Schurz's  division,  in  a 
letter  to  that  general  published  in  Moore's  Reb.  Rec. ,  vol.  6, 
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says  "it  was  the  second  line  of  your  division  which,  although 
run  down  by  the  1st  division,  changed  front  from  south  to 
west  in  less  than  two  minutes  time  ;  that  it  was  the  brigade 
battery,  connnanded  by  Capt.  Dilger,  on  the  left,  which 
checked  the  heavy  column  of  the  enemy  pouring  into  us 
from  the  front,  and  from  both  flanks,  and  that  the  first  line 
of  your  division,  in  connection  wMth  Col.  Bushbeck's  brigade 
of  Gen.  Steinwehr's  division,  formed  behind  two  of  my  regi- 
ments—  the  ^2d  111.,  Col.  Hecker  and  157th  N.  Y.,  Col. 
Brown  —  and  occupied  the  rifle  pits."  Lieut. -Col.  Salomon, 
who  succeeded  Col.  Hecker  after  he  was  wounded,  says  in  his 
report  that  after  forming  line  of  battle  facing  to  the  west, 
"We  then  marched  in  line  of  battle  and  in  good  order,  to  the 
top  of  a  little  hill  in  our  rear,  and  there  faced  the  enemy. 
*  *  We  commenced  firing,  and  the  regiment  fired  at  least 
six  rounds  from  this  position.  *  *  The  regiment,"  (being 
then  outflanked)  "fell  back  fifteen  yards  in  good  order, 
leaving  about  seventy  killed  and  wounded  on  the  ground  it 
had  occupied.  Col.  Hecker  then  took  the  flag  in  his  hand, 
cheering  his  men  to  make  a  charge  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
should  arrive  at  the  proper  distance."  The  regiment  was 
again  outflanked.  The  Colonel  shot,  and  fell  from  his  horse, 
and  the  regiment  "retired  in  good  order,  keeping  up  a 
steady  fire,  wiiirh  considerabl}^  checked  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  to  the  edge  of  the  woods."  The  men  here  fired  a 
round,  retreated  a  hundred  yards,  then  "fired  two  more 
rounds,  which  were  very  eflcctive,  *  *  making  in  all  a 
loss  of  1.5(5  killed,  wounded  and  missing."  Dilger's  and 
^^'iednch's  batteries  kept  up  a  rapid  fire  with  spherical  case, 
grape  and  cannister,  that  did  execution.  Dilger  only  lim- 
bered up  and  took  his  battery  to  the  rear  when  the  enemy 
had  got  between  his  pieces,  then  ineflectually  attempted  to 
drag  ofl"  one  of  his  guns  with  dead  horses  hanging  in  the  liai- 
ness.    Under  the  great  difliculties  that  surrounded  him,  Schurz 
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made  several  attempts  to  reorganize  his  retreating  regiments, 
and  led  them  in  person,  Avith  hnrrahs,  to  the  charge;  bnt  they 
were  steadily  outflanked,  and  had  to  fall  back,  llis  division 
lost  117  killed,  3()8  wounded,  450  missing,  many  of  these 
killed   or   wounded,  probably. 

The  rebel  Gen.  Doles,  continuing  his  narrative  says, 
"The  command  moved  forward  at  the  'double  quick' 
to  assault  the  enemv  avIio  had  taken  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  crest  of  a  hill  in  the  open  tield.  He  was 
soon  driven  from  this  position,  the  command  pursuing 
him.  lie  made  a  stubborn  resistance  from  behind  a  wattlinsf 
fence,  on  a  hill  covered  thickly  with  pine.  The  whole  com- 
mand mov^ed  against  this  position,  the  4th  and  44th  Georgia 
in  front,  and  the  21st  and  12th  on  his  left  flank  and  rear. 
Here  Ave  captured  one  gun  (a  rifled  piece).  We  pursued 
his  retreating  forces  about  three  hundred  yards  over  an  open 
lield,  receiving  a  very  severe  fire  from  musketry  and  a  bat- 
tery of  four  pieces  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  that  commanded 
the  field  beloAv."  One,  and  probably  both  of  these  second  and 
third  positions  described  b^^  Doles,  were  Schurz's,  defended 
1)3'  Schimmelfenuig's  command  in  front,  and  part  of  Kryzanow- 
ki's  brigade,  and  Col.  Buschbeck's,  in  second  line,  and  the  bat- 
tery WHS  Dilger's.  The  rebel  Gen.  Colston  says  his  brigade 
helped  to  "capture  the  first  line  of  intrenchments  of  the 
enemy  which  were  in  an  open  field,  beyond  the  Wilderness 
church.  This  they  did  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and 
musketry." 

After  these  two  positions  Avere  carried  by  the  enemy, 
the  next  one  attacked,  the  fourth,*  according  to  Doles, 
although  Col.  O'Neal  who  succeeded  him  in  command,  men- 
tions but  two  previous,  Avas  the  position,  at  Dowdall's 
Tavern,  or  Molzi  Chancellor's,  held  by  the  remaining  brigade 
of  Steinwehr's  division.  Col.  Buschbeck's.  Steinwcjhr  says  in 
his  report  that  while  returning  from  Barlow's  brigade  to  near 
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Dowdairs,  "  1  lic.ird  heavy  lirini:-  in  that  diivction,  which 
showed  that  a  stroiiir  attack  was  made  upon  our  Corps,  When  I 
arri\i'd  u\u>\\  the  tichl.  I  iound  Col.  Buslibeck  with  three  reg- 
iments (if  his  hriirade  (the  27th  IVnn.,  7l?d  Penu.,  and  lf)4th 
X.  Y.  \(>ls.)  >till  oeeujninir  the  same  irround"  (on  the  south 
side  ot'  the  turn[)ike)  "near  the  taxcrn,  and  defending  this 
position  with  great  tirnniess  and  g  lUantrv  :  the  fourth  regi- 
ment, (the  2Itth  regt.  X.  V.  vols.)  he  had  sent  to  the  north 
side  of  the  road  to  till  tlu'  place  lately  occupied  hy  tiie  sec- 
ond lirigade,  hefore  its  detachment.  The  attack  of  the 
enemv  was  very  powerful.  They  emerged  in  close  columns 
from  the  woods,  and  had  thrown  the  tirst  and  second  divi- 
sions, who  retired  towards  Chancellorsville,  in  great  confu- 
sion. Col.  A.  Buschheck  succeeded  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  enemy,  and  I  directed  In'm  to  hold  his  position  as  long  as 
possible.  The  men  fought  with  great  determination  and 
courage.  Soon,  however,  the  enemy  gained  both  wings  of 
the  brigade,  and  the  entilading  tire  which  was  now  opened 
u[»on  this  small  force,  and  which  killed  and  wounded  nearly 
one-third  of  its  whole  strength,  soon  forced  them  to  retire. 
Col.  A.  Buschbeck  then  withdrew  his  small  brigade  in  per- 
fect order,  towards  the  woods,  the  enemy  closely  pressing  on. 
Twice  he  halted,  hred  a  round,  and  at  last  reached  the  rear 
of  (Jen.  Sickl(\s'  Corps,  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  position 
near  Chancellorsville.  Here  he  formed  his  regiment  in 
close  column,  and  you  will  recollect,  olfered  to  advance 
again  to  a  bayonet  charge."  The  plucky  old  soldier!  "The 
first  ))rigade  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  four  hundred  and 
ninety-four  men  and— • — otHcers  :  among  th(>  latter,  three  regi- 
mental conunanders.  »  *  [  must  speak  in  high  terms  of 
Col.  Adolph  Buschbeck,  for  his  gallantry  and  determination, 
and  for  the  complete  control  he  retained  over  his  command 
during  the  whole  engagement."  Schinmiclfennig  continuing 
jn    his   letter  savs,    "Your   two    brigades,   and    those   of  Col. 
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Buschbeck,  together,  compri.siiiii'  not  quite  four  thousuiid  mus- 
kets, alone  received  the  entire  shock  of  the  battle,  and  held 
the  enemy  in  check  for  at  least  an  hour.  *  *  The  three 
brioades  aI)ove  named,  although  l)oth  their  flaidvs  were 
turned,  stood  their  ground  until  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed 
for  the  Corps  behind  them  to  come  to  their  assistance,  and 
take  a  position  in  their  rear.  Your  command  did  everything 
that  could  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances.' 
Another  authority  states  that  the  Eight^^-Sccond  Ohio 
remained  here  fighting  till  the  last,  and  when  the  rifle  pits 
lier(!  were  altandoned  it  was  after  seven  o'clock.  It  is  stated, 
also,  that  a  pail  of  Devens' division  was  rallied  by  him  and 
fought  on  the  left  of  Stcinwehr's  line.  To  resume  Doles' 
account  of  the  enemy's  advance — he  says  of  the  fourth 
position  — "his  infantry  was  in  large  force"  (a  respectable 
body  that  had  not  run  away)  "and  well  protected  by  rifle  pits 
and  intrenchments.  The  order  was  to  'take'  the  intrench- 
ments  and  the  battery,  which  was  done  after  a  i-esistance  of 
about  tiventy  minutes."  (the  italics  are  not  his).  "The  enemy 
fled  in  utter  confusion,  leaving  his  battery  of  four  pieces,  his 
wounded,  and  man}^  prisoners,"  that  is,  fought  till  they  were 
captured.  Then  he  says,  our  force  "pursued  him  through 
the  pine  forest,  moving  some  five  hundred  yards  to  the  front, 
and  holding  that  position  until  after  dark;"  the  engagement 
"lasted  from  about  five  and  a  half  to  nine  o'clock  p.  m."  and 
he  speaks  of  no  further  fighting  that  night,  neither  does  his 
division  commander,  Gen.  Rodes.  Col.  O'Neal  commanding 
Rodes'  brigade  says  in  his  report  that  after  capturing  the 
third  line  of  log  works,  "darkness  coming  on,  the  pursuit 
was  discontinued.  In  this  short  space  of  time  we  drove  the 
enemy  l)efore  us  about  two  miles,  and  from  three  breast- 
works and  two  abatis  ;  *  *  as  soon  as  the  night  put  an 
end  to  the  pursuit,  I  formed  the  brigade."  Capt.  H.  Osborn 
of  the  Fifty-Fifth  Ohio,  who  was  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
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oner  at  Chancrllorsvillc,  staled  to  the  writer  that  after  he  was 
taken,  lie  saw  a  I)atterv  rapidiv  tiring  ui)on  the  enemy  as 
thev  advaneed  npon  it,  and  keep  on  tiring  till  they  wore 
upon  the  gini.s  ;  and  men  and  some  of  the  gnn.s  were  captured, 
lie  heard  a  rehel  ottioer  say  before  its  capture  he  would  give 
a  million  of  dollars  for  two  hours  of  daylight,  if  that  htittery 
were  awav.  It  was  without  much  doulit  Dilger's  battery. 
He  said  that  (Jen.  Howard  was  about  the  last  man  that  he 
saw  on  our  side,  and  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  tii-e.  doing 
all  that  a  man  could  do  to  rally  his  troops  and  to  direct  a 
plucky  defence.  Kodes  in  his  report  says  of  his  losses 
during  the  battle  —  "The  division  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded,  especially  on  the  second  day,"  when  he 
was  lighting  the  Eleventh  Corps.  He  then  gives  a  tai)le  of 
casualties,  amounting  to  about  four  hundred  killed  and  nint'- 
teen  hundred  wounded. 

The  two  companies  of  the  Thirty-Third  retreated  l)y  a 
circuitous  route  through  the  woods,  passing  in  view  of  the 
open  Held  and  orchard  south  of  the  Plank  road,  called  Hazel 
grove,  across  which  Sickles  had  inarched  out.  Saw  no  troops 
there  then,  and  arriveil  in  the  licdd  called  I'^airview,  the  sec- 
ond field  from  the  ("hancellor  house,  where  some  batteries' 
were  being  got  into  position,  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of 
the  enemy.  Here  the  s(»uiids  of  the  battle  became  loudei* 
and  louder,  as  it  grew  nearer.  After  the  two  companies  had 
been  there  a  half-hour  or  an  hour,  near  the  Plank  road, 
Howard  and  others  came  gallo})ing  back.  He  inquired  what 
scjuad  that  was,  and  lieing  answered,  "two  companies  of  the 
Tliirty-Third  Mass.,"  said  "for  the  Lord's  sake  rally  and  throw 
out  11  skirmish  line."  Company  I)  volunteered  and  went  into 
the  woods.  After  a  while  the  enemy's  skirmish  line  was  seen 
approaching.  Page  narrates  that  Corporal  Allen,  afterwards 
killed  ;  who  was  near  him  said  :  "I  am  going  to  have  the  tirst 
man,"    tired    and   his    man    lidl,   the  tirst  shot,  [)robabIy,  from 
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this  position.  The  batteries  then  opened  from  Fairview 
behind  them.  The  skirmish  line  being  found  to  be  in  range,  was 
called  in.  As  it  came  out,  saw  Berry's  division  forming  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road.  The  batteries  only  tired  a  few  rounds 
then.  An  officer  in  the  First  Mass.,  Berry's  division,  informs 
the  writer  that  he  saw  Gen.  Stein wehr.  Col.  Buschbeck  and 
their  staffs,  coming  down  the  Plank  road  Avith  what  troops 
they  had  left,  and  Capt.  Stowe,  (son  of  Harriet  Beechcr 
Stowe)  of  Steinwehr's  staff,  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "My  God, 
here's  Charley  Mudge,  and  the  old  First  Mass.,  we  are  all 
right."  jNIudge  was  the  adjutant,  brother  of  the  adjutant 
of  the  Thirty-Third.  Companies  and  parts  of  Steinwehr's 
regiments  took  their  place  in  Berry's  line  with  a  will.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Eighty-Second  Ohio  and  Illinois,  both,  tlie 
Twenty-Sixth  Wisconsin  and  One  Hundred  and  Fitty-Seventh 
New  York,  of  Schurz's  division,  formed  in  Berry's  line  and 
remained  as  long  as  needed,  till  near  nine  o'clock. 

Warren,  after  testifying  that  during  the  attack  on  the 
Eleventh  Corps  "their  own  artillery  heroically  served  still  to 
hold  the  enemy  in  check,"  certainly  deserved  praise,  continues, 
"To  the  credit  of  the  artillery  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  that 
came  off  the  field,  it  went  into  this  line  with  the  greatest  alac- 
rity," that  is,  in  rear  of  Berry's  infantry,  on  the  crest  of 
Fairview,  where  the  batteries  of  the  Twelfth  Corps, 
under  Capt.  Best,  its  chief  of  artillerj^  were  in  line.  Thirtj^ 
guns  in  all,  were  got  into  position  here,  and  placed  under 
Capt.  Best.  They  fired  a  few  rounds,  but  no  more  were 
needed  now.  Contrary  to  the  generally  received  account,  it 
is  a  fact  proved  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  officers  and 
men  on  the  line  that  night,  including  men  in  the  Thirty- 
Third  companies,  and  by  other  authority,  that  Berry's 
infantry  did  no  fighting  that  night,  as  a  line  did  not  fire  a 
shot,  though  it  was  all  ready  and  pluckih-  Avaiting.  The 
rebel    Brig-Gen.    Heth,  says  of  his  brigade    in    his    report. 
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"P.issiiiu:  Mi'lzi  Chaiicollor's  *  *  on  entering  tliese  woods 
the  cMCMiy  opi'iH'd  iipDii  my  toiniiiMiKl  a  licavy  tire  of  artii- 
lerv,  doinir  ns  sonu'  daniaue.  It  \\as  now  l)eeoming  quite 
dark.  The  undergrowth  was  so  thick  and  entangU^d  that  it 
was  inipossil)lr  to  adNance  in  any  order.  I  ordei'ed  the 
brijjfade  to  rc-tonu  on  the  Phuik  road.''  He  does  not  aUudc 
to  any  infantry  tittack  here.  The  enemy  had  halted  for  the 
niglit.  The  pickets  were  tiring  at  each  other  more  or  less 
during  the  night.  Soon  after  the  rel)el  line  halted,  the  piekcts 
of  the  Fir>t  Ma>s.  tired  into  a  reeonnoitering  party  of  horse- 
men, one  of  whom  fell  from  his  horse,  and  the  survivors 
believe  it  Avas  Stonewall  Jackson,  who,  the  accounts  agree, 
was  luortally  wounded  al)out  this  time.  Warren  thinks  he 
was  wounded  hy  the  tire  of  the  batteries  here. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy's  right  had  been  approaching 
Hazel  grove,  and  Biig.-Gen.,  afterwards  Maj.-(Ten.  Pleas- 
onton,  and  his  men,  according  to  his  testimony,  had  been  doing 
deeds  of  skill  and  heroism  in  checking  the  rebels  here.  He 
testifies  that  f)n  hearing  of  the  attack  on  the  Eleventh  Corps, 
he  hastened  back  from  the  flank  of  Sickles  with  two  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  and  his  horse  battery  into  the  open  lield 
which  he  had  left,  and  which  was  then,  in  his  words,  "tilled 
with  fugitiNcs,  caissons,  ambulances,  guns  and  everything.  I 
>aw  the  movement  was  critical,  and  1  called  on  Maj.  Keenan, 
of  the  Eighth  Penn.,  aud  gave  him  his  orders.  1  said  to  him. 
'Major,  you  must  charge  in  these  woods  with  your  regiment 
and  hold  the  rebels  until  I  can  get  some  of  these  guns  into 
position';  says  I,  'yon  must  do  it  at  all  cost.'  *  *  He 
started  in  with  his  whole  regiment,  and  made  one  of  the 
most  gallant  charges  in  the  war.  He  was  killed  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment,  1)ut  he  alarmed  the  rebels  so  much  that  1 
gained  about  ten  minutes  on  the  enemy.  *  *  I  immediately 
ran  up  this   battery  of  mine  at  a  gallop,  put  it  into  position, 
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ordered  it  uiilimbercd  and  double  shotted  with  eannisster,  and 
directed  the  men  to  aim  at  the  ground-line  of  the  parapet 
that  the  Eleventh"  (must  have  been  tbc  Twelfth)  "Corps  had 
thrown  up  two  hundred  yards  oti".  *  *  j  iliQn  ^^t  to  work 
with  two  squadrons  of  the  remaining  regiment  to  clear  this 
field  of  fugitives,  and  to  stop  what  cannon  and  ammunition 
that  we  could,  and  put  them  in  position  ;  and  I  managed  to 
get  twenty-two  guns  loaded,  double-shotted,  and  aiming  on  this 
space  in  front  of  us  for  about  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile, 
when  the  whole  woods  appeared  alive  with  large  bodies  of 
men.  This  was  just  dark.  I  was  going  to  give  the  word  'lire.' 
*  *  There  Avas  an  immense  body  of  men,  and  I  wanted 
the  whole  weight  of  metal  to  check  them."  The  enemy  then 
resorted  to  the  ruse  of  waving  a  federal  flag  which  they  had 
captured.  His  aid,  Lieut.  Thompson,  was  sent  to  see  who 
they  "were.  "Went  to  within  about  a  hundred  yards."  In 
another  account  of  his,  quoted  by  Fitzhugh  Lee,  in  his 
address,  Pleasonton  says,  "  He  was  induced  to  go  fifty  yards 
closer  when  the  Avhole  line  in  a  most  dastardly  manner 
opened  on  him  with  musketr}' .  *  He  escaped  unhurt."  Lee 
comments  thus:  "One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  of  this 
most  wonderful  battle,  is  this  statement  that  a  mounted  officer 
fifty  yards  from  Kode's  line  should  be  fired  at  by  the  Avhole 
line  and  live  to  tell  it."  He  has  told  of  it,  and  fixes  the  hour 
as  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock.  Quoth  Pleasonton,  "I 
inmiediately  gave  the  order  'fire,'  and  the  fire  actually  swept 
the  men  away.  *  *  ^Xe  had  this  fight  between  musketry 
and  artiller}'^  there  for  nearly  an  hour.  At  one  time  they  got 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  guns."  His  men,  or  somebody's 
must  have  done  some  pretty  tall  running,  for,  he  says,  "The 
great  difficulty  with  me  was  to  keep  my  people  to  fight  the 
guns  in  the  dark.  The  men  were  all  the  time  cutting  the 
traces  and  slipping  off  with  the  horses  whenever  they  could, 
and  I  had  to  start  all  my  aids  and  my  escort  to  bring  them 
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l):u-k.      Ill    t;irt    I    was    aloiic    pretty    niiuli    the    whole  time, 
woikiiiir  wherever   I    foiiiul   anything  going  wrong.      I  wonhl 
sa\ .  however,  that  tiiero  were  two  squadrons  of  the  17th  Penn. 
re<''inient  h'ft.     *     *     j   J, ad  thoni  formed  in  single  line,  with 
sahres  drawn,   with  orders  to  eharge  in  ease  the  enemy  eamc 
to   the  guns."     He   does  not  say  what  in   the  meantime  had 
beeome  of  the  rest  of  his  two  regiments.      Had  they  sought 
the    seelusion    from   the    tumult  and  earnage  whieh  the  rear 
afforded,    like    a  part  of  the    niueh  a))used  Eleventh  Corps? 
Pleasonton  never  needed  them  more,  for,  he  says,  "I  had  no 
supports    whatever    for    these    guns,     except    prohahly     one 
hundred    and    lifty    mounted    men,     who    would    have    been 
nothing."     It    would    rather  appear  so,  as  against  Jackson's 
Corps.     "After  the  third  heavy  attack,"  he  says,  "the  one  I 
dreaded  most,  the  enemy  fell  back,  and  I  ordered  the  troops 
to  cease  firing.'     Then  he    ascertained    from    prisoners    that 
Stonewall  Jackson  was   mortally  wounded,  he  believes,  by  his 
guns,     ricasonton  says  after  his  repulse  of  the  rebels,  they 
were  in  a  very  disorganized  state.     "I  knew  they  were  from 
this  fact.     I  brought  in  out  of  the  woods  that  they  held,  three 
of  our  Napoleon  guns,  two  caissons  and  a  forge."     lie  do(>s 
not  say  whether  he  lugged  them  all  out  at  once,  but  it   woukl 
appear  that  no))()dy  helped  him.      He  explains  why  he  made 
such    siii»eriuiniMn   eH'orls   himself:   "1    saw  that   if  somebody 
did  not  save  that  field  al  once,  it  was  not  going  to  be  saved  at 
that   point.      I   considered   it   my   <hity  to  go   in  and  do  what- 
ever I  could,    and   that   we   were  all   up  and   wouhl  b(>  driven 
into  the  liver  if  I   did   not   do   it.      When  I  canu'  to  count  the 
artiHciy  I  had  there.  I  found  that  I  had  the  ailiHcry  of  three 
Corps  in  tlial  line.     I  took  it  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and 
necessity.      •      *      [  assumed  connnand   by  virtue   of  being  a 
general,   and  I  fought  as  a  geneial  of  arlillcrv." 

This  heroic  incident  of  IMeasonton  and  hi>  ca\ah'y,    in  the 
crisis  of  this  battle,  as  narrated  by  him,  has  been  very  much 
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worked  up  in  newspaper  and  other  aeeounts  of  the  battle,  and 
has  heeome  embodied  in  the  most  thrilling  of  war  poetry. 
De  Peystcr  gets  it  up  in  this  style,  "The  intrepid  Pleasonton, 
with  comprehensive  lightning-like  glance,  and  a  decision  as 
instantaneous  as  the  electric  flash,  gathered  np  his  cavalry, 
hurled  them  upon  the  foe,  and  with  the  sacrifice  of  as  gallant 
a  soldier,  ^laj.  Keenan,  Eighth  Penn.  cavalry,  as  ever  drew 
sabre,  checked  them,  until  he  could  range  his  own  rapidly 
collected  guns  upon  a  ridge,  and  then  drove  them  back  and 
saved  the  army,"  as  Pessieres  did  at  Aspern.  "That  this 
fearful  disaster  was  averted,  is  due  to  a  feat  of  generalship  and 
an  exhibition  of  heroism  to  both  of  which  the  world  can  be 
challenged  to  produce  superiors,"  and  similar  climaxes.  A 
writer  quoted  in  the  "Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Weekly  "  newspaper 
of  February,  1880,  styles  it  "a  tragedy  worthier  to  live  in  epic 
verse  than  the  famous  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at 
Balaklava"  pictures  Pleasonton  towering  above  the  confusion. 
"Suddenly  out  in  front  of  our  guns  rose  the  familiar  form  of 
Gen.  Pleasonton.  Above  the  din,  rang  his  shrill  voice,  'align 
those  pieces  |'  *  *  Time,  oh,  for  ten  minutes  time !" 
Quotes  Pleasonton  to  Keenan,  and  Keenan  goes  in,  and  then 
the  writer  makes  our  hair  stand  on  end  thus  :  "Oh,  what  a 
siffht  was  that  I  Would  to  God  some  American  Tennyson 
might  sec  that  sight,  and  lift  those  humble  names  into 
immortality  I  Three  hundred  troops  with  deep  set  spurs  and 
flashing  sabres,  at  the  throats  of  twenty  thousand  men  ;  nobody 
had  blundered,  but  somebody  must  die  to  save  the  army  —  that 
was  all!"  So  Jackson's  whole  Corps  was  thus  suddenly 
stopped  in  its  victorious  march,  like  Xerxes'  hosts,  by 
the  "three  hundred!"  It  seems  too  bad  to  rol)  us 
of  this  poetic  story  of  the  war,  in  any  particular,  yet 
stubborn  truth  compels  the  historian  to  say  there  are  two 
sides  to  it.  Capt.  James  F.  Huntington,  of  Boston,  then 
commanding  Battery  H,  First  Ohio  Artillery,  inAVhipple's  divi- 
sion was  that  day  its  acting  chief  of  artillery.  He  had  under  him 
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three  l):itteries  wliieli  were  left  ill  Iliizel  (Ji'ove  when  the 
division  went  out  under  Sieldes.  Thi-  tiehl  was  small  enough 
for  it  all  to  he  visihlo  from  any  point  in  it.  A  narrow  dirt 
road  ran  from  the  plank  road  throuah  the  woods  and  crossed 
this  Held  in  the  direetion  of  the  fiirnaee.  Ilis  batteries  were 
ln'tween  this  road  and  the  woods  on  the  west  of  the  Held  — 
the  enemy's  direetion,  in  eohnnii  of  half  l)attery  elosed  in 
mass.  In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  he  says,  "when  the  tiring- 
(•[XMied  in  the  woods,  on  our  right ,"  to  tiie  north-west,  "as 
aeting  chief  of  artiliei'y  of  tlu'  di\ision,  I  desired  to  put  the 
liatteries  in  position  to  repel  the  attack.  As  I  was  ahout  to  do 
so,  Pleasonton's  cavalry,  with  a  horse  battery,  rode  into  the 
field.  The  former  halted  on  the  ground  I  was  obliged  to 
occu[)y  for  that  purpose,  delaying  the  movement  till  [ 
became  apprehensiNi-  that  theeneniy  would  find  us  un[)rei)ared. 
At  last,  to  my  great  relief,  his  cavalry  left  in  the  direction  of 
the  rear.  His  battery  remained,  taking  position  some  distance 
on  our  left.  I  thereupon  placed  the  eighteen  guns  of  ^^'hip- 
ple's  di\  ision  in  battery  on  the  ground  \acated.  and  oix-ncd 
tire  as  s(jon  as  the  enemy  appeared.  Gen.  Pleasonton  may  have 
c.xei-cised  command  over  his  four-horse  l)attery,  l)ut  with  that 
exception,  I  deny  that  he  rallied,  ordered  or  directed  any 
artillery  on  that  occasion.  \\'here  he  found  the  demoralized 
battei'ies  Hying  in  confusion  which  he  claims  to  have  arrested 
and  held  up  to  the  work,  in  spite  of  the  anxiety  of  the 
cannoneers  to  rmi  away,  I  do  not  know.  *  *  The  claim 
that  he  had  anything  to  do  directl\  or  indirectly  with  the 
batteries  on  which  the  brunt  of  dackson's  attack  here  fell. 
.save  to  kindly  take  his  connnand  out  of  their  way,  of  niy 
own  personal  knowledge  1  know  to  be  false.  1  remained  in 
this  Held  all  the  afternoon  and  night.  1  saw  no  more  of 
Ploasonlon's  cav.diy  either  'chai-ging'  or  othei-wise.  In  fact, 
to  those  who  knew  the  irround,  the  idea  of  a  cavalr\-  char<»"e 
there  is  absurd.   There  were  no  batteries  there  except  those  to 
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Avliic'h  I  have  rofcrrcd  duiiiia'  that  period."  If  Plcascjiiton's 
horse  battery  was  a  fbiir-uuii  hatter\',  that  with  niintingtoii's 
eighteen  would  make  the  twenty-two  that  lie  speaks  of. 
Gen.  Siekles  in  a  letter  to  the  adjt.-gen.  of  the  army  dated 
June  26,  18()(),  reconnnending  Capt.  Jas.  F.  Huntington  for 
promotion  by  brevet,  says  of  him  that  afternoon  :  ''The 
batteries  of  the  3d  (Whipple's  division)  of  the  Third  Corps, 
were  left  in  a  field  between  the  position  oeeupied  by  tin? 
Eleventh  Corps  and  general-head-cpiarters,  and  through 
which  I  mai-ehed  with  two  divisions  to  attack  the  enemy 
under  Jackson,  then  moving  toward  our  right.  When  the 
Eleventh  Corps  gave  way.  *  *  Capt.  Huntington  *  * 
acting  chief  of  artiller}',  notwithstanding  the  stream  of 
fugitives  from  the  Eleventh  Corps,  and  unsuppoi'ted  by 
infantry, 'put  the  batteries  in  position  in  time  to  repel  the 
further  advance  of  the  enemy  at  that  jjoint,  and  held  the 
ground,  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance,  till  1  arrived. 
On  my  arrival,  I  sent  for  the  connnanding  officer  ,  Capt.  H. 
and  thanked  him  for  his  timely  and  gallant  conduct,  and  with 
hearty  commendation,  promised  to  reconmiend  him  for 
promotion."  Capt.  Huntington  is  authority  for  the  stat-e 
ment  that  if  there  was  any  charge  of  cavalry  in  the  field 
Avhere  he  was  all  the  time,  the  troopers  had  to  "charge  over  a 
pretty  high  rail  fence,  into  a  thick  wood"  and  against  "an 
enemy  who  Avere  not  then  within  riHe  range."  Capt. 
Huntington's  statements  are  confirmed  by  the  officers  of  his 
battery.  Wm.  E.  Parmelee,  a  lieutenant  in  the  battery,  in 
a  letter  says,  "the  cavalry  and  Gen.  Pleasonton  had  gone  to 
the  I'car  before  we  opened  out  on  the  rcbs.  *  *  The 
honors  belong  to  Capt.  Huntington  and  the  men  that  stood 
by  him."  Col.  Daniel  Hall,  of  N.  H.,  then  a  captain  on 
Whipple's  staff,  states  that  while  in  charge  of  an  ammunition 
train  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  enemy  in  getting  into 
the  field.  Saw  Pleasonton's  cavalry  there,  but  neither  saw 
nor  heard  of  any  cavalry  charge  thereabouts.  The  enemy 
finally  got  onto  Huntington's  flank  in  the  woods  between  him 
and  the  plank  road.  He  had  to  change  front  with  one  battery 
and  briskly  opened  on  them  from  here. 
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It  would  api)t':ir  iVoiu  Pleasonton's  testimony  and  the 
aecounts  of  others,  as  to  his  doings  that  night,  that  Jackson's 
whole  three  divisions  were  dunging  directly  npon  Hazel 
Grove,  whereas  that  tield  was  a  half  mile  from  the  plank 
road,  Avhieh  was  nearly  the  line  of  the  rehel  advance,  rather 
auav  from  Ilaxcl  (Jrovc,  than  otherwise,  for  the  larger  hody 
of  the  enemy  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  plank  road  ;  and  as 
they  were  in  the  thick  woods,  an  attack  on  their  right  tlank 
1)V  a  small  body  would  not  atfect  them  a  great  deal  in  their 
advance  on  Chancellorsville.  Whatever  was  done  in  this 
orchard,  and  whoever  did  it,  the  rebel  accounts  do  not  allude 
to  it.  Neither  Lee,  Jackson's  three  division  commanders, 
nor  his  brigade  commanders  on  the  ris-ht  of  Jackson's 
attacking  column  that  night,  all  of  whos(;  reports  arc 
published  in  Moore's  Reb.  liecord,  make  any  mention  of  any 
attack  on  their  Hank  by  artillery,  infantry  or  cavalry,  except 
Sickles'  attack  at  about  midnight.  Brig. -Gen.  Colquitt,  whose 
brigade  was  on  the  right  of  the  leading  division,  says  th^it 
after  advancing  a  few  hundred  vards,  intelligence  Avas  brought 
to  him  that  the  enemy  was  upon  his  right  tlank.  He  sent  a 
regiment  to  sec,  and  "the  enemy's  force  proved  to  be  a  small 
body  of  cavalry,  which  galloped  away  as  soon  as  the  regiment 
advancing  towards  them  was  discovered,  and  a  picket  of 
infantry,  whicli  was  captured  by  my  sku'mishers.''  Brig. -Gen. 
Kainsenr,  whose  l)rigade  covered  his,  in  second  line,  says  Gen. 
Cohiuitt,  sent  him  this  information.  He  pressed  on  by  the 
light  tlank  "i)rosecuted  the  searcli  for  half  a  mile,  perhaps, 
hut  iKif  ((  snlilKnj  i/dtikec  was  (o  he  -sec;/."  (Tlie  ilalit-s  are 
his.)  This  is  the  oidy  mention  that  either  of  them  make  of  any 
force  on  their  tlank  where  Pleasonton  says  the  Pemi.  regiment 
charged  and  his  guns  opened  tire.  The  "small  body  of 
cavalry."  Pleasonton's,  of  course,  tloes  not  appear  to  have 
bei-n  so  full  of  tight,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  as  some 
(if  it   is    rci)resented    as   being   behind    the   twenty-two    guns. 
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and  uiidci-  the  ''liiihtniiift-like  i»:lanoe"  of  their  lender.    The 

o  o  o 

truth  undou))tcdly  is,  according  to  the  rebel  reports,  and  all 
the  testimony,  that  by  the  time  Pleasonton  arrived  on  the 
scene  and  got  his  cavalry  ready,  and  Huntington's  artillery 
was  in  position,  the  force  of  Jackson's  attack  had  been 
broken,  and  it  was  substantially  ended,  and  this  before  it  had 
reached  Hazel  Grove  —  on  the  right,  or  Berry's  line  in  front, 
for  the;  enemy's  line  crossed  the  plank  road  diagonally,  and 
the  attack  here  on  a  disorganized  portion  of  the  right,  after  the 
main  l)usiness  w^as  over,  for  Thompson  says  it  was  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock,  had  too  little  consequence  to  be  men- 
tioned by  the  rebel  connnanders.  A  gallant  charge  may  have 
been  made  l)y  Maj.  Keenan's  regiment,  somewhere,  and  he 
died  doing  his  duty  bravely  —  doubtless.  If  any  considerable 
portion  of  Jackson's  column  had  been  in  full  tide  of  successful 
pursuit,  it  would  not  have  stopped  long  for  twenty-two  guns, 
supported  by  only  one  hundred  and  tifty  cavalrymen ;  the 
latter  would  have  been  but  a  morsel,  if  they  could  have  been 
cauiiht,  and  the  o-uns  would  have  been  in  his  men's  clutches  in 
short  metre,  if  they  had  got  within  fifty  yards  of  them,  as 
Pleasonton  states  it. 

The  condition  of  the  attacking  column  after  it  had 
advanced  through  the  ugly  wilderness,  for  two  miles  and 
more,  and  the  immediate  causes  of  the  attack's  ending,  are 
stated  by  liCe,  and  his  commanders.  Says  Lee,  "It  w^as  now 
dark.  *  *  The  troops  of  Rodes  and  Colston,  *  *  were 
completely  blended,  and  in  such  disorder,  from  their  advance 
through  intricate  woods  and  over  broken  ground,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  reform  them."  While  this  was  attempted,  Jackson, 
with  his  staff  and  escort,  returning  from  the  extreme  front, 
"in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  were  mistaken  for  the  enemy, 
and  tired  upon,"  Jackson  being  mortally  wounded.  Kodes, 
commanding  the  leading  division,  says,  "the  troops 
soon    entered   a   second   piece    of  woods   thickly  filled  with 
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uiultTiirowtli.  The  right  l)t'c-(>iiiiiiir  outanglod  iii  an  ahatis 
iioar  the  oiK'my's  first  lino  of  t'ortitications,  canscd  the  lino  to 
halt,  antl  >uch  was  the  contusion  and  darkness,  tli.'it  it  \vas 
not  doomod  advisable  to  make  a  I'nrther  advance."  (^)lston 
says  "Darkness  pievent((l  our  tai'ther  advance.  *  *  Diti'oi- 
cnt  ro<rinients,  l)riiiades.  antl  di\  isions  were  mixed  u[)  touether."' 
Ileth's  testimony  and  others",  hetbre  cited,  is  important.  Col. 
Brockonl)rongh  says,  "night  ah^ne  giving  them  quarter,"  (i.  e. 
Hooker's  men).  "We  pursued  them  within  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  of  Chaneellorsvillo.  The  rapid  flight  of  the  enemy,  the 
eagerness  of  our  pursuit,  the  tangled  wilderness  through 
which  we  had  niarthed.  and  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
created  much  confusion  in  our  ranks,  which  at  this  point  was 
increased  1)V  a  deadly  fire  poured  into  our  ranks  by  friends 
and  foes  from  our  right,  left  and  front.  Artillery,  with  their 
caissons,  occupied  tin'  road  abreast  ot"  us.  and.  without 
drivers,  dashed  headlong  through  our  ranks."  (not  Eleventh 
Corps  artillery).  ''Under  these  circumstances  our  troops 
halted,  and  the  chase  ended  for  the  night."  No  mention  in  any 
of  these  reports  of  any  attack  from  IIaz(d  Grove,  Berry  or 
Best,  exc(^pl  in  llctirs  of  an  attack  from  Best,  unless  Col. 
BrockonbroJigh  refer  to  one  or  all  of  them.  And  the  just 
pro[)ortion  of  this  fire  to  be  allotted  to  each,  and  to  Jackson's 
own  men,  it  is  impossible  to  make  from  his  single  statement. 
From  all  these  reports  and  the  testimony,  it  is  certain 
that  Jackson's  colunm  was  fought  from  position  to  position. 
It  was  so  obstructed  and  delayed,  that  with  the  difficulties  of 
th<'  ground  added,  if  Avas  from  five  and  a  half  o'clock  till 
about  nine,  three  and  a  half"  houi's.  in  reaching  the  position 
in  front  of  the  ( 'hancelior  house,  from  its  starting  point, 
al»ont  two  miles.  Fought  and  obstructed  by  what  troops? 
Kvideiitly  by  none  other  than  those  of  the  Eleventh  Corps. 
Ami  when  this  formidable  cohnnn  did  reach  the  troops  of  the 
Third    ( 'orps.    and    pait    of    it    Ila/el    (irove.    the    attack    had 
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been  ohecUcd,  had  spent  itself,  and  darkness  overtook  the 
cohnnn  before  it  conld  <»et  ready  tor  another.  By  that  time 
missinii"  troops  were  baek,  and  fresh  ones  arrived.  AVhat 
more  could  have  been  exi)ccted  from  this  Corps  under  the 
circumstances?  AA'hat  other  Corps,  would  as  a  Corps,  have 
done  an}'  better,  aiiainst  the  overwhelming  odds,  and  in  the 
unfortunate  combination  of  ditficnlties  which  the  Eleventh 
Corps   was  left  alone  to  struggle  with? 

Fresh  ti'oops  arrived  by  the  time  Jaeli'son's  attack  was 
over,  for  Doubleday's  division  of  the  First  Corps,  which  was 
sent  for  that  morning,  arrived  about  dark  at  LT.  S.  ford,  three 
miles  to  the  rear,  and  in  tiic  evening  was  pushed  up  to  near 
Ely's  ford,  on  the  right  rear.  Sickles  arrived  back  with  his 
corps,  according  to  Pleasonton's  testimony,  "between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening."'  \\'hy  it  came  in  appears  from  the 
testimony.  We  left  Sickles  with  his  command  and  supports, 
some  two  miles  and  more  otf — to  the  south,  across  a  stream 
and  marshes,  Avhich  had  been  bridged.  Birney  testifies  :  "At 
dusk  I  found  mv  division  with  Barlow's  bn'o^ade,  in  the  rebel 
army,  and  that  the  two  divisions  on  my  left  had  not  advanced 
equally  with  me.  I  formed  my  division  into  a  large  square, 
with  my  artillery  in  the  centre,  holding  the  main  road  over 
which  Jackson  had  passed,''  (the  italics  are  not  his).  Jackson 
had  gone  to  his  right,  Whipple's  and  AA'illiam's  divisions  Avere 
still  farther  to  Birne^^'s  left.  "About  this  time  several  of  the 
fugitives  from  the  Eleventh  Corps  reached  me,  and  informed 
me  that  the  right  of  the  army,  held  by  the  Eleventh  Corps, 
had  utterly  given  away,  and  that  the  enemy  had  the  position 
that  I  had  left  in  the  morning  to  make  the  attack.  I  deter- 
mined to  retrace  my  steps,"  that  is,  on  his  own  responsibility. 
He  did  so.  Found  Sickles  and  Pleasont(m  on  the  open  field 
with  the  artillery  and  cavalry.  They,  in  his  opinion,  had 
stopped  Jackson's  Corps,  and  "saved  the  army  from  a  great 
disaster."     That  opinion  has  been   successfully  promulgated. 
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Sickles,  \()  rot-all  his  words,  "was  about  to  open  my 
attack  in  full  t'oivc.  Had  got  already  for  that  purpose,"  that 
is,  according  to  Biruey's  testimony,  to  attack  (he  road  where 
Jackson  had  passed  hours  Ix'forc  and  when  his  column  ww^ 
miles  awav.  with  Biruey's  division  formed  into  a  sr/Kore, 
artillery  in  the  centre,  the  other  divisions  farther  hack. 
Sickles  continues  his  testimony,  "  When  an  aid  of  Gen. 
Howard  *  *  came  to  me  and  re[)orted  to  me  to  be  careful 
of  my    rear — that  Stuart's  cavalry  was  moving  in  my  rear 

*  *  that  a  strong  colunui  of  Jackson's  infantry  was  also 
very  near  me,  and  that  our  troops  were  retreating."  (All  true). 
"1  felt  very  indignant  at  this  conunuuication  ;  I  utterly 
disl>elieved  it,  for  I  felt  assured  that  no  such  thing  could 
have  occurred  without  a  serious  engagement  with  Gen. 
Howard's  force,  and  of  course  I  would  have  heard  the 
imisketry  and  the  noise  of  battle."  (The  attack  began  two 
miles  away  through  the  wilderness).  "This  officer  left,  having 
iriven  his  information,  or,  as  I  thouuht  at  the  time,  having 
failed  in  an  absurd  etibrt  to  stampede  me."  He  could  not  be 
made  to  believe  at  first  that  the  enemy  had  made  an  attack, 
although  he  said  in  his  testin:ony  that  that  \\as  the  ol»Ject,  in 
one  of  his  theiU'ies,  of  the  enemy's  movement.  After  he  was 
convinced,  he  "inunediately  si'iit  orders  to  Gen.  Birney  to 
fall  hack,  he  says,"  (without  waiting  himself  for  orders)  "and 
about  the  same  time  received  information  from  Gen.  Hooker 
that    he   could   not    send   nie   the  third   division   of  my   Corps. 

•  *  lb-  had  no  other  division  to  stoj)  them,"  (the  enemy), 
"and  sent  me  word  that  I  must  inunediately  withdraw  my 
whole  force  and  save  as  much  of  it  as  I  could."  He  had  now 
a  force  nearly  as  large  as  Jackson's.  He  testifies  of  the 
strength  of  his  (  orps,  ^^y  own  ( 'orps  was  about  eighteen 
thousand."  He  had  WiHiam's  division  in  place  of  one  of  his 
own.  Berry's,  and  Barlow's  brigade,  about  tifteen  hundred  men 
besides,  and  a  regiment  of  cavaby  —  in  all,  at  least,  twenty 
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thousand  men.  Hooker  testifies  :  "Directions  were  also  given 
for  the  two  divisions  of  the  Third  Corps,  under  Gen.  Sickles, 
then  fur  in  advance  of  the  line  which  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Eleventh  Corps,  under  Gen.  Howard,  to  attack  the  enemy 
on  his  flank,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  check  his  further  advance. 
The  position  of  Gen.  Sickles  was  extremely  critical."  Sickles 
says  nothing  of  these  orders,  nothing,  moreover,  about 
any  orders  to  Williams  or  Barlow.  So  he  came  in  with 
his  two  divisions,  and  found  Pleasonton  Avith  his  and  the 
Third  Corps  artilleiT,  Avhich,  as  he  says,  had  been  stampeded 
by  the  Eleventh  Corps,  "and  Gen.  Pleasonton,  *  *  in 
connection  with  the  services  of  Maj.-Gen.  Berry,  *  * 
succeeded  in  checking  Jackson."  The  Third  Corps'  theory  of 
its  and  Pleasonton's  critical  interposition.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Berry's  men  have  made  any  such  claim.  They  earned 
sutEcient  credit  by  their  fighting  next  day,  so  as  not  to  need 
any  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  Quint,  in  his  "Kecord  of  the 
Second  Mass.  Inf'y,"  says,  "Gen.  Slocum  instantly  ordered 
back  Williams'  Division,"  after  Jackson's  attack.  "  When  it  had 
returned,  it  found  that  the  Eleventh  had  been  utterly  routed. 
Its  own  works  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy."  Slocum, 
like  Sickles,  ordered  in  his  division  without  Avaiting  to  hear 
from  Hooker. 

Barlow's  brigade  marched  by  itself  doAvn  the  Furnace 
road  for  miles.  Night  overtook  it ;  it  received  no  orders 
from  anybody,  and  that  it  stopped  Ijefore  reaching  Orange  C. 
H.  Avas  due  probably  to  good  luck,  as  much  as  t^  anything.  It 
marched  back  to  see  if  it  could  find  out  anything,  halted 
within  a  mile  of  Dowdall's  taA^ern,  and  Gen.  BarloAV  held  a 
council  Avith  his  colonels.  It  Avas  determined  to  come  back, 
and  as  the  only  road  knoAvn  was  that  on  Avhich  it  marched  out, 
it  Avas  decided  to  take  that  back  to  camp.  If  it  had,  probably 
most  of  the  brigade  Avould  have  been  next  day  on  its  Avay 
to  Anderson ville,  though  it  A\'ould  have  done  some  mischief  to 
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the  ciiciiiv  ill  till'  outset.  A\'liile  it  was  halting  there,  a  eavaliy 
man  stumbled  upon  it,  or  loimd  it.  Steimvehr  says,  in  his 
report ,  that  Harh)\v  " retcivedtVoin  Gen.  Birnev  a  eonmiuniea- 
tion  advising  him  to  c\o^q  up  to  the  Third  Corps."  If  so,  it 
was  here.  The  eavah'V  man  narrated  facts  that  had  occurred 
while  the  brigade  was  lost,  and  took  it  around  a  road  that  led 
in  a  totally  ditlerent  direction.  The  Thirty-Third  was 
leading,  and  as  it  came  along  in  the  thick  darkness,  the 
colonel  and  foremost  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment  will 
probal)ly  never  forget  the  startling  challenge  from  a  cavalry 
picket.  'Who  goes  there?"  "Friends  with  the  countersign." 
"Friends  of  what?"  and  the  carbine  was  cocked.  Luckily 
the  i)icket  waited  for  the  answer,  and  it  was  correct.  The 
brii^ade  came  out  of  the  woods  into  the  clearing  and  on  the 
knoll  of  Hazel  Grove  where  Sickles  had  arrived  with 
his  corps. 

Soon  after  the  regiment  arrived  it  witnessed  the  fearful 
camionade  that  night  from  Best's  batteries  near  the 
Chancellor  house.  Rodes  says  in  his  report  of  that  cannonade, 
and  ihc  cause  of  it  :  "Riding  forward  on  the  plank  road,  I 
sutistied  myself  that  the  enemy  had  no  line  of  battle  between 
our  troops  and  the  heights  of  Chancellorsville,  and  on  my 
return,  informed  Col.  Crutchtield,  chief  of  artillery  of  the 
Corps,  ol  the  fact,  and  he  opened  his  batteries  on  that  point. 
The  enemy  instantly  responded  by  a  most  territie  tire,  which 
sih'uced  our  gims,  l>ut  did  little  execution  on  the  infantry,  as 
it  was  mainly  directed  down  the  plank  road,  which  was 
uncovered,  except  by  our  artillery."  A.  P.  Hill  reports : 
"The  enemy  during  this  time  had  concentrated  a  most  terrible 
tire  of  artillery  on  the  head  of  IlilTs  division  from  thirty-two 
pieces  of  artillery.  (Jen.  Hill  was  disabled  during  this  fire. 
Gen.  Nichols,  now  Governor  of  La.,  was  wounded  by  it."  Lee 
says:  "A  furious  fn-e  of  artillery  was  opened  upon  them  by  the 
enemy  under  cover  of  which  his  infant  rv  advanced  to  the  attack. 
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The}'  were  handsomely  repulsed  by  the  Fifty-Fifth  Virginia 
regiment."  This  must  have  been  some  portion  of  our  picket 
line,  as  it  was  repulsed  by  a  single  regiment.  Colston  fixes 
the  time  :  "The  enemy  opened,  about  ten  o'clock,  a  furious 
fire  of  shot,  shell  and  cannister,  sweeping  down  the  plank 
road  and  the  woods  on  each  side.  A  number  of  artillery 
horses,  some  of  them  without  drivers,  and  a  great  many 
infantry  soldiers,  belonging  to  other  commands,  rushed  down 
the  road  in  wild  disorder ; "  another  stampede  among  the 
enemy  !  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  did  not  seem  to  the 
Thirty-Third  officers  and  men,  as  they  watched  that  fearful 
fire  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  that  any  living  thing  could 
exist  after  it.  The  red  track  of  shrieking  shells  and  trace 
chains,  for  it  is  said  they  shot  out  these  ugly  things,  seemed 
like  so  many  torrents  of  fire  from  the  cannons'  mouths,  rushing 
down  into  the  hostile  lines,  and  exploding  in  terrific  noises. 
J.  Esten  Cooke  says  of  this  cannonade,  "The  fire  of  the 
enemy's  artillery  became  frightful.  The  ridge  in  front  of 
Chancellorsville  resembled  the  crater  of  a  volcano  vomitinsr 
forth  fire  and  'won.  A  hurricane  of  shell  and  cannister  swept 
the  road  as  with  the  besom  of  destruction  ;  and  the  broken 
ranks,  riderless  horses,  and  wild  confusion,  made  up  a  scene 
of  tunndt  which  was  enough  to  try  the  stoutest  nerves.  *  * 
A  storm  of  grape  tore  through  the  trees  and  along  the  road, 
mowing  down  the  l)oughs,  and  striking  fire  from  the  stones 
of  the  turnpike  ;  and  for  a  moment,  the  southern  line  was 
checked  and  thrown  into  the  utmost  disorder."  It  must  have 
been  a  hot  place  in  the  enemy's  lines,  and  there  Avas 
considerable  confusion,  as  on  our  side,  at  al)out  that  time  in  the 
night.  For  the  rebel  Gen.  Lane  says  in  his  report,  that  after 
this  artiller}^  fire,  as  he  was  moving  his  brigade,  one  of  his 
regiments  fired  into  Gen.  Hill's  staflf  and  couriers  by  mistake, 
and  then  got  information  that  a  body  of  troops  was  moving 
on  his  right.     He  "sent  out  Lieutenant  Emack  and  four  men 
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to  reconnoitre,  and  tliev  soon  returned  withaPenn.  regiment, 
whicli  liad  thrown  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war," —  not  of  the  Eleventh  Corps. 
Sickles  got  permission  from  Hooker  to  make  a  night 
attack  upon  Jackson's  force.  As  he  describes  it :  "The attack 
was  made  precisely  at  midnight,  by  a  brigade,  or  rather  more 
than  a  brigade.  Gen.  Ward's  brigade,  with  the  remaining 
part  of  Gen.  Birney's  division  in  support.  It  was  admirably 
conducted  under  Gen.  Birney,  and  was  in  all  respects 
successful.  It  was  made  entirely  with  the  l)a3()net.  We 
drove  Jackson  back  to  our  original  line,  and  reoccupied  Gen. 
Howard's  ritle  pits,"  (a  mile  and  a  half  to  his  left  and  rear), 
"and  recovered  some  several  pieces  of  artillery.  *  *  It 
was  in  that  night  attack  that  Jackson  fell"  (for  the  fifth 
time),  and  so  Birney.  The  attack  as  told  by  Lane,  whose 
brigade  was  attacked  :  "Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  that 
night,  the  enemy  could  be  heard  marshalling  their  troops 
along  our  whole  front.  *  *  Soon  after,  their  artillery  opened 
right  and  left,  and  Sickles'  command  rushed  upon  us  with 
loud  and  prolonged  cheering.  They  were  driven  back  on 
the  left  l)y  our  skirmishers,  but  their  fight  was  more  stubborn 
on  the  right,  which  was  their  main  point  of  attack.  The 
Eighteenth  and  Twenty-Eighth"  (North  Carolina)  "and  left 
wing  of  the  Thirty-Third  engaged  them  there,  and  gallantly 
drove  them  back,  although  they  had  outflanked  us  and 
encountered  the  two  right  companies  of  the  Twenty-Eighth. 
*  *  A  sul)sequent  attack,  made  about  half  an  hour  later, 
was  similarly  repulsed.  *  *  "  Heth,  his  division  commander 
says :  "This  attack  was  made  by  the  enemy  under  cover  of  a 
heavy  shelling.  These  regiments  behaved  with  commendable 
courage  and  zeal  in  repelling  at  least  five  times  their 
numbers."  Birney's  line  started  for  the  charge  from  near 
where  tjie  Thirty-Tliiixl  now  stood.  The  ofKcers  and  men  of 
that  rcgimenl  saw  the  start,  and  saw  the  return,  and  althouii:h 
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most  of  the  division  undoubtedly  fought  galhmtly,  they  saw 
a  demoralized  mass  of  men  running  to  the  rear  as  fast  as 
their  legs  would  carry  them.  They  seemed  to  be  whole 
regiments,  and  were  apparently  as  much  panic-stricken,  and 
as  much  stampeded  as  any  of  Howard's  men  had  J)een.  The 
writer  saw  these  demoralized  and  disorganized  men  Avith  his 
own  eyes.  They  })ehaved  so  badly  and  Chaplain  Foster  — 
an  old  Kansas  Jighter,  after  he  had  seen  them,  was  so 
indignant  that,  as  it  was  understood  the  Thirty-Third  was  to 
join  in  another  charge,  he  came  to  him,  as  commander  of  the 
regiment,  and  begged  ]Dermission  to  take  a  musket  and  go 
with  the  line.  And  after  he  had  got  permission  and  his 
musket,  he  was  the  happiest  of  men.  The  regiment  and 
Foster  both,  lost  the  privilege  they  were  ready  to  accept. 
The  regiment  for  some  reason  was  not  ordered  in.  The  fact 
was,  as  every  old  officer  and  soldier  knew,  there  were  some 
regiments  and  companies  in  every  corps,  that  were  not 
reliable  and  could  not  be  depended  upon  in  a  sharp 
emergency,  as  there  were  many  officers  and  men  of  whom 
this  was  true  —  and  the  reliability  of  such  regiments  and 
companies  depended  moi-e  than  anything  else  upon  two  things, 
—  the  motives  of  their  enlistment,  and  the  character  of  their 
officers.  Probably  the  Eleventh  Corps  caught  more  of  this 
class  of  regiments  than  any  other  from  the  heterogeneous 
character  of  its  organization,  yet  there  were  officers  and 
soldiers  in  these  regiments,  including  old  officers  and  soldiers 
of  German  armies,  as  brave  and  unflinching  as  any  that 
ever  drew  sword  or  carried  a  musket. 

The  attack  of  Sickles  and  his  victory  or  repulse, 
whichever  Avay  it  is  accepted,  ended  the  fighting  that  night, 
and  no  advantage  of  importance  was  gained.  After  the 
calamity  had  befallen  the  right.  Hooker  at  nine  p.  m.  sent  down 
to  Fredericksburg  for  Sedgwick  to  be  at  Chancellorsville  at 
daylight. 
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SUNDAY'S    HATTLE    AT    CHANCELLORSVILLE. 

Tliorc  i.s  vtTV  little  disugreeinoiit  in  the  accounts  as  to  the 
movements  and  tijrhting  on  Sunday.  Very  earh',  as  soon  as 
daybreak,  the  Avriter  saw  Gen.  Hooker  with  a  few  attendants, 
walking  from  the  hill  and  opening  occupied  l>y  Sickles  and 
Barlow's  brigade,  down  through  the  little  gully  into  the 
ticld  beyond  and  on  towards  the  Chancellor  house. 
Everybody  made  way  for  him.  He  was  quite  silent,  and 
seemed  *^-erv  thoughtful.  Soon  after,  Barlow's  brigade 
received  an  order  to  move  down  to  the  left  of  the  line,  where 
it  found  the  rest  of  the  Corps  which  luid  taken  the  place  of 
the  Fifth.  At  the  same  time,  Sickles  was  ordered  to 
withdraw  his  two  divisions,  Birney's  and  Whipple's,  to  the 
ticld  of  Fairview,  near  where  Berry's  division  of  his  Corps  was 
still  in  line.  As  they  were  passing  through  the  narrow 
opening  ])etween  the  two  fields,  they  were  sulyected  to  an 
irregular  musketry  tire  from  the  enemy,  which  became  more 
serious  as  the  last  brigade,  Graham's,  was  moving  otf. 
Gen.  Hancock  testifies  about  this  movement:  "The  force  of 
liirncy,  which  was  in  front,  was  engaged  in  forcing  its  wa}^ 
through,  in  the  angle  between  Berry's  division  and  a  portion 
of  the  Twelfth  Corps.  I  think  one  of  th)  disadvantages  of 
that  tight  was  owing  to  this  fact,  that  these  men  Mere 
fighting  their  Avay  in,  and  it  had  the  appearance  as  if  there 
was  a  disaster  in  that  portion  of  the  field.  The  men  were 
not  iimiiing,  but  they  were  coming  in  very  rajjidly,  but  they 
came  in  in  good  order.  1  think  that  appearance  of  falling 
back  had  a  l)ad  elicct  upon  the  troops."  Capt.  Huntington's 
])attery  was  left  as  rear  guard,  supported  by  two  infantry 
regiments,  as  a  show  of  force  in  the  field,  till  Sickles'  troops 
had  j;ot  into  ixisjtioii.  At  daylight,  the  captain  went 
with  a  team  and  voiunteei's  and  dragged  out  his  forge, 
that      had      got     disabled,      froni     ground      abandoned     to 
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the  eneuiy.  Whether  this  is  the  forge  that  Pleasonton 
claims  to  have  brought  in  himself  does  not  appear. 
Huntington  took  the  precaution  to  have  some  help.  This 
buttery  made  a  gallant  tight  till  it  was  outflanked  and  the 
infantry  supports  had  fled,  when  it  retreated,  saving  all  its 
guns  but  one.  The  two  divisions  went  into  second  line, 
behind  the  Twelfth  Corps,  and  Berry,  on  the  hill  of  Fairview, 
and  its  slopes.  They  were  in  supporting  distance  of  Best's 
batteries.  Graham's  brigade  of  Birney's  division  at  once 
relieved  a  brigade  of  the  TAvelfth  Corps,  whose  right  rested 
on  the  plank  road,  in  line  with  Berry's  division,  and  Ward's 
brigade  went  to  support  Berry's  division.  The  rebel 
commanders,  in  their  reports,  state  that  two  of  their  leading 
brigades  on  the  right  were  swung  back,  the  night  previous, 
to  prevent  being  taken  in  flank  by  Sickles,  and  perhaps  by 
Huntington's  artillery,  and  this  is  probal)ly  the  advantage 
gained,  or  claimed  to  have  been  gained,  by  Sickles  in  the 
midnight  attack.  Pearly  in  the  morning,  not  far  from  sunrise, 
these  were  swung  forward  into  line,  and  thus  began  the 
attack.  Doubtless  it  was  at  this  time  the  rear  of  Sickles  was 
attacked. 

The  attacking  column  of  the  enemy  started  from  where 
it  had  halted  the  night  before,  across  the  plank  road.  It  was 
the  same  column  now  under  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  which, 
under  Jackson,  had  then  attacked  and  driven  back  the  Eleventh 
Corps.  The  two  brigades  which  had  not  got  back  from 
the  Furnace  in  season  for  the  attack  then,  were  in  line  now  ; 
they  probably  about  made  up  for  the  losses  of  the  column  in 
Saturday's  battle,  and  no  more.  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  under 
Heth,  having  relieved  Rodes  the  night  before,  was  in  the 
tirst  line,  Colston  in  the  second,  and  Kodes  the  third.  On 
our  side  the  three  divisions  of  the  Third  Corps,  and  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Twelfth  Corps,  about  the  size  of  the 
Eleventh,   eleven  thousand  men,  held  the  open  slope  and  the 
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ed«;c  of  the  woods  on  the  !?outh,  and  on  the  west,  across  the 
phmk  i(>;i(],  towards  tlie  enemy.  At  the  right  of  Berry,  of 
the  Third  Corps,  was  now  phiced  the  Fifth  Corps,  fourteen 
or  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  on  the  right  of  that,  the  First 
Corps,  three  divisions,  the  first  and  second  having  arrived 
before  morning.  Authorities  say  this  Corps  had  seventeen 
thousand  men.  This  part  of  the  line  was  sul)stantiall3'  at 
right  angles  Avith  the  plank  road,  and  with  the  line  held  by 
the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps,  on  Saturday.  The  left  of 
the  line  was,  as  before,  held  by  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Second  Corps,  twelve  thousand  men,  and  on  the  extreme 
left  to  the  river,  by  the  Eleventh  Corps,  after  the  losses, 
seven  to  eight  thousand  men.  Total  of  Hooker's  force  now  at 
Chancellorsville,  about  eighty  thousand.  In  Lee's  left  Aving 
opposed  to  them,  as  on  Saturday,  were  IMcLaws'  division, 
three  brigades,  and  Anderson's  four  brigades,  together  fourteen 
thousand,  Jackson's  Corps  twenty-two  thousand,  cavalry 
eighteen  hundred.  Total,  about  thirty-eight  thousand. 
Our  line  now  was  in  shape,  a  truncated  cone,  the  sides 
resting  on  the  river.     The  Twelfth  Corps  w'as  in  the  apex. 

The  skirmish  lines  engaged  each  other,  and  then  the  rebel 
line  advanced  double  quick.  It  Avas  received  by  Uerry's  line 
with  a  steady  and  fearful  fire,  as  Brockenburgh  says,  "The 
most  deadly  fire  I  have  ever  experienced."  Best's  thirty  guns, 
and  the  artillery  of  the  Third  Corps  opened  on  them.  Says 
liirney,  "I  have  never  seen  such  terrible  execution  as  it 
effected  upon  the  hostile  masses.  The  attack  upon  us  Avas 
furious,  and  in  masses."  Berry's  line  and  Williams'  division 
of  the  Twelfth  Corps  received  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  They 
fought  handsomely.  Stuart  soon  had  thirty  pieces  of 
artillery  on  the  ridge,  in  the  open  field  from  Avhich  Sickes, 
had  retired,  bearing  upon  our  lines.  Their  fire  Avas  effective. 
Stuart  says  the  ellect  "upon  the  enemy's  batteries  Avas 
superb."       rnforlunately     the    anununition    of    our    artillery 
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began  to  give  out,  and  its  fire  slackened.  Both  Sickles  and 
Slocum  sent  to  Hooker  to  represent  the  situation,  the  severity 
of  the  attack,  the  scarcity  of  ammunition,  and  to  urge  that 
some  other  corps  be  swung  in  upon  the  enemy's  left  Hank, 
or  reinforcements  be  sent.  The  staff  ofiicers  found  that  Hooker 
was  unable  to  give  any  orders.  At  this  critical  moment  in  the 
battle,  as  it  proved,  he  had  been  knocked  down  by  the  fall  of 
a  column  of  the  Chancellor  house  through  the  explosion  of  a 
shell,  and  rendered  for  a  while  senseless.  After  the  artillery 
fire  slackened,  the  enemy  made  a  vigorous  push  forward,  no 
reinforcements  came,  part  of  Berry's  division  broke,  the  rest 
Avas  taken  in  flank,  and  the  whole  of  Sickles'  front  fell  back  to 
the  second  line,  the  gallant  old  First  Mass.  fighting  as  long  as 
any.  Two  of  the  division  commanders.  Berry  and  Whipple 
were  killed.  Stuart's  assault  now  fell  heavily  upon  Williams' 
division,  but  it  did  not  budge  an  inch,  and  for  a  while  stood 
like  a  rock  against  nearly  the  whole  of  Stuart's  column. 
Says  Quint:  "Three  successive  times,  were  new  lines  of  the 
enemy  brought  up  against  them  ;  each  time  to  be  broken  and 
repidsed.  As  they  were  broken,  the  line  of  the  men  of  the 
division  pressed  gradually  forward."  The  Second  Mass.  came 
against  a  South  Carolina  regiment,  the  First,  as  it  would 
appear  by  the  rebel  Col.  Hamilton's  report.  They  fought 
each  other  pluckily.  Three  times  the  colors  changed  hands 
in  each  reijiment,  bv  the  fall  of  the  color  bearers.  The 
Second  got  out  of  ammunition,  as  did  the  brigade,  Rugers', 
but  it  finally  drove  the  Palmetto  regiment.  The  South 
Carolina  regiment  got  out  of  ammunition  too,  as  well  as 
other  regiments  of  Stuart's,  as  appears  by  his  and  Hamilton's 
reports,  and  both  sides  faced  each  other  with  the  cold  steel. 
About  this  time.  Col.  Colgrove  of  the  Twenty-Seventh 
Ind.,  in  the  same  brigade,  got  hold  of  a  gun,  probably 
Hunting-ton's,  manned  it  with  men  from  his  regiment,  and 
went  to  fighting  it  in  his  usual  style,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,   and 
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slioiitcd  to  lii>  son,  the  Major,  "Hero,  boy,  you  run  the 
regiment  while  I  run  this  here  irun  !"  During  some  i)art  of 
the  engagement,  Tyler's  l)rigade  of  the  Fifth  Corps  was  sent 
in  to  the  support  of  the  Third,  and  only  fell  baek  when 
driven  with  the  rest. 

Meanwhile  llaneoek's  and  Freneh's  divisions,  of  the 
Seeond  Corps,  had  been  engaged  with  McLaws'  and 
Anderson's  divisions,  on  the  south  of  the  Chaneellor  house, 
and  around  on  the  left  of  the  line,  and  foreed  baek  for  awhile 
the  enemy's  line  on  this  side.  The  rebel  Gen.  Wright  says, 
his  "eonnnand  encountered  the  most  terril)le  tire  of  artillery 
and  nuisketry  I  have  ever  witnessed,  and  our  farther 
advanee  was  temporarily  ehecked."  But  Anderson's  brigades 
kept  swinging  around  to  the  left,  w  ith  the  plank  road  as  a 
pivot,  drove  back  a  part  of  our  line,  connected  their  left 
with  Stuart's  right,  and  A\'illiams'  division  beijig  taken  in 
JianU,  had  to  retire.  The  Third  Corps  awaited  the  rebel 
advanee,  behind  the  works  in  second  line,  whither  it  had 
retired.  Thei-e  was  a  lull  for  a  half  hour.  Likely  enough 
because  the  enemy  were  out  of  ammunition.  Then  they 
gathered  u})  their  united  lines  and  swept  up  towards  the 
Chaneellor  house.  The  Third  Corps  was  in  need  of 
annnunition.  Says     Sickles:      "I    was     again     attacked, 

and  having  no  means  of  resistance  except  the  bayo- 
net, having  only  one  battery  for  which  T  had  been 
able  to  obtain  a  supply  of  fresh  ammunition,  after 
rep<'lling  five  successive  attacks  of  the  enemy  with  the 
bayonet,  capturing  eight  of  their  colors  from  their  seeond 
line,  most  of  which  were  cai)tured  by  the  New  Jersey  brigade 
under  (ien.  .Mott.  1  again  fell  baek  to  Gen.  Hooker's 
head(|uarlers,  which  wen^  then  within  easy  range  of  the 
enemy's  cannon,  and  were  lapidly  becoming  a  pile  of  ruins. 
*  •  I  had  just  taken  up  my  third  line,  a  little  in  the  rear  of 
hiij     headquarters,    when    they     were    set    in    llames    by    the 
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enemy's  fire  and  consumed."  Lieut.  Dunham,  of  the  Eleventh 
Mass.,  in  Berry's  division,  afterwards  Brevet-Brig.-Gen., 
informs  the  writer  that  he  was  wounded  in  Sunday's  fight, 
and  while  lying  near  the  Chancellor  house  saw  a  charge  from 
there,  led  by  Sickles,  which  was  a  handsome  thing.  The 
General  was  rushing  up  and  down  before  his  men,  hatless, 
rallying  them  to  the  charge  and  then  started  with  them, 
the  line  of  ditferent  Ijrigades  of  his  Corps  moving  with  the 
bayonet  down  upon  the  enemy  with  enthusiasm,  and  in 
magnificent  style.  The  enemy  were  checked,  and  annoyed 
for  a  while,  then  the  Third  Corps  passed  out.  The  enemy 
were  apparantly  so  disorganized  that  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  follow  up  at  once,  and  the  last  of  the  Corps 
retreated  so  deliberately,  that  Capt.  Seeley,  with  that  splendid 
veneration  for  the  red  tape  in  the  quarter-master's  department 
that  obtained  with  regular  oflScers,  or  the  fear  of  the  second 
auditor  that  afflicted  volunteers,  stripped  the  dead  horses  of 
his  battery  of  all  their  old  harnesses,  loading  himself  down 
with  all  he  could  lug  away. 

Only  Hancock's  division  was  left  now.  He  was  required 
to  hold  the  position  until  a  new  line  of  battle  was  formed  to 
the  rear.  He  had  to  have  one  line  of  battle  faced  toward 
Fredericksburg,  and  another  faced  in  the  opposite  direction, 
to  the  west,  ready  both  ways.  There  was  no  attack  from 
the  east.  In  the  direction  from  which  the  Third  and 
Twelfth  Corps  had  been  driven  in,  he  says,  "I  had  a  good 
deal  of  artillery,  and  although  the  enemy  massed  their 
infantry  in  the  woods  very  near  me,  and  attempted  to 
advance,  and  always  held  a  ver}'  threatening  attitude,  I 
judge  they  had  exhausted  their  troops  so  much  that  they 
dared  not  attack  me,  although  I  remained  there  for  some 
time  alone  in  this  position,  ver}^  heavily  engaged  with 
artillery  all  the  time.  *  *  There  was  no  forcible  attack 
on  me,  and  when  the  time  came  I   marched  off  to  my  new 
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position,"  Avliitli  w.-is  in  the  now  lino,  tbrmcd  less  than  a  mile 
to  the  roar,  in  shape  aL^•un  like  a  trnnoatod  oone,  covering 
the  roads  to  U.  S.  and  Ely's  fords,  and  the  plank  road 
hocanio  wholly  the  enemy's.  They  say  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 
Our  commanders  say  the  new  line  was  formed  at  eleven. 

The  rebel  accounts  testify  to  the  good  tighting  of  our 
men.  Says  Lee,  "The  ])reastworks,  at  which  the  attack  Mas 
suspended  the  preceding  evening,  were  carried  l)y  assault, 
under  a  terrible  tire  of  musketry  and  artillery.  In  rear  of 
these  breastworks  was  a  barricade,  from  which  the  enemy  was 
quickly  driven.  The  troops  on  the  left  of  the  plank  road, 
pressing  through  the  woods,  attacked  and  broke  the  next  line", 
(Berry's,  doubtless),  "while  those  on  the  right,  bravely 
assailed  the  extensive  earthworks  behind  which  the  enemy's 
artillery  was  posted.  Three  times  were  these  works  carried, 
and  as  often  were  the  brave  assailants  compelled  to  abandon 
them,  twice  by  the  retirement  of  the  troops  on  their  loft,  who 
fell  back  after  a  gallant  struggle  with  superior  numbers," 
(the  Twelfth  Corps)  "and  once  by  a  movement  of  the  enemy 
on  their  right,  caused  by  the  advance  of  Gen.  Anderson." 
Finally  the  left  was  reinforced,  Anderson  made  a  junction  on 
the  right,  "and  the  whole  line  pressed  irresistibly  on.  The 
enemy  was  driven  from  all  his  fortitied  positions,  with  heavy 
loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  ])risonors,  and  retreated  towards 
the  Kappahaimock.  By  ten  a.  m.  we  were  in  full  posession 
of  the  Hold." 

Stuart  states  that  about  eight  o'clock  a.  m.  the  works  in 
front  of  his  right  were  stormed,  and  his  troops  were  twice 
driven  from  them.  Fitzhugh  Lee  says,  "the  third  time 
Stuart  placed  himself  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
and  ordering  the  charge,  carried  and  held  them,  singing  with  a 
ringing  voice  :  "  Old  Joe  Hooker ^  won't  you  come  out  of  the 
wilderness  f  Hill  says  the}'  were  only  taken  "after  some 
tremendous    fighting."     Iloth    savs    a    brigade    and    a   half 
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"advanced  and  charged  the  enemy,  behind  his  breast- 
works, who  was  supported  by  twenty-nine  pieces  of 
artillery.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  body  of  men  ever  being 
subjected  to  a  more  galling  fire  than  this  force,  *  *  not- 
withstanding, drove  the  enemy  from  his  works  and  held  them 
for  some  time,  but  were  finally  compelled  to  fall  back." 
Brockenbrough  says,  "We  were  exposed  to  the  most  deadly 
fire  I  have  ever  experienced.  Very  soon  the  troops  in 
advance  were  forced  back  through  our  lines,"  he  was  in  rear 
of  their  first  line.  They  made  a  second  charge,  he  says,  and 
"On  gaining  the  works,  we  discovered  the  field  literally 
crowded  with  men  flying  in  ever}'  direction,"  (not  Eleventh 
Corps)  "and  poured  into  them  a  deadly  fire.  Occupying  this 
position  about  two  minutes,  we  discovered  troops  advancing 
through  the  woods  upon  our  left."  They  were  compelled  to 
retire  before  this  force.  This  may  have  been  a  charge  of 
Sickles  from  the  Chancellor  house. 

Our  army  retreated  from  the  plank  road,  and  fell  back 
under  the  orders  of  Gen.  Couch,  the  second  in  command,  for 
all  this  while  Hooker  was  incapacitated  from  commanding,  in 
consequence  of  his  wound,  lying  at  first  in  a  senseless  state, 
and  then  being  for  hours  in  a  dazed  and  sufiering  condition. 
The  blow  which  felled  him,  caused  a  contusion  of  his  spine, 
and  was  a  severer  injury  than  a  shot  wound.  He  testifies 
before  the  Committee,  "This  rendered  me  insensible  for  half 
an  hour  or  more.  As  soon  as  I  had  sufl5ciently  recovered  to 
mount  my  horse,  I  did  so,  under  the  impression  that  I  was 
all  right.  In  the  eflTort  of  mounting,  the  acute  pain  returned, 
and  after  riding  a  few  steps  I  liecame  faint,  was  taken  from 
my  horse,  and  again  placed  in  the  hands  of  my  medical 
director."  Sickles  says  of  him  that  afternoon,  when  he  had 
resumed  command,  "He  was  then,  I  should  say,  in  a  condition 
from  his  injury  that  forbade  his  reassuming  command ;  he  was 
evidently  suffering  great  agony,   and  I  suppose  nothing   but 
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the  liighcst  scMise  of  duty  could  have  prompted  him  to 
resume  command,  under  such  circumstances."  Hooker  told 
the  writer  years  after  the  war,  that  his  physicians  had  often 
informed  liim  that  the  injury  he  had  received  at  Chancellors- 
ville  was  the  cause  of  his  subsequent  paralysis,  which  as  is 
known  made  a  wreck  of  his  physical  system.  By  a  note  in 
De  Pcyster's  "Chancellorsville,"  it  appears  that  Sur<reon-Gen. 
Hannnond  so  certitied  in   18t)7. 

After  our  army  had  assumed  the  new  line  at  eleven 
o'clock,  Lee  prepared  to  attack  it,  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  made  his  principal  business  in  another  direction. 
As  he  says,  "Our  preparations  were  just  completed,  when 
further  operations  were  arrested  by  intelligence  received  from 
Fredericksburg." 

There  were  some  noticeable  things  about  the  battle  of 
Chaucellorsville,  Sunday  morning,  for  this  forenoon's  fighting 
proved  to  be  the  end  of  the  battle  there.  The  same  column, 
with  substantially  the  same  number  of  men,  twenty-two 
thousand,  which,  under  Jackson,  the  evening  before,  had  driven 
in  the  Eleventh  Corps,  not  ten  thousand  men,  to  its  disgrace, 
in  the  generally  accepted  opinion,  when  it  was  completely 
surprised,  in  the  woist  of  positions,  now  drove  back  in  less 
than  twice  the  length  of  time  then  taken,  the  Third  Corps, 
eighteen  thousand  men,  the  Twelfth  Corps,  at  least  as  large 
as  the  Eleventh,  and  Tyler's  brigade,  of  the  Fifth,  more  than 
thirty  thousand  men,  drove  them  back  from  nmch  more 
formidable  positions,  on  the  crests  of  hills,  in  open  tields, 
with  a  line  of  batteries  splendidly  jjlaeed,  and  when  they  had 
all  night  to  prepare  for  the  battle.  How  long  would  it  have 
taken  Jaekson'.s  men  to  drive  them,  if  they  had  kept  on,  and 
had  daylight,  directly  after  pushing  back  the  Eleventh  Corps? 
For  Jhe  two  divisions  of  the  Second  Corps,  had  only  the 
same  force  to  contend  against  that  morning,  as  the  evening 
before,   and   Hotchkiss  and   Allen,   who   were  on  the  statf  of 
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Jackson,  say  that  McLaws'  and  Anderson's  divisions 
numbered  just  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  two  of  their 
brigades  were  near  Fredericksburg. 

It  is  noticeal)le  also,  that  while  the  whole  of  Lee's  force 
at  Chancellorsville  that  morning,  under  forty  thousand  men, 
was  engaged,  three  of  the  Union  Corps,  the  First,  Fifth, 
except  one  or  two  brigades,  and  the  Eleventh,  together  a 
force  as  largo  as  the  enemy's  at  Chancellorsville, 
did  not  fire  a  shot,  were  waiting  in  line  while  the 
rest  were  driven  in,  and  then  went  back  and  joined 
them.  It  is  to  be  added  that  the}'  were  in  the 
wilderness,  where  they  could  not  see  a  rod  ahead,  and  doubt- 
less knew  less  of  the  battle  than  the  staff  at  Falmouth.  This 
was  certainly  true  where  the  Thirty-Third  was.  Its  brigade, 
Barlow's,  was  marched  up  and  down  the  road,  at  the  left,  all 
that  forenoon,  to  be  shoved  in  wherever  rebel  heads  might 
show  themselves  through  the  jungle.  But  the  brigade 
commander  was  not  lucky  enough  to  find  anj',  and  there  was 
no  opportunity  to  prove  whether  that  American  brigade,  of 
the  Eleventh  Corps,  would  fight  or  not.  It  had  to  wait  till 
some  other  occasion.  There  is  no  published  evidence  to 
show  that  either  Birney's  or  Whipple's  divisions  did  much 
fighting  Sunday  morning.  It  is  the  testimony  of  officers  and 
men  in  Haman's  brigade,  of  Birney's  division,  in  line,  on  the 
left  of  the  line  of  l)atteries,  that  their  infantr}^  did  not  fire  a 
shot.  One  regiment  in  AVhipple's  division  was  severely 
handled,  fought  most  gallantly,  and  suffered  noticeable 
losses,  the  Twelfth  New  Hampshire,  which  went  in  with 
three  field  officers,  and  came  out  in  command  of  a  lieutenant ; 
but  its  position  was  apparently  an  exceptional  one,  as  it 
was  ordered  to  relieve  troops  in  the  first  line.  There  is  no 
testimony  to  show  what  Gerry's  division  of  the  Twelfth 
Corps,  did  that  morning,  or  the  evening  before. 

"Why   were    not   the    unengjiged  and     Avaiting  corps  and 
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divisions    put    into  the  battle  ?     Tiiere  is  a  tradition  among 
Hooker's  staff",  that  it   was  his  plan  to  throw  the  First  and 
Fifth  Corps  upon  Stuart's  flank.     Warren  testifies  that  when 
he  left,  Saturd.iy  night,  "The  intention  was  that  Gen.  Sickles, 
with  all  iiis  force,  was  to  meet  him  at  once,"  (in  the  morning) 
"and   tiie   First  Corps   was   also   to  attack  him,  and    envelop 
hiui,  and  if  necessar}',  more   forces   were   to   he   drawn   from 
the    left    of    our    line."       Gen,    Doubleday,     commanding    a 
division  in  the  First  Corps,   testifies  before  the  Committee  : 
"I  thought  that  the  single  advance  of  our  Corps  would  take 
the  enemy  in  flank,  and  would  be  very  beneficial  in  its  result. 
Gen.    Reynolds   once    or   twice    contemplated    making    this 
advance  on  his  own  responsibility."     Quint  says  that  Slocum 
saw  Hooker  in  person  and  urged  him  to  send  another  Corps 
on  the  flank.     "Other  Corps  commanders  were  present  and 
})egged  the    privilege."     But    the    old    fire    of  "fighting   Joe 
Hooker  "  had  gone  out  of  him,  for  a  time,  in  this  crisis  of  his 
fate,  and  the  rebel  shell  had  paralyzed  his  power  to  make  new 
combinations,  in  the  emergency  that  was  ui)on  him.     While 
physically    suff'ering    from    his  l)low,  he  seemed  to  be  only 
thinking  of  Sedgwick,  and  waiting  anxiously  for  the  sound 
of  his    guns.     Butterfield    testifies:    "Gen.    Hooker    subse- 
quently   informed    me    that  he  had  waited  for  the  sound  of 
Sedgwick's  guns  to  make  a  vigorous  and  desperate  attack." 
In  Hooker's  condition,  Couch  seems  not  to  have  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  command.     And  where  was  Sedgwick? 

8EDOWICK's  BATTLE  AT  FREDERICKSBURG,  SUNDAY  AND  MONDAY. 

The  (Ji'dcr  sent  to  Gen.  Sedgwick,  l)y  Hooker  dated  May 
2d,  !>.  I'.  M.  was  as  follows:  — 

The  Major-General  Commanding,  directs  that  you  cross  the  Rappahannock 
at  Frederickshurg,  on  the  receipt  of  this  oriler,  and  at  once  take  up  your  line  of 
march  on  the  ('haruellorsville  road,  until  you  connect  witli  him,  and  will  attack 
and  destroy  any  force  you  may  fall  in  with  on  the  road.     You  will  leave  all 
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your  trains  beliind  except  pack  trains  of  your  ammunition,  and  march  to  be 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  tlie  General  at  dayliyht.  You  will  probably  fall  upon  the 
rear  of  the  forces  commanded  by  Gen.  Lee,  and  between  you  and  the  Major- 
General  commanding,  he  ex])ects  to  use  him  up.  Send  word  to  General  Gibbon 
to  take  possession  of  Fredericksburg.     Be  sure  not  to  fail." 


Whether  it  was  possible  for  Sedgwick  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  this  order,  for  it  is  well  known  in  history  that  he  did 
not, —  whether  he  endeavored  to,  with  the  required  prompt- 
ness, energy,  and  good  faith,  have  been  much  disputed 
questions.  Some  of  the  testimony  which  will  help  to  settle 
this  question,  a  part  of  which  was  not  accessible  to  our 
commanders,  at  the  time,  is  as  follows  :  Sedgwick  testifies  to 
the  Committee  ;  "  Just  before  dark  that  evening,  I  received 
directions  as  follows,  'The  General  commanding,  directs  that 
Gen.  Sedgwick  cross  the  river  as  soon  as  indications  will 
permit,  capture  Fredericksburg,  with  everything  in  it,  and 
vigorously  pursue  the  enemy.  We  know  the  enemy  is  flying, 
trying  to  save  his  trains  ;  two  of  Sickles'  divisions  are  among 
them.'  Immediately  after  this,  *  *  at  almost  the  same 
moment,"  this  dispatch  dated  7.05  p.  m.  in  his  report,  he 
says  sent  at  6.30.  "The  Major-General  commanding  directs 
you  to  pursue  the  enemy  on  the  Bowling  Green  road."  "I 
immediately,"  he  continues,  "ordered  my  entire  force  across 
the  river,  one  division  being  already  across,  and  pushed 
forward,  skirmishing  sharply  with  the  enemy,  and  driving 
him  from  the  Bowling  Green  road.  At  eleven  p.  m.  I  received 
a  despatch  *  *  as  follows,"  and  gives  the  order  dated  9 
p.  M.  So  this  order  found  him,  with  his  Corps  already  across 
the  river,  under  arms  and  advancing  to,  or  on  the  road  which 
he  would  have  to  take  to  Fredericksburg.  The  terms  of  the 
order  itself,  though  he  had  not  then  heard  how  things  had 
gone  at  Chancellorsville,  showed  the  supreme  importance  of 
promptness  and  vigihnice ;  to  be  there  at  daylight,  the 
purpose  of  his  being  there,  and  the  closing  words  :  "Be  sure 
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not  to  fail."  Sedgwick  testifies  that  Ik-  was  then  nl)oiit  "three 
miles  Ix'low  Fredericksburg  and  fomtecn  miles  from  Chancel- 
lorsville,  which  place  I  could  not  have  reached  before  day- 
liirht,  had  there  been  no  enemy  to  impede  my  progress.  The 
entire  aiiny  of  the  enemy  was  between  me  and  Gen.  Hooker, 
aside  from  a  force  in  my  immediate  fr'ont,  about  e(jual  to  my 
own,  aud  in  a  strong  position."  lie  had  said  [)reviously  that  his 
Cori)s  cousisted  of  twenty-two  thousand  men.  Gibbon's 
division  had  two  thousand  to  twenty-tive  hundred  men, 
according  to  ^^'arren,  besides  a  brigade  left  at  Bank's 
ford.  Sedgwick  said  in  his  report:  "I  had  been 
informed  i'e[)eatedly  by  Maj.-Gen,  Butterfield,  chief  of 
stati",  that  the  force  in  front  of  me  was  very  small,"  and  given 
the  impression  that  Butterfield  underrated  the  enemy's  force 
there.  The  latter  had  sent  that  day  to  Sedgwick  this  dis})atch 
from  Hooker:  "You  are  all  right;  you  have  but  Early's 
division  in  your  front,  balance  all  up  here."  And  states  in 
his  testimony,  he  believed  that  "the  forces  of  the  enemy  in 
the  vicinity  did  not  exceed  seven  or  eight  thousand  at  the 
outside."  Sedgwick  continues  his  testimony:  "I  placed  my 
command  in  column,  and  marched  without  any  delay,  with  the 
excei)tion  of  one  division,"  left  skirmishing.  "*  *  jSIoving  by 
the  fiank,  I  ^vas  at  once  resisted  by  the  enemy,  and  it  was 
just  daylight  wIkmi  the  head  of  my  column  forced  its  wa}' 
into  the  town,  and  to  the  front  of  the  intrenchments." 
Fiu'thei"  on  in  his  testimony' he  says:  "We  started  in  fifteen 
minutes  aftei-  receiving  that  order,  *  *  and  it  took  us 
from  that  time  until  daylight  to  make  a  little  over  three 
miles,"  in  consequence  of  the  enemy,  "and  the  darkness 
together;  it  was  a  ver}'  foggy  night,"  ButterHold  says  of  the 
night  in  his  testimony:  "A  bright  moonlight  and  clear, 
sufliricntly  light  for  stall"  officers  to  write  dispatches  by 
moonlight."  Hooker  says  the  same.  By  the  almanac  that 
niLdit  there  was  a  iull  moon. 
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Brig.-Gen.  Howe,  who  commanded  a  division  in  the  Sixth 
Corps,  in  bis  testimony,  tells  how  he  construed  the  order  to 
Sedgwick  ;  "That  order  was  positive,  peremptory  and  ui-gent. 

*  *  It  stated  that  everything  depended  upon  that  move- 
ment.    It    was   as    urgent    as  any    military  order   conld  be. 

*  *  Gen.  Sedgwick,  Gen.  Newton,  Gen.  Brooks  and 
myself  were  there,"  the  division  commanders,  meeting  in  a 
shanty.  "Not  long  after  the  order  was  received.  Gen, 
Sedgwick  siiid  to  Gen.  Newton:  'Newton,  you  move  on, 
Howe  will  follow,  and  Brooks  and  I  will  take  a  little  nap.'  It 
was  bright  starlight,  so  that  I  conld  see  what  was  in  the 
advance."  A  most  urgent  order,  no  time  to  be  lost,  his 
column  "at  once  resisted  by  the  enemy  ;"  yet  the  commander, 
and  a  division  genei'al  proceed  to  take  a  nap  !  Howe  gives 
his  opinion,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  the  Committee,  whether 
the  order  of  Hooker  could  have  l>een  complied  with  ;  "I 
have  never  had  any  doubt  but  that  we  could  have  taken  the 
heights  of  Fredericksburg,  and  moved  out  to  Chancel lors- 
ville,  or  on  that  road,  until  we  had  encountered  a  force  there, 
in  good  time,  or  at  a  very  much  earlier  hour  than  we  attempted 
it.  The  unnecessary  delay  in  the  movement  of  the  Sixth  Corps, 
after  starting,  developed  to  the  enemy  our  intention,  and 
gave  them  time  to  make  dispositions  to  embarrass  our  move- 
ments. *  *  Wo  would  have  taken  them,"  the  heights, 
"by  surprise,  and  then  the  way  would  have  been  open  to 
have  gone  immediately  on  towards  Chancellorsville.  *  * 
It  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  and  surprise  to  me  that  the 
movement  was  so  slowly  made,  and  so  long  delayed  after 
reaching  Fredericksburg,  in  the  face  of  such  orders  as  we 
had  received.  I  can  give  no  explanation  of  it,  from  any 
knowledge  I  have."  Again  he  says  of  the  order  to  be  at 
Chancellorsville  at  daylight:  "I  saw  no  reason  then,  and 
have  discovered  none  sijice  the  fight,  to  have  prevented  our 
reaching  there.     If  we  had  moved  under  cover  of  niirht   we 
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should  have  t;ikrii  the  oiicmy  hy  surprise,  in  a  measure,  and, 
in  niv  jiidirnient,  wouhl  have  had  hut  little  or  no  tight. 
Instead  of  that,  we  did  not  iK'gin  until  after  daylight."  Gen. 
Howe  was  a  graduate  at  the  ^^'cst  Point  Academy,  and  had 
been  in  the  regular  army  twenty  and  odd  years. 

Warren  was  sent  l)y  Hooker  from  Chancellorsville,  after 
the  order  was  sent  Saturday  night  to  Sedgwick,  to  tell  him 
what  had  happened  there,  and  to  explain  the  importance  of 
the  movement  ordered,  and  to  tell  him  "there  was  but  a 
small  force  in  front  of  Gen.  Sedgwick,"  as  he  testities.  He 
reached  Sedgwick  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  had  not 
•rot  far  from  the  crossing.  He  savs  there  was  a  little  random 
lire  until  daylight,  when  the  head  of  Sedgwick's  troops  had 
got  into  Fredericksburg.*  "I  think  some  little  attempts  had 
been  made  to  move  forward  a  skirmish  line,  but  that  had 
been  repulsed."  This  indicates  with  what  energy  the 
movement  proceeded.  "At  fair  daylight.  Gen.  Gibbon  laid 
a  pontoon  l)ridge  at  Fredericksburg,  and  crossed  over  with 
his  division.  *  *  Made  a  very  considerable  demonstration, 
and  acted  very  handsomely  with  the  small  force  that  he  had, 
not  more  than  two  thousand  men.  But  so  much  time  was  taken 
that  the  enemy  got  more  troops  in  in  front  of  him  than  he  could 
master."  Hooker  sent  a  dispatch  direct  to  Gibbon,  May  2d, 
ordering  him  to  cross  the  river  that  night. 

Col.  Johns,  of  the  Seventh  ^lass.  regiment,  who  was  in 
Newton's  division,  which  had  the  lead  into  Fredericksburg, 
testifies  before  the  Committee  that  his  division  crossed  the 
river  at  ten  o'clock,  l)ivouacked  a  couple  of  hours.  Shaler's 
brijrade  meanwhile,  about  midnii^ht,  advanced  to  Fredericks- 
burg,  occupied  it  in  a  very  short  time,  then  the  division  had 
orders  to  move.  "We  moved  along  (juite  leisurely,"  he  says, 
"and  reached  there  probably  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morninir, 
halting  ijuitc  often  along  the  road.  As  we  were  approaching 
Frederickybuig,  passing  along  the  plain  south  of  Fredericks- 
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biiig,  we  had  orders  from  Gen.  Sedgwick  to  be  very  careful 
and  very  quiet,  because  we  were  passing  a  dangerous  position. 
We  passed,  however,  in  perfect  safety.  There  was  not  u 
shot  tired,  nor  an  ahirni  or  noise  of  any  kind,  until  we  got 
into  the  streets  of  Fredericksburg.  *  «  I  think  it  was 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  *  that  the  first  shot  was 
tired  by  the  enemy  from  the  heights,  that  is,  of  artillery." 

The  enemy  held  the  well  remembered  heights  back  of  the 
town  made  up  of  Lee's,  Marye'.s,  the  Cemetery,  and  Taylor's 
hills.  In  front  of  Marye's  was  the  famous  stone  wall. 
After  Newton's  division  entered  the  town,  four  regiments 
made  an  assault  against  the  rifle  pits  at  Cemetery  hill, 
advancing  to  within  twenty  yards,  but  were  repulsed. 
Gibbon  moved  with  his  division  through  the  town,  a])ont  seven  or 
eight  o'clock,  and  across  a  canal  to  the  right  to  turn  the  enemy's 
left.  Warren  sa^'s  he,  himself,  reconnoitred  the  heights  in 
front,  that  not  a  man  or  gun  was  there.  ^^'hile  the  troops 
were  moving,  a  horseman  came  in  sight,  then  a  gun  was  sent 
at  a  run,  on  to  the  heights,  then  a  regiment  of  infantry  double 
quick,  they  opened  upon  Gibbon's  men,  and  the  opportunity 
for  surprise  was  lost ;  bridges  would  have  had  to  be 
laid  under  fire,  so  an  assault  there  was  deemed  then 
impracticable.  Howe  found  difficulties  in  Hazel  run  for 
turning  the  enemy's  right.  Warren  says  he  advised  Sedg- 
wick that  the  only  way  to  take  the  heights  was  by  an  assault 
with  all  his  force.  Sedgwick  decided  to  assault  it,  and 
formed  two  storming  columns  for  the  purpose,  on  the  right, 
with  a  supporting  line  of  battle,  from  New^ton's  division. 
One  of  these  columns,  and  the  supporting  line,  consisted, 
each,  of  four  regiments,  the  other  column  of  the  Seventh 
Mass.  and  Thirty-Sixth  N.  Y.,  under  Col.  Johns.  Col.  Johns 
testifies,  that  under  orders,  he  selected  a  position  behind  the 
Cemetery  ^vall  and  says:  "We  took  position  there  not 
far   from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.     I  had  orders  to  hold 
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myself  in  rradiiicss  :it  any  luonu'iit.  We  rcmninetl  thero 
Iviiiir  Ix'liiiid  the  wall  till  ten  o'clork  in  the  clay.  We  did  not 
tire  a  <rini,  and  made  no  niovenient  until  that  time.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  there  were  other  troops  engaged  both 
on  our  right  and  our  left,"  Gibbon's  and  Howe's  reeonnoisauce, 
already  rctcrrcd  to.  lie  noticed  that  the  enemy  seemed  to 
be  short  of  artillery.  The  tiring  ceased  at  half  past  nine  o'clock, 
at  half  past  ten  o'clock  he  was  informed  that  he  was  to  make  an 
assault  with  his  regiment  and  the  Thirty-Sixth  N.  Y. 
Sedgwick,  he  ^savs,  "told  me  he  thought  I  could  get  through 
there  i)retty  easily  and  not  lose  many  men."  It  was  through 
the  famous  stone  wall,  over  the  telegraph  road.  Johns 
moved,  when  directed,  at  ten  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock.  The 
head  of  his  column  encountered  the  fire  of  a  battery  and 
then  a  tremendous  musketry  fire  from  the  stone  wall,  and 
was  driven  back  twice,  but  the  third  time  went  gallantly 
through,  carried  the  heights  of  ]\Iarye,  and  took  posession 
of  the  works;  "in  twenty  minutes,"  he  testifies,  "after  we 
bcffan  the  first  assault,  the  briirade  I  had  charjje  of  carried 
the  heights."  The  Colonel  himself  was  carried  off  on  a 
stretcher,  severely  wounded,  and  he  lost  one  hundred  and 
eleven  men  killed  and  wounded.  Col.  Spear  was  killed  at 
the  head  of  the  other  column.  Maj.  Fuller  of  the  Sixth 
Maine,  which  was  in  the  line  of  battle,  says  in  his  report  to 
tlu'  adj.-geneial  of  his  state,  about  his  regiment  :  "Soon  after 
daylight  it  formed  in  line  of  battle  in  front  of  the  heights  of 
St.  Mary's,"  (Marye),  "and  in  a  few  minutes  after  ten  a.  m. 
ihe  order  to  charge  was  given,  and  the  regiment  advanced  on 
the  double  (piick.  *  *  The  whole  of  the  enemy's  tire 
swept  through  the  devoted  ranks  of  the  two  regiments,' 
Sixth  M<'.  and  Fifth  Wis.,  "but  with  wild  cheers  the  nuMi 
rushi'd  <»n  the  fortitications  antl  the  victory  was  won  in  four 
minutes  from  the  connnencment  of  the  attack.  'J'he  flag  of 
the  Sixth  Me.  was  the  first  to  wave  from  the   battlements   of 
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the  enemy's  works."  Howe  testifies:  "I  waited,  *  * 
without  receiving  any  order,  until  I  think,  it  was  ahout  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  day.  I  then  received  notice,  through  a  staff 
officer  from  Gen.  Sedgwick,  that  he  M'as  Sfoing-  to  make  an 
attack,  *  *  on  the  heights,  and  wished  me  to  assist  in  it. 
Gen.  Brooks'  division  at  that  time,  I  think,  was  at,  or  near 
the  crossing  where  we  were  the  night  hetbre."  He  hurriedly 
tbrmecl  his  division  into  three  columns  of  attack,  and  when 
he  heard  the  first  gun  on  the  right,  he  started.  He  carried 
the  heights  on  the  left  about  the  same  time  Marye's  heights 
were  carried.  "In  a  little  more  than  an  hour  from  the  first 
movement,  all  the  works  were  carried,"  he  says.  By  the 
carrying  of  the  heights,  two  rebel  regiments  were  captured, 
and  the  enemy's  forces  were  divided  and  compelled  to  fall 
l)ack,  a  portion  retiring  to  the  left,  on  the  telegraph  road,  the 
other  on  the  plank  road,  Sedgwick's  road  to  Chancellorsville. 
This  was  the  intelligence  which  was  carried  by  a  staff  officer 
to  Gen.  Lee.  It  was  now,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  past  eleven 
o'clock,  the  battle  at  Chancellorsville  was  over.  Hooker  had 
been  driven  back  to  his  last  line,  and  the  road  over  which  he 
had  hoped  Sedgwick  would  have  marched  up  to  a  junction 
with  him  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Col.  Johns,  who  was  a  West  Point  graduate,  Avas  enquired 
of  by  the  Conmiittee,  how  long  he  thought  it  should  have 
taken  Sedgwick  to  reach  Chancellorsville,  after  he  first 
received  the  order  from  Hooker.  He  replied,  six  hours. 
It  Avas  his  opinion  there  Avas  not  over  a  division  of  the 
enemy  in  the  line  of  Avorks,  and  stated  it  Avas  the  general 
impression  that  the  force  under  Sedgwick  "did  not  move 
Avith  that  celerity  that  the  exigencies  of  the  case  required." 
Warren's  testimony  seems  apropos.  "It  takes  some  men 
just  as  long  to  clear  away  a  little  force  as  it  doQ3  a  large  one. 
It  depends  altogether  upon  the  man,  how  long  a  certain  force 
will   stop    him."     Gibbon,    Avho    Avas   also    a   regular  officer, 
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difleis  ill  liis  opinion  from  some  of  the  other  officers.  lie 
testifies:  "I  do  not  consider  that  an  order  sent  to  Gen. 
Sedofwick  on  Saturday  nii2:lit,  to  be  at  Chancellorsville  at 
daylight  on  Sunday  niorniiig  Avas  a  practicable  one."  He 
gives  as  his  I'easons,  that  it  was  impractical >le  to  attack  the 
heights  in  the  night,  that  they  were  strong  and  well  defended, 
and  Lee's  arm>  was  between  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellors- 
ville. He  recollects,  however,  being  very  impatient  in 
waitinjj:  for  Sedijfwick,  and  believes  the  assault  could  have 
been  made  at  an  earlier  hour  than  it  was. 

The  reports  of  the  rebel  commanders,  Avhich  were  not 
made  public,  at  least  on  our  side,  when  this  testimony  was 
taken,  show  what  force  Sedgwick  had  in  front  of  him,  and 
how  it  was  disposed.  Lee  says  in  his  report:  "Early's 
division  of  Jackson's  Corps,  and  Barksdale's  brigade,  of 
ISIcLaws'  division,  with  part  of  the  reserve  artillery,  under 
Gen.  Pendleton,  were  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  our 
position  at  Fredericksburg,"  and  AVilcox's  brigade  of 
Anderson's  division  was  left  at  Banks'  ford,  three  or  four 
miles  oil".  The  reports  of  Maj.-Gen.  Early  and  others 
contirin  this,  and  show  that  Early  had  in  his  own  division 
four  brigades.  Hotchkiss  and  Allen  give  his  strength  as 
seventy-four  hundred  men ;  Barksdale's  brigade  fourteen 
liiiii(li((l  men  ;  Wilcox's  four  regiments  had  probably  about 
the  same  ;  a  total  of  ten  thousand  two  hundred,  besides  the 
artillery,  to  Sedgwick's  force,  with  Gibbon's,  twenty-four 
thousand  and  odd.  Brig. -Gen.  Barksdale  says  in  his  report : 
"W'itli  .several  batteries  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
reiidletoii,  and  a  single  brigade,  I  had  a  front  of  not  less 
than  three  miles  to  defend,  extending  from  Taylor's  hill,  on 
the  left,"  to  Lee's  hill,  on  the  right.  "The  Twenty-First" 
(Miss.)  "regiiyent  was  posted  between  the  Maryc  house  and 
the  plank  road,  three  companies  of  which  were  afterwards 
sent  to  the  support  of  the  Eighteenth  regiment,  which  were 
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stationed  behind  the  stone  wall  iit  the  jNIaryc  house.  The 
Seventeenth  regiment  was  phiced  in  front  of  Lee's  hill,  and 
the  Thirteenth  still  farther  to  the  right.  *  *  Four  pieces 
of  artillery  were  placed  on  the  right  of  Marye's  house,  two 
on  the  left,"  so  the  formidable  stone  wall  was  held  by 
thirteen  companies,  and  Marye's  heights  by  seven  compa- 
nies, and  six  pieces  of  artillery.  It  was  these  two 
regiments  which  w^ere  captured  in  the  assault.  These 
dispositions  were  not  changed,  or  his  brigade  reinforced  from 
Saturday  night,  till  the  heights  were  taken,  except  that 
Early  sent  one  regiment  to  his  right,  Sunday  morning.  Hays' 
brigade  to  his  left,  and  Wilcox  marched  down  his  brigade, 
from  Banks'  ford,  but  such  were  the  ditiiculties,  he  says, 
"that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  either  Gen.  AVilcox  or 
Gen.  Hays  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  in  time  to  afibrd  any 
assistance  whatever,"  at  Marye's  hill.  It  certainly  Avould 
have  been  true,  also,  it  appears  from  this,  if  Barksdale  had 
been  surprised  in  the  night.  He  says;  "The  enemy  *  * 
moved  in  three  columns,  and  three  lines  of  battle,  twenty 
thousand  strong,  against  the  position  held  by  my  brigade." 
If  so,  Howe's  attack  was  also  against  Barksdale.  Early's 
division  lay  down  at  the  right  by  the  railroad  crossing.  As 
soon  as  the  pontoon  bridge  was  laid  at  Fredericksburg, 
Sedgwick  did  not  need  to  leave  much  of  a  force  in  front  of 
Early.  Brig. -Gen.  Wilcox  says  in  his  report  that  Sunday 
morning,  on  receiving  word  from  his  pickets,  he  left  his 
brigade  and  hastened  to  Taylor's  hill,  that  a  force  of  the 
enemy,  (Gibbon's)  was  moving  up  between  the  canal  and 
the  river,  that  he  gathered  in  twenty  men  of  his  pickets  and 
deployed  them  as  skirmishers  on  Taylor's  hill,  and  got  two 
guns  into  position,  and  opened  on  the  enemy,  who  sought 
shelter  from  the  fire.  Then  he  speaks  of  "the  enemy  being  so 
easily  checked  by  the  display  of  such  a  small  force  on  our 
side,"  so  does  Lee.  That  force  prevented  the  laying  of 
bridges  across  the  canal. 
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V,\  the  rclti'l  report"?  it  :ii)poars  that  Early's  wliolc  division 
fell  I  Kick  along  the  toU\ura[)!i  road  to  the  left.,  ami  Lee  says: 
"(uMi.  Wilcox  tell  back  slowly,  until  ho  reached  Salem 
church  on  the  plaids  road."  l>y  noon  the  heighrs  were  in 
possession  of  the  Sixth  C'ori)s,  the  enemy  had  fallen  luu-k  a 
mile  or  two,  and  oidy  a  ^:iingle  brigade  was  on  the  Chancel- 
lorsville  road.  Yet  Sedgwick  did  not  start  according  to  the 
testimony  of  IIowc  and  others,  till  three  o'clock.  Newton's 
division  was  not  pushed  right  on,  l)ut  "consideral)le  time" 
was  taken,  says  Warren,  to  have  Brooks'  division  march  up 
from  the  crossing,  three  miles  below,  to  take  the  lead.  It 
formed  in  lines  of  battle  and  advanced.  Wilcox's  four  guns 
stopped  and  shelled  them.  Hotchkiss  and  Allen  say:  "The 
Federals  were  slow  in  moving,  and  this  encouraged  him  to 
continue  a  spirited  resistance."  Again,  "The  slowness  and 
caution  with  which  the  Union  troops  advanced,  encouraged 
Wilcox  *  *  to  retard  their  movements  until  reinforce- 
ments could  arrive."  The  whole  Sixth  Corps  was  now  on 
the  murch,  and  Gibbon  says  he  moved  out  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  support  of  it,  yet  the  one  rebel  brigade  by  its  pluck  and 
enterprise  in  skirmishing,  and  the  use  of  artillery,  delayed 
the  whole  force  under  Sedgwick  which  should  have  made 
short  work  with  it,  in  getting  to  Salem  church,  not  four 
miles  from  the  works,  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  rein- 
forcements arrived  from  Chancellorsville,  sent  down  by 
Lee  after  the  news  reached  him  that  the  heights  were  taken 
by  Sedgwick.  And  a  statf  officer  had  time  to  ride  up  there, 
and  these  reinforcements  had  time  to  march  down  the  six 
miles,  get  into  line,  and  be  ready  for   l)attle. 

Lee  and  his  subordinates  tell  what  these  reinforcements 
were  :  He  says,  "Gen.  McLaws,  with  his  three  brigades  and  one 
of  Gen.  Anderson's  was  ordered  to  reinforce  Gen.  \\ilcox. 
He  arrived  at  Salem  church  early  in  the  afternoon,  where  he 
found  Gen.  Wilcox  in  line  of  battle."    Sedgwick  fought  these 
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live  brigades  with  hi>s  two  divisions.  Wiirren  says  the  battle 
began  about  six  o'clock  p.  >i.  It  lasted  into  darkness.  Sonic 
splendid  fighting  was  done  here  by  Brooks'  division,  especially 
by  Bartlett's  brigade,  contested  ground  was  taken,  and  the 
advance  reached  to  Salcni  church  ;  but  the  ground  was  lost 
aij^ain,  and  niii^ht  closed  in  with  a  repulse.  Howe's  division  was 
not  engaged.  Howe  criticises  in  his  testimony  the  management 
of  this  battle  pretty  severely.  He  states  that  Brooks'  division 
was  taken  by  surprise  in  the  fight,  and  says,  '^ I  have  always 
believed  that  when  they  started  to  move  out  on  the  Chancellors- 
ville  road,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Hd,  although  behind  time,  if 
the  Corps  had  been  brought  into  action,  with  not  even  any  great 
skill  or  judgment,  we  would  have  gone  right  on,  *  *  the 
whole  thing  was  badly  managed,"  at  all  events  they  did  not 
get  on.  There  was  never  any  (juestion  as  to  Howe's  fighting 
ability.  Do  Peyster  styles  him  the  Ney  of  the  army. 
Warren  says  he  urged  a  difi'erent  arrangment  of  the  troops, 
and  that  by  fighting  differently  the  battle  at  Salem  church 
might  have  been  won.  Gibbon's  division  remained  in 
Fredericksburg  to  hold  it  and  the  bridges,  and  doubtless  to 
watch  Early.  The  Nineteenth  Mass.  was  detailed  to  act  as 
provost-guard  of  the  town.  The  men  in  it  congratulated 
themselves  on  getting  "a  soft  thing,"  and  looked  forward 
with  pride  to  the  splendor  of  their  shining  l)rasses,  polished 
boots  and  white  gloves,  possibly,  also  to  paper  collars.  In 
the  morning  when  they  awoke,  tliey  saw  with  astonishment 
the  rifle-pits  on  the  heights  filled  with  grey  coats.  Their 
tour  of  provost  guard  duty  was  brief. 

Early  finding  that  the  heights  were  abandoned,  moved  up 
from  the  telegraph  road  in  the  morning,  and  took 
posession  of  them.  Giblion  had  taken  two  brigades  across 
the  river,  leaving  only  one  brigade  in  the  town,  as  the  best 
disposition  of  liis  men.  Warren  rode  to  Chancellorsville 
at    midnight    of     the    3d,    reported   to    Hooker    Sedgwick's 
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opcr.-itioiis  and  situation,  aiul  sent  him  on  the  nioniing  of  the 
4th  (Icspatc-hcs  tV(<in  the  coiiiniamliiig  general  in  Avhich  he 
instruits  him,  "You  need  not  trv  to  foree  the  position  you 
attacked  at  live  r.  m.  Look  to  the  safety  of  your  Corps. 
You  can  retire  if  necessary,  hy  May  of  Frederickshurg  or 
Bank's  ford  :"  also,  "You  are  too  far  away  for  him  to  direct." 
Thus  twenty-four  hours  after  he  was  required  to  l)e  at 
ChanceMorsviile  he  is  relieved  from  any  further  attempt  to 
get  there.  The  whole  thing  given  uj)  as  a  liad  jol).  During 
the  forenoon,  he  received  orders  directing  him  to  remain,  if 
possible,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Early  made  a 
junction  with  McLaws,  Sedgwick  took  a  position  and  awaited 
their  attack.  Lee  reconnoitred  Hooker's  new  position  at 
Chancellorsville  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  ;  decided  it  was  too 
strong  to  be  attacked,  without  his  whole  force,  and  that  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  Avas  to  dispose  of  Sedgwick  ;  so  he 
ordered  Anderson  to  march  down  to  Salem  church  with  his 
three  brigades,  say  fifty-seven  hundred  more  men.  Lee  went 
down  and  took  command  in  person.  The  attack  on  Sedgwick 
was  not  opened  till  six  p.  m.  Again  the  battle,  Avhich  was  a 
severe  one  on  both  sides,  lasted  into  the  night,  but  Sedg- 
wick's lines  were  driven  to  Banks'  ford,  wliere  bridges  had 
been  laid.  Howe's  division  was  left  at  one  time  to  fight 
ncaily  the  whole  of  Lee's  forces,  but  it  fought  pluckily,  and 
could  have  fought  longer,  said  Howe.  Sedgwick  telegraphed 
his  situation  from  time  to  time  to  Hooker,  and  received 
answers  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  despatches.  At  1L15 
A.  M.,  he  telegraphed,  "The  enemy  threaten  me  strongly  on 
two  fronts.  My  position  is  bad  for  such  attack."  At  1.40  r. 
M.,"I  know  no  means  of  judging  the  enemy's  force  about 
me,  deserters  say  forty  thousand."  At  midnight.  "My 
army  is  hemmed  in  upon  the  slope  covered  by  the  guns  on 
the  north  side  of  Banks'  ford.  *  *  Do  your  operations 
require    that  T    should   jeopard    by    retaining  it    here?"     An 
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answer  was  received  at  1  a.  m.  "Withdraw,  cover  the 
river,  prevent  any  force  crossing."  He  did  withdraw,  and 
the  Sixth  Corps  was  soon  across  the  river.  When  he  was 
across,  he  received  at  3.20  a.  m.  this  despatch,  "Yours 
received  saying  you  could  hold  position.  Order  to  withdraw 
countermanded."  But  it  was  too  late.  So  ended  ingloriously 
the  attempt  to  strike  Lee  in  flank  from  the  direction  of 
Fredericksburg. 

The  general  officers  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it 
would  have  been  a  damaging  blow  if  it  could  have  been 
delivered  as  directed,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville  would  have  been  different,  provided  Hooker  had 
cooperated  by  a  simultaneous  attack  at  his  end.  He  evidently 
had  planned  to  when  he  should  hear  Sedgwick's  guns.  That 
was  of  course  before  he  was  driven  back,  and  before  his 
injury.  Hotchkiss  and  Allen  say  from  the  rebel  stand  point, 
"The  delay  at  Frederickburg  and  Marye's  Hill"  (on  the  3d), 
"had  given  Lee  time  to  defeat  and  to  dislodge  Hooker, 
iind  when  the  advance,  which  made  in  the  morning, 
might  have  given  a  decisive  advantage  to  the  Federal  army, 
was  only  pushed  forward  late  in  the  afternoon,  it  wa«  to 
meet  a  bloody  repulse.  *  *  The  Federal  commander  was 
allowing  his  army  to  be  beaten  in  detail."  Again,  "The 
plans  of  the  Federal  commander-in-chief  had  been  rendered 
abortive  by  the  failure  of  Sedgwick."  Sedgwick  said  to 
the  Committee  that  he  had  been  censured  for  not  beins:  at 
Chancellorsville  at  daylight  on  the  3d,  and  uses  this  language  : 
"I  now  affirm  that  it  was  impossil)le  to  have  made  the 
movement  if  there  had  not  been  a  rebel  soldier  in  front  of 
me."  He  was  not  asked  whether  he  could  have  been  there 
before  eleven  a.  m.,  which  would  have  served  Hooker 
apparently  equally  well.  He  would  have  said  no,  doubtless, 
yet  from  the  testimony  it  hardly  seems  that  the  unprejudiced 
reader  could   agree    with  him.     In  his  testimony,  Sedgwick 
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gives  his  opinion  of  the  enemy's  forces  opposed  to  him,  whit-h, 
of  course  inHnenced  his  jud_<rment  and  his  movements,  repeat- 
ing the  estimate  in  his  despatch  to  Ilookei',  "I  think  there 
were  forty  thousand  nuMi  around  me  on  the  4th."  He  very  much 
over  estimated  their  force.  He  says  there  were  "two divisions 
of  the  enemy  on  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg,  which  was 
in  my  lear."  There  was  only  Early's  division,  seventy-four 
hundred  men.  The  rebel  accounts  concur  in  the  statement 
that  McLaws  and  Anderson,  together,  had  seventeen 
thousand,  making  with  ai'tillery  say  two  thousand,  twenty-six 
thousand  four  hundred  to  his  twenty-two  thousand  without 
Gibbon.  Both  sides  had  lost.  Sedgwick  says  he  lost  near 
tive  thousand.  liutterfield  testified  that  in  his  opinion  the 
oi-dcr  could  have  been  executed  "with  a  determined 
attack."  Hooker  says  that  Warren  reported  to  him  that 
''in  his  judgment  Gen.  Sedgwick  would  not  have  moved  at  all 
*f  he  (Gen.  AVarren,)  had  not  been  there."  Hooker  said 
of  Sedgwick  also  in  his  testimony  which  was  given  in  1865, 
a  year  after  he  had  fallen,  "I  knew  Gen.  Sedgwick  very  well  ; 
he  was  a  classmate  of  mine,  and  I  had  been  through  a  jrood 
deal  of  service  with  him.  He  was  a  perfectly  brave  man, 
and  a  good  one  ;  but  when  it  came  to  manoeuvreing  troops, 
or  judging  of  positions  for  them,  in  my  judgment  he  was 
not  able  or  expei-t.  Had  Gen.  Reynolds  been  left  with  that 
independent  command,  I  have  no  doul)t  the  result  would 
have  been  different."  It  could  well  be  added  to  Hooker's 
estimate  of  Sedgwick,  that  he  was  a  thoroughly  patriotic 
man,  a  loyal  soldier:  but  ver}'  cautious  and  constitutionally 
slow. 

MeanwhiU;  at  Chancellorsvillc  after  eleven  a.  m.,  Sunday, 
there  was  no  fighting.  Nothing  disturbed  the  stillness  of 
the  battle-field  except  the  roaring  of  the  flames,  where  the 
-woods  caught  fire,  as  they  swept  through  the  undergrowth 
nnextinL''uishe(1,    burning    to    a    crisp,    what    the    rebel     Col. 
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Hamilton,  describing  the  scene  called,  "The  dead,  dying  and 
roasted  Yankees;" — and  later  towards  night  the  roar  of 
Sedgwick's  guns,  distinctly  heai-d  Irom  Salem  church.  At 
night,  and  at  next  day's  dawn,  the  solemn  silence  "was  broken 
only  by  the  whip-poor-wills,  and  their  notes  soundcel  as 
})caccful  as  in  the  woods  about  the  quiet  homes  of  Mass. 

It  is  not  to  1)6  overlooked  that  when  Lee  reinforced  Pearly 
at  Fredericksburg  he  reduced  his  own  numbers  just  so  much 
at  Chancellorsville.  On  Monday  when  he  had  sent  away 
McLaws  with  four  brigades,  he  was  left  with  only  Jackson's 
Corps  and  Anderson's  three  brigades,  not  twenty-eight 
thousand  men  to  Hooker's  near  eighty  thousand ;  and  oji 
Monday,  when  he  went  down  with  the  rest  of  Anderson's 
division  to  finish  Sedgwick,  Stuart  was  left  at  Chancellors- 
ville with  only  Jackson's  Corps  to  hem  in  the  entire  army  of 
the  Potomac,  there,  the  eighty  thousand  men.  So  that  for 
twenty-four  hours  the  First,  Second,  Third,  Fifth,  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  Corps  were  kept  paralyzed  by  that  one  Corps  of 
Jackson's  which  had  overwhelmed  the  Eleventh  Corps  and 
destro^'cd  its  good  name  because  it  did  not  successfully 
resist  it.  It  may  not  be  set  down  to  the  blame  of  all  these 
Corps  that  tlie}^  were  kept  paralyzed  by  this,  as  compared 
with  theirs,  small  force,  nevertheless  it  is  true  that  not  an  effort 
was  made  to  move  out  of  the  intrenchments  and  deal  a  blow 
at  the  weakened  enemy. 

After  the  failure  of  Sedgwick  w^as  reported  to  Gen. 
Hooker,  he  called  his  Corps  commanders  to  a  council  of  war. 
The  cavalry  had  accomplished  little,  the  time  of  thirty-eight 
N.  Y.  regiments  had  expired,  —  he  submitted  the  facts  and  the 
question  of  advance  or  withdrawal  to  them.  Their  opinions 
were  about  equally  divided,  Meade  and  Howard  favored 
advance,  but  the  preponderance  was  rather  for  withdrawal. 
Hooker  who  had  not  participated  in  the  council,  was  inclined 
to  that  opinion.     Doubtless,  the  words   were   ringing  in  his 
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ears  which  Lincoln  hud  written  in  his  letter  assigning  him  to 
the  coniniaiul,  and  twice  repeated,  "Beware  of  rashness, 
beware  of  rashness,"  and  they  mtide  his  bold  soul  timid 
under  the  responsibility.  So  he  decided  to  withdraw  his 
army  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  A  severe  storm  set  in 
on  Tuesday  which  delayed  the  operation,  the  river  rose,  and 
threatened  to  carry  away  the  pontoon  bridges,  and  prevent 
the  operation  entirely. 

Meanwhile  the  rebel  chief  had  returned  from  driving 
Sedgwick  across  the  river,  determined  with  all  his  force  to  do 
the  same  thing  to  Hooker.  He  planned  to  attack  his 
intrenchments  Tuesday  morning,  but  the  storm  equally 
interfei-cd  with  him.  Wednesday  when  he  moved  to  attack, 
the  arujv  of  the  Potomac  was  gone.  It  was  .safe  across  the 
KappMh.-inuock. 

WHO  WAS  TO  bla:me  ron  the  disaster? 

AN'ho  was  to  blame  for  the  disastrous  result  of  the  cam- 
paign? And  lirst  for  the  disaster  on  Saturday?  The  Eleventh 
Corps,  and  how  far?  That  Corps  had  not  long  belonged  to 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  had  never  fought  with  it ;  as 
now  constituted,  it  had  never  fought  together  at  all.  Most  of 
it  had  belonged  to  the  army  of  Virginia  under  Pope.  It  had 
last  fought  at  the  second  Bull  Run,  and  had  fought  avcU. 
It  was  then  under  Gen.  Sigel.  Nearly  half  of  the  Corps, 
forty-five  hundred  men,  were  Germans,  from  the  generals 
down.  Sigel  was  their  countryman,  in  whom  they  had 
unbounded  confidence.  But  he  was  relieved,  and  an  Ameri- 
can general,  Howard,  who  had  a  good  reputation,  but  whom 
they  did  not  know,  was  ordered  to  command  them.  For  one 
or  both  these  reasons,  the  Corps  was  placed  on  the  right  at 
Chancellorsvillc,  where  it  was  evident  Hooker  expected  the 
least  fighting,  for  another  Corps,  new  to  this  army,  the 
Twelfth  was  also  placed  there,  while  the  old  seasoned  Corps 
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that  had  been  together  years,  were  placed  on  the  left,   the 
direction  of  the  enemy. 

Recall  now  the  position  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  as  shown 
by  the  evidence.  Of  the  ground  it  occupied,  Hooker 
confessed  he  knew  nothing,  and  could  find  out  nothing 
about  it,  or  its  roads.  The  point  at  which  its  right 
rested  had  no  natural  or  artificial  defences,  was  exposed  in 
front,  flank  and  rear.  There  was  nothing  between  its  rear 
and  the  river,  three  miles  oft'.  The  Corps  was  strung  along 
for  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  thin  line  of  battle,  faced  to  the 
front,  south,  except  two  or  three  regiments  on  the  flank,  on  a 
road  through  the  wilderness  which  amounted  to  a  defile  to  a 
great  extent,  capital  for  a  front  attack,  but  worst  of  all  for  an 
enfilading  one,  and  for  a  change  of  front ;  the  right  in  a 
thick  wood  where  it  could  see  nothing  a  few  rods  ahead. 
Hooker  and  other  generals  agreed  the  night  before,  that  it 
was  not  a  strong  position,  that  the  Corps'  lines  should  be 
contracted,  and  be  put  on  more  defensible  ground,  and  the 
right  be  more  refused,  but  through  the  over  confidence 
of  Howard,  Hooker,  rather  weakly,  it  must  be  said,  allowed 
it  to  remain  as  it  w^as.  A  whole  Corps  including  the 
Eleventh's  best  brigade,  as  the  correspondent  called  it,  was 
taken  bodily  from  its  left  out  two  miles  ofi",  across  a  creek, 
leaving  a  wide  gap  in  the  line,  so  that  its  left  w\as  now  like 
its  right  and  rear,  utterly  without  support.  Then,  so  as  to 
practically  neutralize  the  efl*ect  of  their  own  numbers,  and 
disarm  them,  the  men  in  it  were  told  by  their  superiors, 
(honestly  enough)  that  the  enemy  was  retreating,  there  was 
to  be  no  fighting,  they  could  stack  arms  and  make  themselves 
comfortable.  Soldiers  were  always  read}^  to  obey  that  order. 
So  they  went  to  eating  and  drinking  (army  rations)  and 
making  merry,  when  in  a  twinkling,  twenty-two  thousand 
rel)els  sprang  up  out  of  the  ground,  with  yells  that  rever- 
berated through  the  forest  as  if  a  million  demons  were  coming, 
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;ui(l  in  lonjj  lines  closed  in  around  the  Cori^s'  riaflit  flank  so 
us  to  crumble  il  up,  and  the  rear,  so  as  to  prevent  deploying 
that  way,  and  then  instead  of  all  running  away  from  this 
rebel  avalanche  that  had  overtaken  them  without  warning, 
we  scarcely  could  have  Idamed  them  if  they  had,  most  of 
the  Eleventh's  men  took  their  guns  when  they  could  get  at 
them,  turned  to  as  a  Corps,  and  fought  the  enemy  with  the 
odds  against  them,  more  than  two  to  one,  in  numbers,  and 
ten  to  one  in  situation,  from  position  to  })osition  over  two 
miles  and  for  three  hours,  without  any  help,  till  the  attack 
was  protracted  into  the  night,  and  the  enemy  was  put  into 
confusion  and  compelled  to  halt !  For  the  majority  of  the 
Corps  which  fought  that  night  as  well  as  any  could,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  blame  which  has  hitherto  been  heaped  upon 
it,  is  gross  injustice.  To  a  part  of  it,  not  a  large  part,  which 
was  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  without  sufficient  eftbrt  to 
do  their  duty,  some  blame  must  ever  attach.  The  writer 
does  not  acquit  them.  It  is  not  good  military  polic}'  to 
justify  a  panic.  But  if  there  ever  was  a  situation  in  which 
troops  Avere  placed  that  justified  a  first-class  panic,  the 
situation  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  that  Saturday  night  was 
one.  This  much  can  also  be  said,  for  every  old  officer  knows 
it  to  be  true,  that  if  soldiers,  even  the  best  of  them,  are  put 
in  a  position  where  there  is  not  a  living  chance  for  them, 
or  for  anybody,  they  will  not  fight.  It  certainly  was  true 
of  our  army,  for  the  men  in  the  ranks  reasoned  as  much 
as  their  officers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  as  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Corps,  even  should  it  be  an  unjust  one,  what  as  to  their 
superior  officers  who  allowed  them  to  be  so  completely  sur- 
prised, and  utterly  unprepared?  Is  there  any  valid  excuse? 
And  who  are  they  that  are  thus  to  be  held  responsible  ?  First 
as  alwa3's,  the  commanding  general.  Hooker,  himself.  He 
would   have  had  the  glory  of  success,  he  must  bear  the  blame 
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of  anything  which  caused  failure.  He  had  the  choice  of 
means  and  instruments.  eTudged  by  the  standard  that  rigidly 
requires  of  a  commander  to  provide  for  any  contingency  that 
might  have  been  reasonably  anticipated,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  this  case  more  than  formal  blame  rests  upon  Hooker, 
faultless  and  mao-nificent  as  was  the  initiative  of  this  cam- 
paign.  As  he  was  to  blame  for  the  faulty  ground,  so  he  took 
no  adequate  means  to  find  out  what  was  going  on  around 
him,  though  he  had  them  at  his  command.  When  the  enemy 
was  found  to  be  moving  in  front  of  him,  he  formed  the  opin- 
ion, as  did  others  around  him,  that  there  were  two  explana- 
tions of  the  movement ;  either  it  was  a  retreat,  or  it  was  to 
attack  his  right  flank,  and  he  so  advised  Howard  and  Slocum 
at  9.30  A.  M.,  yet  he  did  not,  all  day  long,  order  out  any  recon- 
noisance  from  his  right  flank,  to  find  out  if  the  enemy 
was  moving  against  him  there.  He  could  have  ordered 
Howard's  entire  Corps  out  there,  just  as  he  let  Sickles  go  oflf 
to  the  front,  or  he  could  have  found  useful  employment  to  the 
right,  for  the  only  cavalry  he  had  saved  for  this  great  battle, 
the  brigade  of  Pleasonton,  under  "an  officer  of  experience," 
in  whom  he  reposed  especial  confidence,  according  to  the 
cavalry  general's  testimony.  He  only  ordered  the  pickets  to 
be  pushed  out  as  far  as  would  be  "safe."  They  could  do 
nothing,  of  course,  with  any  strong  picket  line  of  the  enemy, 
and  could  not  have  been  expected  to  by  the  order.  He  did 
not  insist  on  having  the  right  contracted,  according  to  his 
iudofment  the  niffht  before,  now  that  there  was  a  reasonable 
chance  of  an  attack  there,  and  though  he  said  in  the  9.30 
order  to  Howard,  of  his  right,  in  anticipation  of  an  attack, 
"there  appears  to  be  a  scarcity  of  troops  there,"  which  seems 
a  grim  joke  in  light  of  subsequent  events,  he  not  only  sent 
no  more  troops  there,  but  allowed  Sickles  to  carry  ofl"  with 
him,  two  miles  away,  more  than  a  corps,  including  nearly  all 
the  reserve  force  he  had  to  send  anywhere  in  ati  emergency, 
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for  the  purpose,  aiul  this  is  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it,  of 
tiuding  out  whether  the  enemy  was  really  retreating,  or  moving 
to  attack  his  right,  which  he  was  all  the  while  weakening  just 
so  much.  Hooker  told  the  writer,  though,  once,  that  he 
never  authorized  Sickles  to  take  Williams'  division  and 
Barlow's  brigade,  and  no  such  order  of  his  in  words  appears 
in  the  testimony. 

While  the  commander  of  an  army  is  required  to  be  all 
eyes  and  ears,  we  know  that  he  must  use  those  of  others,  and 
must  rely  upon  others  to  furnish  him  information  and  to 
execute  his  orders,  and  so  far  as  they  fail  him  they  must  be 
held  responsible  as  well.  Whatever  Hooker  foiled  to  do  to 
prevent  surprise,  and  to  l)e  properly  prepared,  his  subordinate 
commanders  who  had  the  requisite  authority  failed  equally, 
or  rather  more,  for  they  had  only  their  part  of  the  field  to 
look  out  for,  and  their  duty  was  to  get  information  for  him  as 
well  as  for  their  own  commands.  The  commanders  of  the 
Eleventh  Corps  must  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  the  blame 
for  insufliciency  of  preparation  and  the  weakness  of  his 
force,  and  position  even.  No  excuse  justifies  extreme  confi- 
dence and  disregard  of  advice  but  success.  And  in  adhering 
to  his  position  and  the  formation  of  his  troops,  he  certainly 
disregarded  advice  if  he  did  not  disregard  positive  instruc- 
tions. His  thin  extended  line  was  his  choosing,  and  though 
Hooker  saw  his  line  Saturday  morning  and  substantially 
approved,  yet  after  Hooker  had  received  new  information  of  the 
enemy's  movements,  and  sent  to  Howard  the  9.30  order, 
the  latter  was  not  only  at  liberty  to  change  his  dispositions, 
but  commanded  to,  for  he  could  not  have  "heavy  reserves 
w'ell  in  hand,"  without  doing  so ;  yet  he  made  scarcely  a 
change.  He  did  not  ask  for  any  more  troops,  or  remonstrate 
when  Barlow  was  sent  off*.  It  would  appear  that  he  did  not 
even  order  that  his  line,  such  as  it  was,  should  be  kept  on 
the  alert,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  men  in  two 
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divisions  would  have  been  ordered  to  stack  arms,  and 
allowed  to  be  away  from  them  for  getting  their  suppers,  and 
otherwise  off  duty,  against  tlie  positive  orders  of  the  corps 
commander. 

Whatever  is  said  of  the  Corps  commander  applies  as  well 
to  the  division,  and  subordinate  commanders,  to  whom  was 
intrusted  independently  any  of  the  duty  which  was  so  unfort- 
unately neglected.  From  the  testimony  of  Gen.  Devens  we 
are  informed  that  the  disposition  of  the  troops  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  orders  of  the  Corps  commander,  and  he  did  not 
feel  authorized  to  make  any  changes  himself,  no  matter  what 
the  information  that  came  from  the  scouts.  Yet  after  he  became 
convinced  that  the  enemy  meant  his  right,  and  Schurz  got  the 
information  he  did,  unless  they  afterwards  changed  their 
minds,  it  is  hard  to  explain  why  they  should  have  allowed 
their  men  to  stack  arms  and  be  away  from  their  lines,  off 
duty,  at  the  critical  moment,  unless  too  the  Corps  commander 
overruled  their  judgment ;  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  he 
would  have  in  such  a  particular. 

By  the  standard  of  criticism  applied  to  the  rest,  the 
general  who  deserves  not  the  least  blame  for  the  disaster  on 
the  right  is  Sickles.  He  states  it  as  his  judorment,  in  his 
testimony,  "that  if  the  Eleventh  Corps  had  held  its  ground, 
the  result  of  that  day's  operations  would  have  been"  more 
favorable,  "entirely  successful  but  for  the  giving  way  of  the 
Eleventh  Corps."  It  is  safe  to  say  the  result  would  or  should 
have  been  different  if  he  had  held  his  original  ground.  No  one 
was  more  responsible  than  he  for  leaving  that  Corps  utterly 
isolated,  and  beyond  the  power  of  help  when  the  attack  came. 
And  if  he  was  in  a  "critical  position"  when  Jackson  passed 
around  his  right  and  rear,  what  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  which 
he  left  alone  with  half  his  number  of  men?  The  movement 
which  he  made  was  of  his  planning.  He  persuaded  Hooker 
to  let  him  make  it,  begged  for  one  division  after  another  until 
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he  had  three,  and  wanted  another,  and  had  sent  to  hiui  all  the 
cavalry  which  Hooker  had,  and  dreadfully  needed,  too, 
elsewhere,  and  then  he  sutiered  himself  to  be  amused  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  with  a  Avagon  train,  and  with  capturing  a  few 
hundred  prisoners,  sending  in  bulletins  of  his  success  which 
deceived  Hooker,  while  Jackson's  column  had  got  three  miles 
away  from  him,  and  was  doing,  what  he  had  said  was 
likely  enough,  dealing  a  blow  at  the  Eleventh  Corps,  which 
he  blames  for  not  waiting  till  he  got  ready  to  come  back  from 
his  afternoon's  wild  chase.  His  ill-timed  movement  away 
from  the  main  body,  on  his  own  account,  did  as  much  as  any 
one  thing  to  produce  the  result,  just  as  a  similar  one  of  his  at 
Gettysburg  came  near  being  disastrous  to  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  there,  when  it  took  nearly  the  whole  of  it  to  save  him 
and  the  left  of  the  line. 

Such  must  be  the  criticism  if  the  commanders  referred  to 
are  to  be  held  accountal)le  for  not  doing  Avhat  the 
circumstances,  as  they  appear  to  us  now,  reasonably 
required  of  them.  Hut  history  makes  allowances.  It  is 
more  human  to  put  oneself  in  the  place  of  others,  and  see 
how  it  appeared  to  them.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
conclusion  from  the  evidence,  that  on  that  Saturday 
afternoon,  everybody  from  the  commanding  general  down, 
knew  that  it  was  possible  the  enemy  was  moving  to  attack 
the  right,  and  perhaps  said  so,  but  came  to  believe;  sooner  or 
later,  that  he  was  not,  and  was  really  retreating.  This 
conclusion  explains  everything;  upon  any  other  it  seems  as  if 
everybody  had  gone  mad.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a 
regular  officer  of  such  reputation  as  Howard,  who  afterwards 
came  to  be  connnander  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  by  Gen. 
Sherman's  own  selection,  could  have  allowed  his  corps  to  be 
so  ((tiiiijlclcly  surprised,  :ind  pooily  {jrcpjircd,  if  he  had 
actually  itclieved  the  enemy  was  about  to  attack  his  right;  or 
that    Sickles,    who    knew    what    fighting    meant,    would  for 
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the  sake  of  his  own,  or  his  corps'  glory,  have  left 
the  Eleventh  in  the  critical  position  that  he  did,  if  he  truly 
believed  it  was  to  be  attacked  by  the  force  that  he  reported 
as  forty  thousand.  That  Hooker  believed  the  enemy  was 
"flying"  is  evident  from  his  dispatch  to  Sedgwick,  based  as 
he  says  on  Sickles'  opinion  ;  and  if  such  was  not  Sickles' 
honest  opinion,  then  Hooker,  in  the  language  of  the  day  was 
very  badl}^  "bulldozed."  Hooker  and  others  might  well  dis- 
believe that  Lee  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  that  vastly 
outnumbered  him,  would  cut  his  army  in  two,  and  march  a 
part  of  it  where  it  could  be  beaten  in  detail.  Nothing  but 
success  has  prevented  the  movement  from  receiving  the 
severest  military  criticism.  At  all  events  it  is  nearer  the 
truth,  and  less  harsh  to  say  that  Hooker  and  his  commanders 
erred  in  their  conclusions,  than  that  they  grossly  neglected, 
their  duty. 

The  want  of  success  at  Chancellorsville  on  Sunday  was 
evidently  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  fact  that  not  half  of  the 
army  there  was  put  into  the  battle.  Whose  fault  that  was, 
if  any  one's,  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  Certainly  not  Hooker's, 
for  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  right  should  have  been 
hurled  upon  Stuart,  according  to  Hooker's  plan,  he  lay  sense- 
less through  a  severe  injury.  Why  Gen.  Couch  did  not  at 
once  assume  command,  or  if  he  was  notified  and  did,  why 
he  did  not  order  the  movement  that  was  needed  is  not 
stated  by  any  authority  cited.  In  the  next  place  w^ant  of 
success  that  day  Avas  due  probably,  though  not  certainly, 
to  the  failure  of  Sedgwick  to  carry  out  energetically 
and  with  proper  enterprise,  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter, 
of  ^looker's  order  to  him.  Probably,  though  not  certainly, 
because  if  he  had  fought  his  way  through  to  near  Chancellors- 
ville before  eleven  a,  m.,  as  it  must  be  decided  that  he  could 
have,  it  is  not  sure  that  after  Hooker  Avas  disabled  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac   there    would    have    been    handled    so   as  to 
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co-operate  vigorously    with    Sedgwick,    and    prevent    Lee's 
hurliiijr  his  whole  force  on  him. 

A  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  whole  campaign  was,  besides 
the  want  of  sufficient  cavalry  in  the  battle,  the  utter  want  of 
success  of  that  important  arm  w^here  it  was  sent,  a  Avhole 
cori)s  under  Gen.  Stoneman  to  do,  as  was  promised,  great 
things  towards  compelling  Lee  to  retreat.  His  orders, 
"tight,  fi'jht,  FIGHT."  But  he  divided  his  corps  into 
picnic  parties  that  scampered  over  the  country,  too  insig- 
nificant in  numbers  to  do  any  mischief,  and  they  did  precious 
little  fighting. 

After  the  campaign  thus  ended  in  failure  all  around,  and 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  across  the  Kappahannock,  it 
marched  back  again  by  the  same  muddy  roads,  to  the  same 
old  camps.  The  Thirty-Third  stretched  its  shelter  tents  over 
the  same  old  log  huts  at  Stafford  C.  H.,  that  luckily  it  had 
not  burned,  and  was  once  more  in  "Camp  Smith,"  as  if 
nothing  unusual  had  happened. 

Drills,  parades  and  picket  again.  Camp  yarns,  base  ball, 
and  other  diversions  in  season,  among  them  the  classic  game 
of  "greased  pig."  Camp  sells  were  in  order  again.  Capt. 
McMichael,  the  brigade  commissary  who  had  opened  his  shop 
at  the  old  stand,  Avas  the  occasional  recipient  of  bottles  of 
temperance  gin  from  an  unkuow^n  admirer ;  one  of  the  sus- 
pected officers,  it  was  said,  was  induced  by  him  to  dig  for 
oysters  in  the  neigl)oring  hill.  Major  Brown  left  the  regi- 
ment here  to  ])ursue  his  profession,  amid  the  haunts  of  the 
peaceful  ale-wife,  and  where  the  Taunton  griddle,  which  he 
had  taught  the  field  and  staff  to  love,  abounds  in  its 
perfection.  Capt.  Lampson  became  major;  Lieut.  Prescott, 
captain. 
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There  being  nothing  doing,  and  it  being  the  height  of 
the  ladies'  season,  (forty  came  down  about  this  time  on  one 
boat,)  the  colonel  was  advised  by  officers  high  in  command 
to  take  apartments  in  the  Virginia  mansion  occupied  by 
division  headquarters,  and  send  for  his  family.  His  wife  and 
child  arrived  after  proper  army  delays.  Serenades  and 
receptions  were  inaugurated,  and  the  experiment  promised  to 
be  highly  successful,  Avhen  in  the  inscrutable  orderings  of 
arm}^  affairs,  a  confidential  communication  came  down  from 
headquarters,  only  a  day  or  two  after  the  arrival  of  these 
visitors  from  Mass.,  announcing  that  Gen.  Howard,  having 
been  ordered  to  detail  from  the  Eleventh  Corps  "five  hundred 
picked  men,  well  disciplined  and  commanded  by  competent 
and  efficient  officers"  for  a  secret  expedition  to  start  that 
night,  had  selected  the  Thirty-Third  Massachusetts  !  Such  a 
very  complimentary  piece  of  information  !  Even  the  men  in 
the  hospital  responded  to  that  summons,  some  who  afterwards 
found  their  pluck  was  greater  than  their  strength.  Could 
anybody  find  it  in  his  heart  to  upbraid  fate  for  such  an  order  ? 
It  was  an  end  of  the  family  establishment,  however.  In  the 
army  everybody  fully  realized  that  this  state  is  but  a  pilgrimage, 
and  that  he  must  keep  moving  on.  That  time  the  Thirty-Third 
moved  on  according  to  orders,  towards  "Spotted  Tavern" 
wherever  that  might  prove  to  be. 

It  kept  moving  on  all  night,  and  in  the  small  hours  of  tiie 
morning,  in  a  thunder  shower  and  through  the  darkness  and 
the  mud,  with  a  guide,  so  called,  and  long  after  it  had 
decided  there  was  no  such  place  in  Virginia  as  "Spotted 
Tavern,"  found  what  was  claimed  to  be  that  favorite  haunt, 
and  found,  too,  the  Second  Mass.  and  other  regiments 
"picked"  by  a  similar  order  from  their  several  corps ;  and  fell 
into  a  short  bivouac  with  them.  It  moved  on  again  that 
morning  under  Gen.  Ames,  who  was  in  command  of  a  tem- 
porary brigade  of  infantry  in  which  the  regiment  now  found 
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itself,  towards  the  Riippahtinnock,  and  soon  began  to  see  a 
Ions:  line  of  Buford's  cavalry,  and  batteries  of  artillciy. 
When  it  reached  a  bivouac  at  Bealton  station,  it  had  done 
forty-five  miles  in  twenty-six  hours.  It  seemed  to  be 
appropriately  detailed  to  the  cavalry. 

Information  had  reached  Gen.  Hooker  that  a  larire  l)ody  of 
rebel  cavalry  was  massing  near  Culpepper,  under  Stuart, 
preparatory  to  a  raid  into  the  north  somewhere,  and  Pleason- 
ton,  now  in  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  in  place  of  Stoneman,  relieved,  was  ordered  to  move 
with  his  corps  against  Stuart,  and  head  ofi*  his  raid.  He  was 
to  move  in  two  columns,  one  division  under  Buford  across 
the  Rappahannock  at  Beverley's  ford,  two  divisions  under 
Gregg  across  the  river  at  Kelley's  ford,  these  fords  being 
about  six  miles  apart.  The  two  columns  were  to  form  a 
junction  near  Brand}'  station.  Two  brigades  of  infantry,  one 
for  each  column,  were  to  accompany  the  cavalry,  made  up  of 
regiments  selected  from  the  several  Corps,  and  commanded 
respectively  b}-  Gen.  Ames  of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  and  Gen. 
Russell  of  the  Sixth,  both  regular  officers.  A  suitable 
number  of  efficient  batteries  of  artillery  were  selected  also. 
L.  L.  Grouse,  an  army  correspondent,  in  an  account  written 
on  the  evening  of  the  battle,  and  published  in  \'ol.  7  Moore's 
Rcb,  Rec,  says:  "The  infantry  force  selected  challenged 
particular  admiration.  The  regiments  were  small,  but  they 
were  reliable  —  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Second,  Third  and 
Seventh  Wise,  Second  and  Thirty-Third  Mass.,  Sixth  Me., 
Eighty-Sixth  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Fourth  X.  Y., 
and  one  or  two  others  of  like  character."  So  the  Thirty- 
Third  found  itself  in  good  company. 

Hooker  planned  the  expedition  very  (juickly,  preparatory 
movements  were  executed  with  great  secrecy,  and  when  the 
leading  brigade  of  Buford's  column.  Col.  Davis,  in  the  dawn 
of    June    9th   crossed   the   river,    over   which   the   mists   still 
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hung,  the  rebel  pickets  were  completely  surprised ;  as  the 
"Richmond  Examiner"  had  it,  "caught  at  breakfast,  made 
prisoners  on  foot  Avith  guns  empty  and  horses  grazing,"  a 
"surprise  *  *  the  most  complete  that  has  occurred."  The 
cavalry  followed  the  rebel  pickets  that  escaped  into  a 
patch  of  woods,  the  rest  of  their  brigade  was  alarmed, 
mounted,  and  some  of  the  squadrons  came  charging  down  on 
the  road,  through  the  timber,  upon  Davis'  advance.  A  short 
fight  ensued,  and  Davis  was  killed  while  gallantly  rallying  his 
brigade.  Ames  sent  over  the  Second  Mass.  and  Third 
Wise.  After  fording  the  river  they  went  on  the  run,  formed 
line  and  drove  the  enemy  back.  They  won  considerable 
praise  for  the  steadiness  and  accuracy  of  their  fire.  The 
cavalry  was  ordered  to  charge  the  enemy  in  flank.  As  the 
Thirty-Third  came  onto  the  hill  that  overhung  the  river  at 
the  ford  here,  to  support  Graham's  regular  battery,  it  wit- 
nessed the  fight  of  the  infantry,  and  the  charge  of  the 
cavalry.  The  Penu.  Lancers,  supported  by  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  regulars,  dashed  up  onto  the  opposite  slope,  through  a 
heavy  storm  of  shell  and  cannister,  went  into  the  rebel  lines 
in  splendid  st^'le,  almost  to  the  muzzles  of  their  guns.  The 
rebel  cavalry  recoiled  before  the  shock,  then  gathered,  and 
charged  back.  The  tussle  lasted  several  minutes.  It  was  a 
rare  sight  to  see  the  lines  of  blue  and  gray  in  the  open  fields, 
massing,  wheeling  and  charging  into  each  other,  thousands  of 
sabres  flashing  in  the  sun.  Suddenly  the  Lancers  and  regulars 
were  taken  in  flank,  l)y  rebel  reinforcements  that  appeared  on 
the  right ;  but  they  gallantl}'  cut  their  way  through.  Buford 
now  had  two  brigades  against  him.  Both  aides  dismounted 
and  went  to  fighting  as  infantry,  while  the  artillery  of  both 
practised  on  each  other.  The  Thirty-Third  was  ordered  to 
the  front.  Down  the  hill  it  went,  forded  the  stream,  passed 
on  through  the  patch  of  woods  to  the  left,  b}'  plenty  of  dead 
cavalrv    men,    blue    and   gray,    formed    line    under   a    heavy 
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artillery  fire,  and  sent  out  skirmishers.  At  once  there  was  hot 
work.  The  Second  Mass.  in  which  the  colonel  had  formerly 
served  as  captain,  was  now  placed  under  his  command  as  a 
support  to  his  line.  The  skirmisliers  so  annoyed  a  rebel 
battery  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  beyond,  that  it  paid  them 
the  rare  compliment  of  opening  on  them  with  round  shot.  A 
formidalde  mass  of  cavalry  on  the  flank  moving  about  with  its 
fluttering  Secesh  colors  did  not  care  to  trouble  this  line  of 
infiintry. 

The  rebel  cavalry,  although  in  great  numbers  now,  began 
to  fall  back.  Approaching  guns  were  heard  from  the  direction 
of  Brandy  station.  They  were  Gregg's  guns.  The  rebels 
were  between  two  tires  and  so  fell  back  to  escape  being  cut  in 
two.  Gregg  met  with  no  opposition  at  Kelley's  ford,  moved 
up  to  Brandy  station  which  was  held  by  the  enemy  in  force. 
Col.  Sir  Percy  Wyndham  charged  with  his  brigade,  supported 
by  Kilpatrick's  upon  the  station,  surrounded  a  house  in  which 
it  appeared  afterwards  that  Gens.  Stuart,  Hampton  and 
Jones  were  met  to  consult  as  to  the  intended  raid.  But  rebel 
reinforcements  drove  Wyndham  back.  Stuart's  ambulance 
was  capiiH-cd  with  all  his  papers,  including  the  plan  of  the 
intended  raid  into  Penn.  and  ]\Id.  At  Brandy  station,  Gregg 
found  that  the  trains  were  bringing  up  rebel  infantry.  Spies 
saw  rebel  infantry  marching  through  Culpepper.  Gregg  fell 
back  from  here  and  marched  up  to  join  Buford.  The  prox- 
imity of  rebel  infantry  in  force  was  information  for  Pleasonton 
to  report ;  he  now  held  a  council  with  his  commanders,  and 
decided  to  fall  back,  which  he  did.  It  was  the  first  cavalry 
battle  of  the  war.  Some  brilliant  and  daring  dashes  were 
made  on  both  sides.  The  "Richmond  Sentinel"  says  of  the 
fighting  that  day  :  "The  hand  to  hand  encounters  of  cavalry 
and  the  crossing  of  sabres  were  th(>  principal  features  of  the 
fight."  The  rebels  claim  that  Pleasonton  had  ten  or  twelve 
thousand    men,    while    their    only    brigades    engaged    were 
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Hampton's,  Lee's  and  Jones',  not  over  five  thousand  men. 
The  Thirty-Third  was  with  Bnford's  advance,  and  reached 
a  point  nearly  three  miles  from  the  river.  In  falling  back, 
and  in  crossing  the  river,  it  had  the  distinction  of  being  rear 
guard  to  the  whole  column,  but  it  was  not  seriously  molested. 

A  day  or  two  was  spent  in  picketing  at  Rappahannock 
station,  and  then  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment  turned 
their  faces  homeward  to  the  old  camp,  and  the  attractions  left 
behind.  But  no  such  luck  Avas  in  store  for  them.  Gen. 
Hooker  rightly  divined  that  the  presence  of  columns  of  rebel 
infantry  in  that  neighborhood  meant  something  more  than  a 
cavalry  raid ;  and  so  he  put  his  whole  army  instantly'  in 
motion  to  follow  up  the  rebel  movement  thus  commenced 
and  keep  between  Lee  and  Washington. 

The  Thirty-Third  met  its  Corps  at  Catlett's  station,  then 
marched  with  it  that  long,  hot  and  dusty  journey,  often 
footsore  and  hungr}^  and  generally  thirsty,  into  Pennsylvania, 
by  the  Bull  Rim  and  Goose  Creek  route,  halting  a  while 
"at  camp  near  no  one  knows  what,"  as  it  was  known  at 
regimental  headquarters ;  being  about  the  hottest  place  that 
could  be  found  anywhere  about.  Then  over  tile  river  at 
Edward's  ferry,  by  the  way  of  Poolesville  and  mouth  of 
the  Monocacy  into  Jefferson,  one  awfully  long  day  as  rear 
guard  to  the  mule  trains.  Then  leading  or  following  along 
the  turnpikes  of  fertile  and  thrifty  ]\Iaryland,  that  blooming 
June,  with  waysides  of  roses  and  flowers,  green  fields  and 
waving  wheat,  where  all  was  peace.  Over  the  Kittoctan 
range,  through  prosperous  Middletown,  up  onto  the  South 
Mountain,  looking  down  a  day  or  two  onto  the  sunny  plains 
of  the  Cumberland  valley  and  the  field  of  Antietam. 
Back  through  Middletown,  then,  by  one  or  two  forced 
marches,  which  gave  short  time  for  cherries,  through 
loyal  Frederick  and  Emmittsl)urg.  One  march  of  forty  odd 
miles  in  twenty-five  hours  !  beating  the  Beverley's  Ford  time. 
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At  Frederick  the  army  awoke  in  the  morning  and  found  it 
had  a  new  commander,  Gen.  Meade.  "Good  bye  Fighting 
Joe,"  was  sorrowfully  said  by  the  whole  army,  for  every  one 
in  it  loved  him.  He  was  lost  forever  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  But  the  Thirty-Third  was  to  have  him  again  and 
be  draAvn  to  him  more  on  other  fields. 

From  Emmittsburg  the  Thirty-Third  marched  on  to  the 
music  of  heavy  guns.  The  men  in  it  knew  —  the  whole  army 
knew,  what  was  before  them,  a  great  battle — that  Lee's  Army 
must  be  driven  from  Pennsylvania  at  whatever  cost  of  lives. 
That  could  be  seen  written  in  the  determined  faces  of  the 
men  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  as  they  heard  those  ominous 
guns  July  1.  The  Thirty-Third,  marching  to  their  sound, 
followed  its  column  double-quick  into  Gettysburg. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    GETTYSBURG. 

The  Preliminary  Movements  of  both  Armies.  Change  of  Federal  Commander  on 
the  Eve  of  Battle.  Meade  succeeds  Hooker.  Numbers  and  Topography.  The 
First  Day  of  the  Battle.  The  Fighting  of  the  Cavalry  and  of  the  First  and 
Eleventh  Corps.  Reynolds  Killed.  The  Retreat  to  Cemetery  Hill.  Tlie  Second 
D.ay.  The  Attack  on  Sickles  and  the  Left.  Cannonade.  Bigelow's  Ninth 
Mass.  Battery  in  action.  The  Arrival  of  Sedgwick.  The  Charge  of  the  Penn. 
Reserves.  The  Attack  on  Cemetery  Hill.  The  Fight  of  the  Thirty-Third.  The 
Third  Day.  The  Charge  of  the  Second  Mass.  The  Great  Cannonade.  Picketfs 
Charge  and  Repulse.  The  Losses  in  the  Regiment.  The  March  back  into  "Old 
Virginny."    Dog  Days'  Rest. 

During  the  progress  of  the  rebel  invasion  of  18G3,  which 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  will  remember  a  good  while, 
doubtl(!SS,  after  Lee's  Army  had  roamed  along  up  the  fertile 
Cumberland  valley,  in  that  state,  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Susquehannah  river,  feeding  and  clothing  its  starved,  bare- 
footed and  destitute  men,  by  levying  and  stealing  from  the  in- 
habitants all  it  could  lay  its  hands  on,  and  was  about  to  cross 
that  river  to  plunder  Harrisburg,  and  visit  other  northern 
capitals,  one  morning  the  frightened  people  living  along 
the  Susquehannah  awoke  and  found  the  rebels  gone  bag  and 
bao^o-aije,  none  of  them  knew  whither.  Lee  ffot  intellijrence 
from  his  scouts,  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  crossed 
over  into  Maryland  after  him,  and  was  heading  for  the  passes 
thro'  the  South  Mountain,  and  the  Cumberland  valle}^  to  his 
rear.  The  conviction  flashed  on  the  rebel  soldier,  that 
Hooker  was  planning  to  strike  his  communications,  a  move 
he  realized  too  dangerous  to  be  disregarded.  To  counteract 
it  he  instantly  determined  to  cross  from  his  side  of  the  South 
Mountain  chain,  over  to  the  eastern  side,  to  threaten  Hooker's 
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commiinic-ations,  and  AVasliington,  and  to  give  battle  if  re- 
quired. The  main  l)od>'  of  his  army  was  then  at  Chamhers- 
burg,  one  column  at  Carlisle,  both  in  the  Cumberland  valley, 
another  had  reached  York  around  to  the  northeast  of  it. 
These  three  places  are  on  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of 
which  is  at  the  town  of  Gettysburg,  east  of  the  mountains. 
Three  great  roads  run  from  these  places  to  Gettysburg,  just 
thirty  miles  distant  from  each.  This  town  is  a  business  centre 
from  which  otiier  roads  radiate,  one  of  them  was  the  shortest 
road  to  his  base.  So  after  reports  from  some  of  his  com- 
manders, he  ordered  his  army  to  concentrate  there  ;  and  thus 
it  befell  that  this  little  known  county  capital,  awoke  one 
mornina:  and  found  itself  fatuous. 

In  the  meanwhile  Hooker  had  begged  in  vain  for 
the  troops  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  for  leave  to  "pitch  into 
Lee's  rear,"  as  he  expressed  it,  been  relieved  at  his  own 
request  by  Halleck,  who  was  not  over  fond  of  him,  and  gal- 
lant "fighting  Joe"  went  the  way  of  all  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac's other  commanders,  and  on  the  brink  of  battle  it  was 
made  to  take  a  new  one,  whom  Hooker  recommended  but 
whom  it  little  knew,  Meade.  It  was  used  to  change,  however, 
and  kept  right  on  marching  northward.  From  Frederick  in 
Maryland,  which  it  had  reached  under  Hooker's  marching 
orders,  it  moved  on  in  three  columns,  each  ten  to  twenty 
miles  apart  diverging  from  each  other  like  the  ribs  of  a  fan, 
towards  the  Susquehannah,  keeping  between  Lee  and  Wash- 
ington. The  Federal  movements  and  direction  of  march, 
Lee's  cavalry  commander  Stuart  failed  to  report  to  him,  for  he 
was  away  raiding  around  the  right  flank  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  was  a  day  or  two  behind  hand.  The  rebel 
movements  were  changed  so  suddenly  that  jNIeade  had  not  yet 
heard  of  their  new  ones.  The  roads  on  which  the  left  colunm 
of  his  army,  consisting  of  three  corps,  was  moving,  led  through 
(icttysburg.      On  the  night  of  June  'MHh,  Ihc  hostile  columns 
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had  ai^proached  each  other  on  the  ditTerent  roads  so  closely, 
that  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  rebels,  and  twenty-five 
thousand  loyal  infantry  were  sleepina:  within  a  dozen  miles  of 
each  other,  without  either  of  them  suspecting  the  proximity 
of  the  other  force,  tho'  Buford's  cavalry  had  heard  of  rebel 
infantry  in  the  neighborhood.  The  next  morning  the  hostile 
forces  were  nearing  each  other  fast  and  a  great  battle  was 
impending,  unexpectedly  to  each ;  in  spite  too  of  the  Federal 
commander,  for  Meade  that  morning  of  July  1,  having  just 
heard  that  the  enemy  had  disappeared  from  the  Susquehan- 
nah,  somewhere,  was  busy  laying  out  a  battlefield  on  the  line 
of  Pipe  Creek,  a  day's  march  to  the  rear ;  but  the  resistless 
tide  of  events  Avilled  otherwise,  and  the  Battle  of  Pipe  Creek 
was  not  to  be. 

Of  the  numbers  in  the  army  of  invasion,  various  estimates 
have  been  made  from  Hooker's  and  INIeade's  of  ninety 
thousand  infantry,  to  Longstreet's,  of  but  fifty-five  thousand 
infantry.  It  probably  brought  to  the  field  nearly  seventy 
thousand  infantry,  ten  thousand  cavalry,  and  five  thousand  in 
the  artillery,  and  that  army  had  the  prestige  of  the  last 
victory  at  Chancellors ville,  which  was  worth  thousands  of 
men.  The  army  of  the  rebels  was  freshly  re-organized  just 
before  the  start,  into  three  corps  besides  the  cavalry,  each 
corps  with  three  full  divisions.  Our  Array  of  the  Potomac 
brought  to  Gettysburg,  says  Meade,  ninety-five  thousand  of 
all  arms,  not  all  effective  probably,  and  retained  the  old 
organization,  seven  corps  and  a  cavalry  corps,  each  corps  had 
some  two,  some  three  thin  divisions,  not  larger  often  than  a 
rebel  brigade.  The  rebel  division,  it  was  sufficiently  near  to 
say,  nearly  equalled  the  average  of  our  corps,  eight  to  twelve 
thousand  men.  Longstreet,  A.  P.  Hill  and  Ewell,  full  Lieu- 
tenant Generals,  commanded  the  rebel  corps.  The  tAvo 
armies  w-ere  probably  larger  by  ten  to  twenty  thousand  men 
than  the  armies  of  Wellington  and  Napoleon  at  Waterloo. 
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Looking  down  from  Cemetery  Hill,  and  facing  northward, 
the  town  of  Gettyshurg  lies  in  the  valley  at  your  feet,  just  to 
the  left ;  all  around  and  beyond  it  rise  hills  and  ridges  sloping 
gently  up  and  away  into  a  sort  of  amphitheatre ;  ten  miles  off 
to  the  west  is  the  l)hie  chain  of  the  South  Mountains,  beyond 
which  is  the  Cumberland  valley,  at  its  lower  end  the  field  of 
Antietam  ;  between  are  a  series  of  parallel  ridges  running 
nearly  north  and  south  ;  you  are  standing  on  one,  the  Ceme- 
tery Kidge,  which  bends  sharply  round  to  the  right.  The  next 
ridge  to  the  west,  longer  than  the  one  3'ou  are  on  and  as  high, 
half  a  mile  beyond  the  town,  is  Seminary  Ridge  ;  to  the  east- 
ward beyond  Rock  Creek,  which  comes  down  from  the  north 
and  flows  into  the  Monocacy  to  the  rear,  rise  the  high  and  ir- 
regular hills  from  another  ridge,  the  western  slopes  of  which 
meet  the  slopes  of  a  cross  ridge  beyond  the  town,  and  help 
forqi  the  amphitheatre.  From  here  yon  see  the  roads  run- 
ning into  the  town  from  almost  every  direction,  like  so 
many  spokes  into  the  hub  of  a  wheel ;  there  are  ten  principal 
ones. 

THE    FIRST    DAY    OF    THE    BATTLE. 

Out  on  the  Chambersl)urg  road,  which  comes  in  from  the 
northwest  over  the  mountains,  Luford's  cavalry,  kept  on  the 
flank  of  our  left  column  to  protect  it  and  to  reconnoitre, 
struck  a  column  of  rebel  infantry,  marching  unconcernedly 
towards  the  town  and  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  it,  and  the 
first  day  of  the  battle  commenced  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  This  rebel  column  was  the  advance  of  Hill's  Corps, 
Ileth's  division.  Our  cavahy  dismounted,  skirmished,  opened 
with  their  horse  artillery  and  drove  the  surprised  rebels  back 
on  the  road,  till  they  Avere  reinforced  and  began  to  come  on 
"booming"  as  Buford  had  anticipated,  and  drove  in  turn.  A 
message  was  sent  back  to  tell  Gen.  Reynolds  of  the  First 
Corps,  then  commanding  our  whole  left  column,  that  the 
enemy  had  been  met  in  force  and  request  him  to  hurry  up 
will)    ills    infantry  while    Biifoi-d    held    them    in    check.'    Rut 
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Eeynolcls  was  a  soldier  and  promptly  marched  to  the  sound  of 
the  guns.  He  soon  galloped  up  on  the  Emmittsburg  road, 
with  a  division  of  his  Corps  on  the  double  quick,  and  out 
across  the  hills  and  fields  at  ten  o'clock  to  the  scene  of  the 
opening  fight.  As  Reynolds  rode  up  and  saw  Buford,  he 
asked  "What's  the  matter,  John?"  "The  devil's  to  pay"  replied 
Buford.  "I  hope  you  can  hold  out  until  my  Corj)s  comes  up," 
said  the  former.  "I  reckon  I  can,"  answered  the  latter. 
Reynolds  decided  at  once  that  the  enemy  must  be  held  till  our 
marching  columns  could  be  apprised  of  the  danger  threatening 
their  flanks,  and  the  commanding  general  order  what  he 
would  do,  and  he  humanely  decided  also  to  fight  if  he  could 
beyond  the  town,  so  as  to  spare  it.  "I  will  hold  on  to  this 
Chambersburg  road,"  said  Reynolds  significantly  to  Double- 
day,  for  the  time  commanding  his  Corps,  "You  hold  on  to 
the  next,"  not  knowing  Avhat  might  be  there.  The  division 
he  had  brought  up,  fell  at  once  into  a  hot  fight,  was  at  first 
driven,  then  swung  around  handsomely  and  captured  the 
rebel  Gen.  Archer,  and  two  or  three  thousand  men.  Rey- 
nolds stood  dismounted,  watching  the  successful  charge  of  the 
Iron  brigade  led  by  Col.  Fairchild  and  his  Second  Wise,  when 
he  suddenl}'  fell  forward  on  his  face  dead,  shot  by  a  rebel 
volley.  "Reynolds  dead  ?"  "Reynolds  !"  asked  men  in  aston- 
ishment. It  was  hard  to  believe  and  harder  to  bear.  The 
news  flew  quickly  through  the  regiments  of  the  First  Corps  that 
idolized  him,  back  through  the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac 
that  looked  to  him  as  one  of  the  great  leaders,  and  all  over 
the  land  that  lost  thus  early  a  most  promising  commander. 
But  a  battle  waits  no  more  for  a  dying  general  than  a  dying 
private.  The  struggle  for  that  road  grew  fiercer.  Hill 
hurried  up  his  forces  ;  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  Doubleday  suc- 
ceeding to  the  command,  found  himself  fighting  against  two 
full  rebel  divisions,  Heth's  and  Pender's,  with  the  little  First 
Corps,  that  came  up  one  division  after  another,  eleven  thousand 
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against  nearly  twent}'  thousand  !  The  l)rave  old  Corps  fought 
against  the  odds  backward  and  forward,  Avith  varying  fortune, 
left  ghastly  rows  of  dead  on  both  sides,  wherever  it  struggled. 
Stone's  Bucktail  brigade  went  into  a  forlorn  spot  with  the  war 
cry  which  they  caught  from  their  commander,  "  We  've  come 
to  stay,"  "we  've  come  to  stay."  Hosts  of  them  did  stay,  and 
sleep  there  still. 

It    was   hcrt'. — ••Jii<Jt    where   the   tide   of   ))attl('   turns. 

Erei't   and   lonely,    stood   old   .)(»lin    Hums. 

********** 

AVith   Ills   lonjj  brown   ritle  and   bell-crowned   hat. 
And   the   swallow-tails,   they   were   lau>ihin>;   at. 
********** 

the   gleam   of   his   old    white   hat    afar. 
Like   the   erestetl   i)luuie   of   the   brave   Navarre.*' 

The  Corps  was  forced  back  after  a  Avhile,  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  rebel  numbers,  nearer  the  town,  but  up  to  twelve 
o'clock,  still  obstinately  held  on  to  that  road  to  the  west.  All 
at  once  Buford  i-eported  a  rel)el  column  coming  in  from  the 
north  on  the  Carlisle  road;  it  proved  to  be  Rode's  division, 
of  Ewell's  Corps.  The  leading  regiments  swung  around  to 
connect  with  Hill's  men,  the  right  division,  Robinson's  of  the 
First  Corps,  bent  l)ack  to  meet  the  new  danger,  suddenly 
swooped  down  on  these  rebel  regiments  and  captured  three  of 
them.  The  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Mass.  Avere  in  that  fight, 
both  Cols.  Bates  and  Leonard  were  wounded.  The  success 
was  only  for  a  few  moments,  Ewell  had  a  division  right  there 
on  that  road,  another  ten  thousand.  Before  long  it  came 
down  in  line  at  right  angles  with  Hill,  upon  the  flank  of  the 
First  Corps,  threatening  to  crinnble  it  back  and  brush  it  away 
from  the  road  to  the  town,  that  it  had  cost  the  life  of  Rey- 
nolds, and  hours  of  bloody  fighting  to  hold.  At  this  oppor- 
tune moment  the  Eleventh  Corps  appeared  along  the  Taney- 
town  road,  and  two  divisions  about  seven  thousand  men  went 
through  the  town  doublequick  out  to  meet  the  Carlisle  column 
to  the   north  ;   Howard  being  now   the  ranking    officer  took 
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command  of  the  two  Corps.  As  he  rode  over  Cemetery  Hill 
he  glanced  at  it  for  a  moment,  called  the  attention  of  Capt. 
Hall  of  his  staff  to  it  as  a  defensible  position,  and  said  to  him, 
"Here  is  where  this  battle  ought  to  be  fought."  He  saw 
its  strategical  importance  and  decided  to  hold  it  if  all  else  had 
to  be  given  up  before  the  rebel  odds.  He  established  there 
his  headquarters,  ordered  Capt.  Hall  to  place  there  a  battery 
from  his  remaining  division,  the  second,  in  which  was  the 
Thirty-Third  Mass.  just  then,  about  one  o'clock,  coming  into 
town  on  the  doublequick,  and  the  Avhole  division  to  be  held 
there  in  reserve.  This  position  proved  to  be  the  key  of  the 
next  two  days'  battle. 

Sam'l  P.  Bates  says,  in  his  "Battle  of  Gettysburg,"  (p. 
76,)  of  the  commander  of  the  second  division,  "Von  Stein- 
wehr  was  an  accomplished  soldier,  having  been  thoroughly 
schooled  in  the  practice  of  the  Prussian  army.  His  military 
eye  was  delighted  with  this  position,  and  thither  he  drew  his 
heavy  pieces,"  and  threw  up  lunettes  around  each  gun. 
*  *  "If  the  First  and  Eleventh  Corps  performed  no 
other  service  in  holding  on  to  their  positions,  though 
sustaining  fearful  losses,  the  giving  opportunity  for  the 
construction  of  these  lunettes  and  getting  a  firm  foothold  upon 
this  great  vantage-ground,  was  ample  compensation  for  every 
hardship  and  misfortune,  and  the  labor  and  skill  of  Steinwehr 
in  constructing  them  must  ever  remain  objects  of  admiration 
and  gratitude." 

The  Eleventh  Corps,  now  under  Schurz,  very  soon  became 
hotly  engaged,  most  of  it  fought  so  well  that  even  unfriendly 
commanders  afterwards  gave  it  praise.  But  while  that  Corps 
was  trying  hard  to  redeem  the  unjust  dishonor  of  Chancellors- 
ville,  all  of  a  sudden  an  overwhelming  column  of  Jackson's 
old  men,  Early's  division  of  Ewell's  Corps,  sprang  up  out  of 
the  ravine  of  Rock  Creek,  and  came  down  on  their  right  flank 
and  rear,  as  in  that  ill  fated  battle,  with  their  infernal  rebel 
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yell.  It  was  the  colnnin  from  York,  arrived  just  in  time  to 
outflank  our  troops  again.  Marvellously  well  planned,  or 
fortunately  well  directed  Merc  the  inarches  of  these  three 
columns  of  Lee's  Army  so  that  they  concentrated  from 
the  west,  the  north  and  now  the  east  so  nearly  at 
the  same  hour  and  so  effectively.  But  the  Eleventh 
Corps  did  not  run  this  time,  if  any  of  it  did  at  Chan- 
cellorsville,  it  swuug  back  its  right  and  manfully  grappled 
with  this  fresh  swarm  of  gray-backs  ;  the  other  brigade  of  the 
2d  division  was  scut  in  and  Smith's  brigade  was  left  alone  in 
reserve  among  the  tomb-stones  of  the  cemetery.  The  gallant 
division  connnandors  fought  their  men  handsomely,  one  of 
them,  Barlow,  once  of  Mass.,  fell  nearly  shot  to  pieces,  and 
Ames  succeeded  him.  The  day  was  against  us.  The  two 
Corps  gallantly  as  they  had  fought,  were  badly  outflanked  on 
both  sides  and  nearh'  enveloped,  the  Carlisle  colunni  drove 
an  entering  wedge  in  the  centre  between  them,  and  Howard 
at  length  gave  the  order  to  fall  back  on  Cemetery  Hill.  For 
six  hours  the  two  Corps,  not  twenty  thousand  men,  had  kept 
at  bay  four  rebel  divisions,  each  almost  as  large  as  one  of  the 
Corps,  together,  nearly  half  the  rebel  army. 

From  their  position  on  the  crest  of  Cemetery  Hill, 
the  ofiicers  and  men  of  the  Thirty-Third  looked  down 
u|)oM  the  winding  lines,  three  miles  long,  and  watched  them 
as  they  stubbornly  retreated,  turning  every  few  rods  to 
fire  a  volley,  facing  in  every  direction.  Batteries  limbered 
up,  galloped  back,  and  then  halted  and  fired  grape  and 
cannister.  One  color-bearer  was  seen  to  face  about,  plant 
his  color,  and  his  regiment,  a  IVIichigan  regiment,  rallied  about 
it  instantl}',  many  brave  men  weut  down  fighting  around  that 
flag;  and  as  the  little  remnant  sullenly  retreated,  the  plucky 
standard-bearer  shook  his  fist  at  the  rebels  to  have  them  know, 
that  though  the  order  was  to  "fall  back,"  he  would  fight  them 
to  the   last.     The  brave   fellow   was   soon  shot  down    bv  the 
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bullets  he  was  defying,  but  he  stubbornly  held  up  with  his 
last  grasp,  that  Hag  of  his  country  for  which  he  was  so  willing 
to  die,  unsurrendered  to  the  end  ! 

Our  troops  fought  desperately  in  that  retreat  but  it  seemed 
like  lighting  the  tides  of  the  sea ;  the  enemy's  brigades 
poured  in  like  the  ceasless  coming  in  of  the  waves  and  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  as  irresistibly  all  that  did  not  flee  before 
them.  A  thousand  or  two  prisoners  were  carried  off  from 
both  Corps,  that  got  crowded  confusedly  together  in  the  nar- 
row streets,  and  the  rest  of  our  shattered  forces  retreated 
hurriedly  to  make  a  stand,  if  they  could,  on  Cemetery  Hill. 
Quickly  orders  were  given,  fragments  of  regiments  and 
brigades  were  reformed.  Howard  put  what  there  was 
left  of  the  two  Corps  into  line  around  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
Smith's  brigade  was  put  in  the  Taneytown  road  along  a 
low  wall  there.  In  this  position  the  Thirty-Third  saw  the  but- 
ternuts in  the  orchard  and  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  opposite, 
getting  into  line  and  moving  forward  apparentl}'  for  attack. 
A  staff  officer  asked  the  colonel  if  he  could  hold  his  men's 
fire  till  the  rebels  were  within  short  range.  That  looked  like 
business.  "Yes,  sir,  if  that  is  the  order,"  was  the  rcpl3\  He 
knew  his  regiment,  though  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  keep 
men  cool  in  the  fiery  impatience  that  comes  in  battle,  especial- 
1}'  when  everything  seemed  to  be  giving  away.  The  butter- 
nut columns  were  anxiously  watched,  but  they  came  no  farther 
then. 

In  the  meanwhile  orderlies  galloped  back  to  Meade  with 
news  of  the  meeting  of  the  hostile  columns  and  of  the  death 
of  Reynolds,  and  Hancock,  ^dlo  had  the  especial  confidence  of 
the  commanding  general,  was  sent  up  to  take  command  there, 
tho'  he  was  junior  to  Howard  and  Sickles,  and  to  report  to 
him  the  state  of  afiairs ;  he  quickly  sent  word  back,  that 
the  ground  was  favorable  for  a  battle  Avith  reliable  troops. 
Meade  promptly  decided  to  fight    his  battle  at  Gettysburg, 
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promptly  orders  went  to  the  different  columns  to  change  their 
course  and  concentrate  here.  That  morning  Re3'nolds  had 
sent  a  summons  for  the  Third  Corps  to  come  to  Gettysburg. 
It  was  but  ten  miles  off,  but  Sickles  did  not  move.  He  was 
restinjr  his  men  as  he  afterwards  testitied.  When  he  o-ot 
word  from  Howard  and  Doubleday  in  the  afternoon  that  they 
were  hard  pressed,  and  begged  him  to  come,  he  started 
promptly.  This  call  of  brother  soldiers  overcame  his  hesita- 
tion. At  the  needful  moment  Avhile  the  enemy  seemed  to  be 
forming  again  and  threatened  to  move  up  and  drive  our 
disordered  forces  from  their  new  position,  the  old  Third 
Corps  came  swinging  along  the  road  to  go  in  and  help. 
The  Twelfth  Corps  was  only  five  miles  awa}'  nearly  all  day. 
It  could  hear  the  guns  and  see  the  smoke  of  the  battle.  But 
Slocum  did  not  march  to  the  sound  of  the  guns  or  send  up  to 
ask  what  was  the  matter.  When  Howard  sent  for  him  he 
was  reluctant  to  come.  Both  he  and  Sickles  may  have 
thought  that  no  general  had  a  right  to  fight  a  battle  at  Gettys- 
burg when  Meade  had  selected  Pipe  Creek.  He  came  up  with- 
in two  miles  with  his  Corps  about  six  o'clock  without  orders. 
The  Second  Corps  in  the  middle  column  was  near,  but  the 
Fifth  was  twenty-three  miles  off  and  could  not  get  there  till 
morning,  while  the  Sixth,  the  largest  Corps  in  the  army,  was 
thirty-five  miles  away,  and  the  next  day's  battle  could  be  lost 
or  won,  before  a  forced  march  would  bring  it  to  the  relief 
of  our  army.  It  was  not  without  solicitude  that  our  men 
watched  the  butternut  lines  on  the  hills  opposite,  and  waited 
for  another  rebel  attack,  and  watched  for  it  into  the  night. 

Lee  did  not  arrive  till  night,  which  was  evidence  that  he 
did  not  anticipate  a  battle  there  any  more  than  Meade.  Hill 
and  Powell  were  unwillino;  to  assault  our  formidable  heights 
till  their  army  was  all  up  ;  Anderson's  division,  rebel  accounts 
said,  la}'  all  the  afternoon  in  sight  and  sound  of  the  battle. 
Their  golden    moment  slipped  away  from   them    forever,  and 
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the  sleep  that  came  over  the  tired  armies  at  last,  was 
iindistiirbed,  except  by  occasional  false  alarms. 

The  next  morning,  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  the 
sun  rose  on  as  quiet  a  scene,  as  on  any  hot  July  morning  at 
home.  The  Second  Corps  was  in  line,  the  Fifth  had  arrived, 
and  was  in  reserve,  the  reserve  artillery  was  in  park  to  the 
rear,  the  commanding  general  had  been  on  the  ground  since 
midnight,  Cemetery  Hill  and  its  slopes  were  covered  with 
batteries.  The  ridge  on  which  our  army  now  awaited  the 
enemy's  attack  is  two  miles  long,  and  runs  nearly  north  and 
south.  Its  general  shape  can  be  best  described  by  likening  it 
to  a  gigantic  fish  hook,  the  outside  of  the  hook  lying  towards 
the  rebels.  The  bend  of  the  hook  is  Cemetery  Hill,  sweeping 
round  towards  another  hill  to  the  east,  Culp's,  which  swells 
out  making  the  barb,  so  to  speak,  and  slopes  down  to  Rock 
Creek,  the  point  of  the  hook.  The  long  ridge  which  forms 
the  back  or  shank  of  this  imaginary  hook,  gradually  becomes 
lower,  spreading  itself  out  gently  on  either  side,  and  far  down 
rising  up  steeply  again,  into  a  double  hill.  Little  and  Great 
Round  Top,  the  head  of  the  hook.  On  the  Cemetery  Hill, 
between  the  Taneytown  road  and  Baltimore  pike,  that  cross 
over  it  into  the  town,  lies  the  cemetery,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  hill  and  ridge.  The  position  the  enemy  now 
proceeded  to  occupy,  Avas  the  circuit  of  hills  beyond 
the  town  on  two  sides,  and  an  eminence  in  the  town 
itself,  a  line  generally  parallel  to  ours,  nearly  six  miles 
in  length,  and  portions  of  the  enemy's  columns  would 
have  to  march  hours  to  reinforce  any  part,  while  our 
line  was  less  than  three  miles  long,  and  a  half  mile 
march  would  put  troops  at  almost  any  threatened  point, 
except  the  very  extremes  ;  that  was  a  vital  advantage  to  us  in 
the  fortunes  of  that  battle. 

Slocum's  Twelfth  Corps  had  the  right  of  our  line  and 
occupied  Culp's  Hill,  most  of  it;  then  came  one  division  of 
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the  First  Corps,  the  Eleventh  Corps  lield  Cemetery  Hill, 
then  next  along  on  the  ridge  was  the  rest  of  the  First 
Corps,  now  under  Newton,  then  Hancock's  Second  Corps 
in  the  left  centre,  Sickles'  Third  Corps  towards  Round 
Top,  Syke's  Fifth  Corps  in  reserve ;  inside  the  ridge, 
the  reserve  artillery.  In  the  rebel  line,  Longstreet  with 
his  Corps  held  their  right.  Hill  the  centre  and  Ewell  the   left. 

The  forenoon  passed  without  any  apparent  movement. 
The  Thirty-Third  was  by  orders  detached  from  its  own 
brigade  and  division  for  the  battle,  and  ordered  to  report  at  the 
Cemetery  to  Gen.  Ames  commanding  the  1st  division  in  the 
Eleventh  Corps,  after  Gen.  Barlow  was  wounded.  Gen.  Ames 
was  its  commander  at  Beverley's  Ford  and  asked  for  it.  The 
colonel  was  strictly  obeying  the  orders  of  the  General  when  in 
the  midst  of  the  battle  he  was  chasing  back  with  his  revolver 
some  of  the  cowardly  officers  in  a  German  regiment  who  were 
running  away,  while  their  men  were  standing  up  to  their  duty 
bravely,  which  circumstance  threw  some  light  upon  the  con- 
duct of  this  and  some  other  German  regiments  at  Chancellors- 
ville.  The  new  surgeon,  Dr.  Hastings,  reported  for  duty  that 
morning.     He  was  soon  full  of  business. 

Sickles  was  ordered  by  Meade  to  take  position  in  pro- 
longation of  Hancock's  line,  on  the  flattened  ridge,  his  right 
connecting  with  Hancock,  his  left  resting  on  Round  Top, 
which  Meade  seems  to  have  known  very  little  about.  For 
some  unaccountable  reason,  Pleasonton  had  sent  off  the  cavalry 
on  the  left  to  the  rear,  so  that  this  flank  of  the  army  was 
practically  unprotected  and  without  the  means  of  discovering 
what  the  enemy  was  up  to.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
Sickles  reported  the  enemy  moving  around  through 
the  woods  opposite  to  him,  in  three  heavy  columns, 
threatening  Round  Top  and  his  left.  From  the  Semina- 
ry Ridge  to  the  southwest  a  lower  ridge  comes  oblique- 
ly across   to  the  Cemetery  Hill.     Along  this   ridge  the  Em- 
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mittsbiirg  road  runs  into  town.  Sickles  thought  this  ridge 
was  better  ground  than  the  lower  swell  of  the  Cemetery 
Ridge  where  he  was,  that  it  commanded  his,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  put  his  troops  there.  The  commanding  general 
sent  his  chief  of  artillery.  Gen.  Hunt,  to  look  at  it,  who  told 
Sickles  it  offered  in  his  opinion  excellent  positions  for  artil- 
lery, but  he  had  no  power  to  authorize  the  change  ;  could  only 
report.  Time  pressed,  the  enemy  were  still  pushing  around, 
and  at  three  o'clock  Sickles  decided  the  question  for  himself, 
and  ordered  his  Corps  out  to  the  Emmittsburg  road.  The 
whole  arm}^  watched  the  grand  sight,  as  the  long  lines  and 
solid  columns  moved  steadily  out,  brigade  by  brigade,  with 
regimental  colors  and  division  and  brigade  pennons  waving. 
Down  the  slope,  up  on  to  the  fields  beyond,  bare  and  barren,  not 
a  tree  nor  a  bush,  hardly,  to  shelter  them.  As  they  were  deploy- 
ing, one  of  Sickles'  batteries  sent  a  shot.  Instantly  a  gun 
opened  on  his  men  from  far  doAvn  to  their  left,  quickly 
another  and  another.  Soon  guns  opened  from  the  heights 
around  Cemetery  Hill,  till  the  sharp  flashes  ran  all  around  the 
encircling  ridges  which  seemed  to  throb  with  fire  and  smoke, 
and  the  hills  roared  with  heavy  echoes.  Whizz  came  a  round 
shot  over  the  heads  of  the  Thirty-Third  men  on  Cemetery  Hill, 
and  plunged  into  the  earth  with  a  dull  sound.  A  shell  came 
shrieking  and  hissing  in  its  track  and  exploded  itself  into 
destructive  atoms ;  in  almost  a  moment  of  time  a  hundred 
shot  and  shell  were  tearing  about,  bursting  into  fragments 
that  hurried  away  many  a  brave  life.  Splinters  of  gun  car- 
riages, pieces  of  tombstones,  even  human  legs  and  arms  and 
palpitating  flesh  were  flying  about  in  every  direction.  From 
so  many  diflferent  points  the  shots  came  during  that  fire,  that 
the  colonel  of  the  Thrity-Third  changed  his  men's  position  from 
one  side  of  a  wall  on  Cemetery  Hill  to  another,  twice,  and  left 
them  on  the  front  side,  as  on  the  whole  the  safest.  In  the 
midst  of  it  a  woman's  courage  was  tested.     Mrs.  Gen.  Barlow 
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was  waitiiisf  on  the  field  to  find  her  wounded  husband,  who 
never  knew  fear  himself,  a  prisoner  in  the  town.  She  was 
seen  at  this  time,  riding  beside  Gen.  Howard  in  the  terrible 
storm  of  shell,  calm  and  apparently  fearless.  A  woman's 
devotion  overcame  all  fear.  The  next  day  her  fidelit}'^  Avas 
rewarded,  the  town  fell  into  our  hands  and  with  it  her  wound- 
ed husband.  The  moment  the  hostile  shot  struck  our  lines, 
our  batteries  answered  and  sent  l)ack  death  and  destruction. 
The  enemy's  cannonade  on  the  second  day  was  mostly  con- 
centrated on  Cemetery  Hill,  and  there,  during  the  hour  and  a 
half  it  lasted,  it  Avas  as  awful  and  destructive,  as  the  memora- 
ble cannonade  of  the  next  day.  It  was  intended  to  occupy 
our  guns  and  seemed  to  have  been  a  feint  to  indicate  immedi- 
ate attack  there. 

Before  it  Avas  over,  a  little  after  four  o'clock,  crash  came 
the  sound  of  musketry  from  the  Avoods  far  doAvn  on  the 
left ;  a  noise  like  the  falling  of  giant  trees  in  a  forest,  carrying 
doAvn  everything  around  them,  and  like  such  a  crash  Avas  the 
bloAv  that  fell  on  Sickles.  His  position  was  a  triangular  one 
projected  right  into  the  enemy,  almost.  His  right,  Hum- 
phreys' division,  Avas  along  the  Emmittsburg  road,  at  an 
angle  Avith  the  rest  of  our  line,  his  left,  Birney's  division, 
stretched  off  toAvards  Kound  Top.  His  apex  Avas  at  a  peach 
orchard  a  mile  out.  The  enemy  Avere  about  to  close  their 
jaAvs,  as  it  seemed,  on  Sickles.  Meade  AA'as  out  examining 
Sickles'  position,  stood  talking  Avith  him,  just  as  the  fight 
commenced,  too  late  to  change,  if  he  Avould.  A  cloud  of 
rebel  skirmishers  come  out  of  the  Avoods,  then  tAvo  lines  of 
gray,  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  double  round  on  the  tAvo  flanks, 
open  on  them,  and  concentrate  the  fire  of  brigades,  upon  the 
brave  handful  of  regiments  and  batteries  at  the  exposed 
salient.  They  come  on  determinedly,  led  in  person  by  "the 
best  fighter  of  them  all,"  a  British  oflicer  Avho  Avas  with 
them,  tells  us,  Longstreet,  Avaving  on  his  men,  cap  in  hand. 
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The  smoke  rolls  nearer,  Sickles'  men  fight  as  they  always  did 
fight,  fiercely,  but  they  cannot  stand  such  numbers.  A  call 
comes  up  for  reinforcements  to  help  Sickles'  Corps.  Meade 
sends  help  at  once.  The  Fifth  Corps  is  at  hand,  one  of  its 
divisions,  Barnes',  the  Eighteenth,  Twenty-Second  and 
Thirty-Second  Mass.  regiments  in  it,  is  hurried  in  on  the  left 
of  the  peach  orchard,  and  for  a  while  helps  check  the  advance. 
Down  go  four  brigades  flying  the  red  trefoil  on  their  brigade 
flags,  Caldwell's  division  of  the  Second  Corps,  the  Irish  Mass. 
Twenty-Eighth  in  it,  into  the  smoke  and  dust  of  battle,  and 
begin  a  fearful  fight  to  hold  the  woods  that  encircle  a  wheat- 
field,  on  a  little  cross  road,  a  wheatfield  that  was  famous  in 
the  struggle  of  that  day.  Down  farther  to  the  left,  Ayres' 
division  of  regulars  in  the  Fifth  Corps,  is  sent.  And  just  as  a 
column  of  Texans  is  creeping  around  to  penetrate  between 
the  two  Round  Tops,  a  detached  brigade,  Vincent's,  of 
Barnes'  division,  in  which  was  Col.  now  ex-Governor  Cham- 
berlain of  Maine,  is  swung  in  by  Gen.  Warren,  Meade's 
engineer,  among  the  bowlders  on  the  slope,  in  the  nick  of 
time,  and  by  the  greatest  bravery  saves  the  hill,  till  reinforce- 
ments arrive. 

Ten  thousand  men  have  been  sent  in  now  to  help  the  left. 
But  the  enemy  soon  break  through  the  weak  angle,  though 
there  is  some  hard  fighting  done  there  by  the  Third  Corps  ; 
then  like  the  giving  away  of  a  dam  in  a  spring  freshet,  when 
the  swollen  flood  sweeps  all  before  it,  dam,  mill  wheels, 
bowlders,  uprooted  trees  and  buildings,  every  obstacle  in  its 
track,  so  this  rebel  torrent  of  thirty  thousand  men  breaks 
through  our  lines  there,  carrying  everything  before  it,  regi- 
ments and  brigades,  their  flanks  being  now  turned,  falling 
back  to  prevent  being  surrounded,  guns  hurried  away  to  keep 
them  from  capture.  It  is  not  a  confused  rout,  but  much  of  it, 
a  square  fight  for  every  foot.  A  sullen,  bloody  retreat. 
Phillips'  Mass.  battery  is  saved  by  dragging  in  its  guns  by 
hand,  the  captain  pulling  with  the  rest. 
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BisreloAv's  Ninth  Mass.  batterv  comes  back  firino:  with  the 
prolong,  as  if  drilling  on  Boston  Common,  a  rare  instance  in 
the  war.  He  is  just  dragging  his  guns  through  a  gateway, 
when  McGilvrey,  commander  of  the  reserve  artillery,  orders 
him  to  hold  that  place  at  all  hazards,  till  he  can  get  a  line  of 
batteries  into  position  in  the  rear.  Bigelow  fills  up  his  guns 
to  the  muzzle,  waits  till  the  column  of  rebels  is  within  tifty 
yards,  then  fires  a  volley  of  death.  They  charge  up  again  and 
again,  shoot  down  his  officers  and  men  and  horses,  and  again 
and  ao"ain  he  sweeps  them  down  with  canister.  Longstreet'a 
men  swear  they  will  take  those  brass  guns,  if  they  lose  every 
man.  They  try  hard.  He  blows  them  even  from  the  muzzles. 
The  Captain  falls  wounded  himself,  and  when  he  is  carried 
among  his  men  to  the  front  (not  to  the  rear,)  sees  the  rebels 
standing  on  his  limber  chests,  shooting  down  his  cannoneers 
that  are  still  bravely-  loading  and  firing.  Two-thirds  of  his 
officers  and  men  drop,  eighty  horses  out  of  eighty-eight  are 
shot,  seventy  rounds  of  cannister  fired,  an  extraordinary 
amount  at  close  quarters,  but  the  heroic  remnant  of  men  still 
hold  their  ground  till  they  see  that  bristling  line  of  batteries 
all  ready  at  the  rear,  and  then  come  in  coolly  pulling  oft*  one  or 
two  of  their  guns  from  the  very  clutches  of  the  enemy,  Lieut. 
Milton  among  the  rest,  pluckily  saving  his.  This  was  a  Bos- 
ton battery  and  its  first  fight. 

As  the  rebel  tide  rolls  on,  the  fighting  becomes  fiercer 
about  the  wheatfield.  The  roar  of  artillery,  the  rattle  of 
musketry  and  the  yells  of  the  advancing  rebels,  go  up  from 
the  enveloping  smoke.  Eleven  brigades  have  gone  in  around 
that  wheatfield,  fifty  regiments,  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  after  awful  fighting,  some  of  it  at  close  quarters, 
hand  to  hand,  really  a  rare  thing  in  the  war,  a  Michigan 
colonel,  Jcffers,  being  bayoneted  to  death,  a  Mass.  major, 
Edmands,  of  the  Thirty-Second  saving  himself  by  knocking 
over  a  rebel  with  a  navy  revolver,  brigadier-generals,  colonels, 
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lieutenants  and  privates  being  piled  up  together,  dead  ;  the  line 
is  crushed  to  fragments,  driven  back,  and  the  wheatfield  with 
the  tall  grain  of  the  morning  trodden  down  and  red  with  the 
blood  of  mingled  friend  and  foe,  is  lost.  The  hostile  lines 
rapidly  reach  Sickles'  right  division,  Humphreys',  which  has  to 
yield,  lighting  though,  with  the  pluck  with  which  Joe  Hooker's 
old  regiments  always  did  fight,  among  them  the  First,  Eleventh 
and  Sixteenth  Mass.  shooting  down  one  traitor  conspicuous 
on  a  white,  or  as  described  by  a  native  Gettysburger  "yaller" 
horse,  before  they  go.  Brig. -Gen.  Barksdale,  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  country's  account  is  settled  with  that  fire-eater. 
Sickles  is  carried  to  the  rear,  his  leg  taken  off  by  a  cannon 
shot.  Hosts  of  subordinate  commanders  have  fallen.  Every- 
where is  confusion,  everything  seems  to  be  going  against  us. 
The  destruction  of  the  whole  left  imminent. 

At  this  critical  period  of  the  battle,  the  head  of  a  dusty 
column  comes  in  sight  from  the  rear,  and  moves  over  the  crest 
down  toward  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  A  solid  and  sturdy 
column  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  despairing  soldiers,  but  a 
column  of  over  marched  and  weary  and  foot  sore  men  ;  a  blue 
corps  flag  flying  at  their  head  with  the  Greek  cross  in  the 
field,  the  headquarters  flag  of  the  Sixth  Corps.  The  long 
expected  column  from  JNlanchester.  How  the  news  flies  from 
regiment  to  regiment !  "The  Sixth  Corps  is  up !"  "Old 
Sedgwick  has  come  !"  "  Sixteen  thousand  men  to  reinforce  us  ! " 
The  Sixth  Corps  men  have  made  a  forced  march  of  Thirty- 
five  miles,  and  been  all  night  and  all  day  at  it,  haVe  rested  at 
the  rear  only  an  hour  or  so,  but  the  army  needs  their  help, 
they  are  ready  for  the  fight,  and  the  leading  brigades  go 
promptly  into  line.  Longstreet's  men  pushing  on  to  seize 
the  fruits  of  their  hard  fighting,  and  wrest  away  Little  Round 
Top,  apparently  within  their  grasp,  have  seen  the  unexpected 
succor  to  the  Federal  left,  recoil  before  it,  and  give  up  the 
attempt  disheartened. 
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At  six  o'clock,  Gen.  Crawford,  commancli ng  a  division  of 
Penn.  Reserves  temporarily  in  the  Fifth  Corps,  orders  up 
McCandless' brigade  for  a  charge.  It  forms  in  line.  Craw- 
ford seizes  the  colors  and  calls  on  the  men  to  go  in.  with  the 
name  of  their  native  state  as  a  battle  cry.  They  tire  two 
volleys  and  down  they  go  from  the  rocky  slopes  of  Little 
Round  Top  into  the  ravine,  through  Plum  Run,  up  the  other 
slope  ;  have  a  short  struggle  for  a  wall  with  the  Georgians, 
go  over  it,  thickly  dropping  their  dead  and  dying,  cross  the 
l)loody  wheattield,  following  the  retreating  enemy  and  recover 
the  line  almost  to  the  point  from  Avhich  Sickles  had  been 
driven.     Cheers  go  up  for  the  victory. 

Longstreet's  attack  was  ended  for  that  day.  Most  of  the 
Twelfth  Corps  was  sent  by  Meade  to  help  the  left,  but  when 
it  reached  there  in  the  dusk,  it  was  not  needed.  Hill  was 
ordered  to  co-operate  with  him  and  make  a  simultaneous 
attack.  Anderson's  division  made  a  bold  push  to  break  our 
centre,  and  Wright's  brigade  of  Georgians,  in  the  twilight  of 
evening,  gallantly  fought  their  way  up  to  the  guns  that  were 
mowing  them  down,  and  cannoneers  and  rebels  lay  dead 
together  ;  but  they  were  unsupported,  and  Hancock's  infantry 
with  the  guns  on  Cemetery  Hill  finished  them,  and  Ander- 
son's attempt.  Some  of  his  brigades  on  the  left  failed  to  ad- 
vance, and  for  that  reason,  rebel  testimony  says,  Pender's 
division  remained  back,  idle.  If  they  had  all  joined  in  the 
tight  and  supported  Wright's  brigade  with  the  same  pluck 
that  it  fought,  the  fate  of  that  afternoon  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent. That  brigade  wont  back  with  but  one  sound  field 
ofiicer. 

Ewell  with  his  Corps  was  to  have  attacked  with  the  rest. 
He  was  tardy,  it  is  said,  purposely,  so  that  Meade  might 
meanwhile  weaken  his  right  as  he  actually  did.  EwcH's  at- 
tack came  at  last.  Scarcely  was  the  light  over  on  the  left,  and 
the  hurrahs  of  victory  had  but  just  died  away,  when  the  sharp 
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crack,  crack  of  musketry,  near  by,  warned  the  men  of  the 
Thirty-Third,  on  one  side  of  Cemetery  Hill,  that  their  skirmish- 
ers had  discovered  danger  in  front,  and  they  soon  saw  these 
rapidly  driven  in,  fighting  their  way  back.  There  is  a  little 
dent  between  Cemetery  and  Culp's  Hill.  The  regiment,  after 
having  been  ordered  to  an  exposed  position  in  a  field,  was 
drawn  back  and  placed  that  night  on  the  slope  of  the 
former  hill,  behind  a  little  wall,  near  this  dent.  In  a  minute 
a  long  line  that  stretches  from  beyond  Culp's  Hill  around  to 
the  town,  comes  creeping  up  from  a  ravine  in  front,  and  right 
behind  another,  their  colors,  the  red  field  and  blue  and  white 
starred  cross  bars,  can  be  just  made  out  in  the  gathering 
darkness.  A  sheet  of  fire  flashes  along  the  dusky  lines  as 
they  stop  and  fire  a  round  and  then  start  on.  Instantly  a  gun 
belches  at  them  from  the  right  and  then  from  the  left,  and  in  a 
twinkling  of  time  the  thirty  odd  guns  about  the  Cemetery  are 
trained  from  the  left,  where  they  have  just  been  firing  over 
the  tombstones  onto  Hill's  men,  down  now  with  depressed 
muzzles  to  the  front,  onto  these  troops  of  Early's  division 
that  are  rapidly  coming  on.  The  darkness  is  lighted  up  with 
the  flames  from  the  cannons'  mouths,  that  seem  to  pour  down 
in  streams  onto  them.  The  roar  and  shriek  of  the  shot  and 
shell  that  plough  through  and  through  their  ranks,  is  appall- 
ing. The  gaps  bravely  close  up  and  still  the}'^  advance. 
Canister  cannot  check  them.  They  near  fifty  yards,  when 
a  rapid  and  awful  fire  is  poured  into  them  from  the  Thirty- 
Third  and  other  infantry,  until  there  are  almost  as  many 
upon  the  ground  as  in  their  lines.  It  wavers  some,  but 
steadies  up  again,  this  brave  brigade  of  Hoke's  North 
Carolinians  in  front  of  the  Thirty-Third,  and  then  doggedly 
pushes  forward  again.  It  looks  as  if  in  a  half  minute  it  will 
be  on  the  Thirty-Third  men  ;  they  set  their  teeth,  coolly  get 
their  bayonets  ready  and  grimly  wait  for  it,  one  solid  ]\Iass. 
regiment  that  kept  its  position  lighted  up  during  that  night 
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attack,  with  an  unbroken  line  of  fire,  when  it  was  all  dark 
in  gaps  beyond.  Hoke's  men  get  up  so  near  that  the  regiment 
starts  up  to  use  its  bayonets ;  a  rebel  flag  is  waving  almost 
directly  over  its  head,  when  in  an  instant  there  are  flashes 
like  lightning  from  the  muzzles  of  a  Maine  battery  on  the 
right,  the  roar  of  guns,  and  down  drop  the  color  and  color 
bearer,  and  heaps  of  these  brave  traitors.  Groans  and  shrieks 
fill  the  air.  A  fearful  destruction  of  life  !  The  Maine  bat- 
tery, Stevens',  has  waited  with  double  shotted  guns  till  it  can 
rake  the  flank  of  the  charging  column  with  an  enfilading  fire, 
and  has  so  mowed  down  an  awful  swath.  "Good  for  Maine," 
is  the  shout  of  the  Mass.  men.  The  line  in  front  is  gone,  all 
but  the  rows  of  dead  and  dying. 

Just  above  on  the  crest  to  the  left,  the  fight  still  rages. 
Suddenly  the  artillery  fires  stop,  and  there  are  only  flashes  of 
musketry,  and  mingled  with  its  noise  are  heard  yells  and 
cheers,  and  bullets  from  there  drop  in  the  rear  of  the  Thirty- 
Third,  and  wound  some  of  the  men.  The  adjutant  is  sent 
to  the  Cemetery  gate  by  the  colonel  to  tell  them  there  they 
are  firing  into  their  own  men.  When  he  returns  he  whispers, 
"It  is  the  rebels."  Hayes'  brigade  of  Louisiana  Tigers  have 
rushed  up  against  the  storm  of  minie-balls  and  canister, 
broken  through  and  scattered  some  of  the  German  regiments, 
in  the  Eleventh  Corps  on  the  slopes,  and  with  yells,  these 
gallant  Irishmen  from  Dixie,  jump  upon  the  guns.  An  oflicer, 
relates  Col.  Batchelder,  puts  his  hands  upon  a  piece  and  calls 
out:  "I  demand  the  surrender  of  this  gun."  Up  jumps  a  big 
burly  German  in  Rickctt's  Eleventh  Corps  battery  and  an- 
swers back:  "I  teaches  ye  how  to  surrender,"  and  with  a 
hand  spike  smashes  in  his  skull ;  another  knocks  a  rebel 
over  and  pounds  him  insensible  with  a  stone.  But  hand 
spikes  and  stones  cannot  contend  against  bayonets  and  mus- 
kets long.  If  relief  does  not  come  soon,  the  key  of  our  line 
is  gone,    the    Baltimore  pike  cut  oflf,  and  things  look  gloomy. 
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But  the  danger  has  been  provided  for  by  Meade.  Soon  a 
dark  mass  is  seen  to  move  up,  doublequick,  onto  the  flank  of 
the  rebels  this  side  ;  it  is  Carroll's  brigade  from  the  Second 
Corps.  At  the  same  time  a  brigade  from  the  Eleventh  Corps 
takes  them  on  the  other  flank,  and  in  a  short  ten  jninutes  the 
Tigers'  career  is  finished.  Half  of  them  are  dead,  the  other  half 
prisoners. 

The  men  on  Cemetery  Hill,  after  the  attack  on 
them  was  over,  thanked  God  for  that  narrow  escape, 
and  turned  to  listen  to  the  roar  of  battle  on  Culp's  Hill.  As 
the  last  brigade  of  the  Twelfth  Corps  was  moving  out  of  its 
hastily  thrown  up  rifle  pits,  to  go  to  the  left,  Johnson's  rebel 
division,  led  by  the  famous  Stonewall  brigade,  advanced  up 
in  the  darkness  to  move  in.  The  brigade,  Greene's,  turned 
and  handsomely  repelled  three  obstinate  charges  of  the  whole 
division  and  saved  the  hill.  Down  at  the  extreme  right  by 
Rock  Creek,  the  rebels  pushed  in  and  took  possession,  for 
nobody  was  there.  Darkness  alone  saved  the  army  from 
mischief  there.  The  Thirty-Third  was  moved  that  night  still 
farther  along,  close  to  the  left  flank  of  the  Maine  Battery  for  the 
rest  of  the  battle.  The  storm  of  that  day's  battle  was  over. 
Our  army  held  its  ground ;  but  twenty  thousand  men  in  the 
two  days  had  b(;en  dropped  from  the  rolls  for  duty, — too 
many,  forever !  Full  as  expensive  had  the  two  days  been  to 
the  rebels.  Ewell's  men  in  town,  jubilant  the  night  before, 
were  a  little  crest  fallen  now,  —  but  they  said,  "Wait  till 
Pickett's  division  comes  up  to-morrow." 

THE      THIRD      DAY. 

The  troops  on  Cemetery  Hill  were  awakened  at  dawn  of 
the  third  day  from  their  hard  bivouac,  by  the  sharp  rattle  of 
musketry,  that  told  them  the  fight  was  renewed  on  Culp's 
Hill.     Slocum  had  returned  with  his    Corps    in    the  night ; 
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found  the  rebels  in  possession,  and  waited  for  the  fii*st  streaks 
of  daylight.    And  now  his  parrotts,  and  napoleons,  and  twenty- 
four  pounders,    opened  and    rained  on  them    iron    for    two 
hours,  destroying  alike  men  and  the  trees  that  sheltered  them. 
So  tremendous  was  the  tire  of  the  artillery  and  the  infantry  in 
the  woods  here,  that  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards  not  a  tree 
of  this  thick  forest  was  alive.     But  the  rebels  braved  it  out. 
An  order  came  doAvn  for  the  Second  Mass.,  and  the  Twenty- 
Seventh  Indiana  to  charge  into  the  works  still  held  by  the 
enemy.     It  was  an  order  for  two  little    regiments,    true  as 
steel,  though  they  were,  to  plunge  into  two  rebel  brigades, 
hundreds   against  thousands,  behind  rifle  pits  at  that.     "Are 
you  sure  that  is  the  order?"  asks  Lt.  Col.  Mudge.     "Sure," 
replies  the  staif  officer.     "It's  murder,  but  it's  the  order,"  says 
the  young  commander,  as  he  looks  sadly  for  a  moment  at  his 
handful  of  doomed  men.     "Up  men!  forward,   doublequick, 
guide  centre,"  is  his  prompt,  firm  command.     Taking  their 
muskets,  without  time  even  to  fix  ba3'onets,  without  firing  a 
shot,  with  a  cheer,  those  men  of  the  Mass.  Second,  that  this 
historian  knew  so  well,  for  it  was  his  privilege  to  serve  with 
them  a  year,    ready  to  follow  that    promising  young  leader 
wherever  they  are  ordered,  start  into  almost  certain  destruc- 
tion.    Through    the    open    meadow  they   rapidly    move    on, 
floundering  in  the  tall  swale  grass  and  the  water.     They  have 
scarcely  started,  when  Lieut.  Stone  drops  dead  ;  then  Cap- 
tains Fox  and   Robeson  mortally  wounded, — young  officers, 
well  known  in  Boston, —  a  trail  behind,  all  their  wa}',  of  noble 
men  gone  down  mider  the  bullets.     Half  way  over,  the  young 
Colonel,  at  their  head,  falls  dead,  three  color  bearers  fiill  one 
after   the  other ;  the  tough  Indiana  regiment  drops  behind ; 
but  the  Mass.   Second  never  stops  a  moment,  it  still  pushes 
on,  closing  in  to  the  centre  all  the  time  over  the  gajis  left  by 
its  dead.     It  reaches  the  works,  jumps  over  into  them,  drives 
all  before  it,  and  plants  there,  its  flag, —  the  gift  of  Boston, — 
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in  victory!  It  Avas,  indeed,  murder;  but  it  was  the  order, 
and  it  lias  been  obeyed  most  gallantly.  Yet  of  what  use  is 
such  heroism?  A  little  wreck  of  a  regiment  alone,  in  the 
midst  of  a  rebel  division,  a  mark  for  every  rebel  musket.  The 
order  is  given  to  fall  back.  The  fifth  color  bearer  soon 
takes  the  colors  from  the  falling  fourth,  and  then  sullenly 
and  slowly  the  Second  falls  back  over  its  bloody  track,  the 
line  steady  and  straight  almost  as  in  a  manoeuvre,  turning 
every  noAV  and  then  on  its  pursuers,  halting  for  a  while  at  a 
stone  wall  for  orders,  and  then  falls  back  to  the  creek  again, 
more  than  half,  on  its  rolls,  dead  or  dying  in  the  little  meadow, 
and  all  Boston  in  mourning  !  It  was  just  another  Balaklava 
charge.  A  foolish  sacrifice  of  a  little  handful,  three  hundred 
as  brave  as  the  famous  British  six  hundred,  caused  like  the 
Crimean  slaughter, — "some  one  had  blundered." 

The  enemy  now  began  a  furious  assault  to  carry  the  rest 
of  Gulp's  Hill,  while  Slocum  tried  at  the  same  time  to  drive 
them  out  of  the  portion  they  still  held.  Ewell  had  sworn  a 
fearful  oath  to  break  through  our  right  or  lose  every  man. 
For  hours  the  woods  reverberated  with  the  crashingf  rattle  of 
musketry.  Back  and  forth  swayed  the  lines.  But  the 
Twelfth  Corps  men  fought  doggedly,  pressed  steadily,  and 
the  rebels  went  out.  After  a  hard  fight  of  seven  hours,  four 
o'clock  till  eleven,  our  line  was  restored.  Ewell  swore  in 
vain,  but  he  made  a  very  handsome  loss.  In  the  meanwhile 
our  calvary  was  not  idle.  On  our  left  the  smoke  of  Kil- 
patrick's  guns  was  seen  pufiing  over  the  woods,  and  with  his 
light  division  fresh  from  a  fight  with  Stuart,  supported  by 
Merritt's,  he  was  leaping  fences  and  ravines,  charging  back  a 
flanking  colunm  of  Longstreet.  Gregg  was  having  a  hard 
but  successful  tussel  with  the  rebel  cavalry  chief,  on  our  right. 

Lee  took  time  for  his  next  move,  and  as  Meade  felt  he 
could  aftbrd  to  wait,  if  Lee  could,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
waited  and  took  breath  for  the  next  struggle,  —  an  awful  one. 
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The  hours  of  the  forenoon  wore  on  in  silence.  Through  the 
openings  in  the  woods  on  the  hills  opposite,  everythnig 
appeared  to  be  in  motion  for  a  while,  then  all  settled  down 
quiet  again.  The  silence  became  ominous.  Men  nerved  up 
themselves  to  meet  the  impending  attack  wherever  it  should 
fall. 

At  ten  minutes  past  one  o'clock  a  solitary  Whitworth  gun 
near  the  seminary,  sounded  a  heavy  signal,  and  in  an 
instant  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
cannon,  manv  of  heavy  calibre,  placed  along  the  whole  six 
miles  front  of  the  enemy,  opened  a  mighty  volley  into  our 
lines.  Gen.  Hunt  could  only  crowd  about  ninety 
guns  into  our  narrower  front,  but  they  were  the  heaviest  he 
could  bring  up.  In  a  twinkling  they  were  unmuzzled,  and 
then  broke  upon  the  quiet  of  that  summer's  afternoon,  the 
most  awful  cannonade  probably  that  has  ever  taken  place  in 
this  world.  Nothing  was  like  it  before,  that  men  ever  saw. 
It  could  only  be  fitl}'  compared  to  the  fabled  battle  described  in 
classic  legends,  of  the  Titans  against  the  Gods  ;  the  rebel 
giants  on  Mount  Othrys  against  the  immortals  on  Olympus. 
As  in  the  fable,  back  and  forth  flew  mighty  missiles ;  the  air 
was  filled  with  hissing  bolt  and  flaming  iron;  rocks  were  rent 
into  pieces  ;  the  earth  torn  up  into  strips  ;  trees  wrenched 
into  fragments  and  hurled  about  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  all 
around.  It  seemed  as  if  some  unseen  monster  like  Briareus 
of  the  fable,  stood  and  threw  iron  continuously  with  his 
hundred  hands ;  and  it  was  such  a  storm  as  the  ancient  poets 
pictured,  when  "Mighty  Jove"  was  in  his  wrath,  whirling 
thunder  bolts,  flashing  lightnings,  and  storming  with  "hail  of 
iron  globes. "  The  ridges  shook  as  if  with  the  throes  of 
earthquakes,  the  hills  reverberated  with  terrible  noises  and 
clouds  of  smoke  skirted  with  interniittont  fire,  settled  over 
the  valleys.  It  seemed  an  awful  place  for  mere  mortals. 
Men  crouched  to  the  earth  and  hid  themselves,  if  they  could, 
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and  the  poor  beasts  trembled  at  the  fury  of  forces,  before 
which  both  were  alike  helpless.  And  where  the  fearful  mis- 
siles found  them,  human  bones  and  flesh  were  torn  to  atoms 
and  sent  to  the  winds,  and  horses  were  horribly  disem- 
boweled. Heavy  caissons  and  timbers  were  slit  into  splinters 
or  pulverized ;  stout  brass  was  knocked  into  fragments, 
timbers  of  houses  were  torn  through  and  through,  and  marble 
monuments  of  the  buried  dead  crumbled  into  atoms.  A 
single  shell  killed  and  wounded  out  of  one  regiment  twenty- 
seven  men.  About  army  headquarters  sixteen  horses  of  staff 
officers  and  orderlies  were  killed  in  the  little  yard,  in  as 
many  minutes.  Headquarters,  which  seemed  to  be  a  special 
mark,  it  was  in  rear  of  the  threatened  Second  Corps  position, 
became  so  hot  a  place  that  Meade  was  forced  to  say,  as  he 
did,  very  coolly  to  some  of  his  generals,  if  any  of  them 
expected  to  live  to  see  the  battle  through,  "they  better  ad- 
journ to  another  spot. "  All  over  the  line  the  poor  horses  of 
the  artillery  and  of  the  mounted  officers  had  to  stand  up  and 
take  the  storm,  and  everywhere  the  air  was  filled  with  their 
fearful  cries,  as  they  reared  and  plunged  in  agony  and  the 
ground  all  along  was  covered  with  their  carcasses.  Hosts  of 
men  could  not  escape,  either,  from  destruction.  For  an  hour 
and  three  quarters  this  iron  hurricane  lasted ;  every  second  of 
it,  half  a  dozen  shots  were  whirled  into  the  air,  filling  it,  with- 
out intermission,  with  flying  shell,  schrapnell  and  round  shot, 
twelve,  twenty-four  and  thirty-two  pounders.  Who  could 
estimate  the  destruction?  The  losses  to  batteries,  guns, 
horses,  cannoneers  and  officers,  were  appalling.  Luckily  our 
army  had  twenty  or  thirty  more  batteries  in  the  reserve 
artillery,  and  fresh  ones  were  brought  into  position  as  fast  as 
horses  could  be  found  to  draw  them,  or  the  ammunition  chests 
could  be  got  thi-ough  without  being  blown  up.  At  length  the 
ammunition  Avas  getting  very  low  and  the  guns  needed  to  cool, 
so    Gen.   Hunt  gave  the   order  "slacken  fire."     The    rebels 
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were  quick  to  believe  they  had  done  the  business  for  which 
this  awful  cannonade  was  intended,  silenced  our  guns  and 
destroyed  or  demoralized  our  men.  They  promptly  slackened 
their  tire  and  made  read}'  for  the  next  part  in  the  programme, 
the  work  intrusted  to  the  infantry.  This  work  was  to  break 
through  our  left  centre,  where  the  ridge  was  flattened  and 
lower  and  Avas  the  Aveakest  spot,  if  we  had  any,  where 
Wright's  brigade  had  broken  through  the  night  before,  the 
position  held  by  the  Second  Corps. 

Pickett's  charge  and  repulse. 

After  that  nearly  two  hours  havoc,  Lee  said  to  Pickett,  the 
bold  and  handsome  Virginian  general  of  division  in  Long- 
street's  Corps,  who  was  to  lead  the  coming  charge,  "You  can 
start  now,  you  wont  find  anybody  alive  on  that  ridge." 
Pickett  was  ready.  Soon  a  long  heavy  skirmish  line 
emerges  out  of  the  woods  and  orchards  on  the  slopes  of 
Semir.ary  Ridge,  not  quite  a  mile  off,  and  pushes  out. 
Behind  it,  regiments  and  brigades  come  marching  down  by  the 
flank  and  deploy  handsomely  into  line.  When  they  are 
ready  to  start,  as  they  move  forward  in  cadenced  step, 
thousands  of  feet  keeping  step  together  down  the  slope,  with 
bayonets  glittering  in  the  sun,  it  is  a  beautiful  sight !  A  mile 
of  bayonets  in  length,  and  acres  deep,  for  three  lines  of  battle 
come  into  view,  a  few^  hundred  yards  apart,  and  beyond  it, 
other  lines  in  support,  while  on  the  right,  are  brigades  of 
flankers  in  column  of  regiments.  There  are  full  eighteen 
thousand  men  in  the  lines.  Not  a  gun  from  our  side 
disturbs  that  handsome  start.  Our  army  watches  it  a  few 
moments  with  breathless,  anxious  silence.  These  moments 
though,  seem  iigcs.  As  they  move  down,  a  gun  opens  here  and 
there,  and  then  the  artillery  Hre  spreads  along  our  whole  left 
and    centre.     Round    shot  and  shell  tear  great   gaps   in  the 
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beautiful  moving  mass,  but  it  is  like  tossing  pebbles  into  the 
sea ;  in  an  instant  this  mighty  human  tide  closes  over  the 
ripples,  and  is  steadily  coming  in  on  Meade's  lines.  It  soon 
reaches  the  little  crest  of  the  Emmittsburg  road  and  they  are 
a  fair  mark  for  canister.  Fift}'^  muzzles  send  grape  and 
schrapnel  flying  into  them  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  iron 
bullets  a  minute,  mowing  down  great  swaths  of  men  as  a 
scythe  mows  grass.  This  is  an  ordeal  for  the  chivalry.  But 
they  pass  it  heroically ;  bravely  close  in  and  keep  coming  on 
steadily  nearer  and  nearer,  down  the  slope,  in  the  face  of  this 
deadly  storm  of  canister,  down  into  the  valley  of  death. 
Their  skirmish  line  is  gone,  and  the  mile  front  closed  to  a 
quarter. 

They  rapidly  approach  Gibbon's  division  of  the  Second 
Corps,  but  his  men  have  not  yet  fired  a  musket  at  them. 
"Hold  your  fire,  men"  are  his  orders.  "They  are  not  near 
enough  yet. "  A  little  detached  brigade  of  the  First  Corps, 
down  to  the  left,  is  the  first  to  open  fire.  It  is  Stannard's 
Vermont  brigade,  nine  months  men,  never  in  a  fight  before. 
It  rises  up  suddenly  now  from  the  tall  grass,  where  it  lies  in 
advance  of  the  line,  and  opens  a  sharp  musketry  fire,  close 
upon  the  hostile  flank,  that  makes  this  charging  column,  for  the 
first  time,  recoil  a  little.  But  their  ofiicers  ride  gallantly  up 
and  down  their  lines,  under  the  fire,  to  urge  and  wave  them 
on  with  their  swords,  and  with  a  yell  like  the  war-hoop  of  so 
many  savages  they  come  on.  When  they  are  within  a  hun- 
dred yards,  Gibbon  gives  the  order  to  fire.  There  is  a  long 
sheet  of  flame,  and  near  four  thousand  muskets  send  their 
shower  of  lead  into  the  doomed  ranks.  At  the  same  time 
Hayes'  division  of  Hancock's  Corps,  on  their  left,  pours  its 
fire»into  their  flank.  As  the  leaves  fall  in  November,  so  fall 
these  brave  rebels  under  this  terrific  fire  of  musketry. 
Their  left  wavers  under  the  shock,  and  soon  breaks.  Pettigrew's 
division,  on  that  part  of  their  line  were  made  to   believe  that 
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after  thev  .should  get  through  the  artillery  fire,  they  would 
only  meet  the  Peunsylvniiia  inilitin  ;  but  when  they  get  up  near 
enough  they  recognize  the  tatlered  old  Hags  which  they  have  met 
on  80  many  fields,  and  know  this  withering  fire  is  from  the 
steady  nniskets  of  veterans  :  their  heroism  fails  them, 
the  cry  goes  through  their  ranks,  "It  is  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac, —  the  Arnn'of  the  Potomac  ;"  a  panic  takes  them,  and 
they  throw  down  their  arms  and  become  prisoners  by  the  hun- 
dreds, i'hey  have  lost  every  general  and  field  (jfKcer  in  the 
division  but  one  major. 

Pickett's  division  of  Virginians  have  lost  as  terribly,  but 
they  seem  to  know  no  fear.  Right  along  they  march  without 
a  halt  of  a  second,  for  the  l)reak  among  their  supports.  Their 
first  line  has  already  melted  into  the  second,  and  the  second 
and  the  third  become  one.  A  regular  battery  com- 
mander, Cushing,  in  Webb's  brigade,  sees  the  crisis.  lie 
is  already  wounded,  and  so  are  most  of  his  men.  Quietly, 
he  says,  "Gen.  Webb,  I  will  give  them  one  more  shot. 
Good  bye."  With  the  help  of  the  infantry,  his  last  gun  is 
double  shotted  and  run  down  to  the  wall.  As  it  is  fired,  he 
falls  mortally  wounded.  The  thirty  guns  on  Cemetery 
Hill,  which  have  been  mostly  silent  to  this  point,  now  open  on 
them  at  point  blank  range.  A  few  regiments,  among  the 
rest  the  Twentieth  Mass.,  have  waited  till  they  can  see  tlte 
whites  of  the  enemy's  eyes,  and  now  deliver  their  fire  in  the 
rebels'  faces.  And  what  an  awful  sight  it  is  I  How  fast  they 
drop  I  But  death  has  no  terrors  to  hold  them  back.  How 
gallant  these  Virginians  are  !  As  brave  as  our  men  that  led 
that  forlorn  hope  on  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg. 
The  two  chari^es  should  <xo  down  into  historv  toijfether.  This 
division  that  started  out  a  column  of  long  and  regular  lines, 
has  become  at  length  a  solid  mass,  a  packed  acre  or  two  of 
moving  men.  The  very  momentum  of  it,  threatens  to  carry  it 
through  our  lines  in  spite  of  all  human    power.     Gibbon  is 
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steadying  his  men.  Hancock  riding  up  and  down,  storming 
around  as  usual  in  a  tight.  "Give  it  to  them,  Give  it  to  them,"  he 
keeps  shouting.  They  reach  our  wall.  A  part  of  the  Seventy- 
First  Penn.  is  crowded  out  of  its  place,  as  it  is  said,  and  falls 
back  ;  a  part  remains  at  its  post.  Gen  Webl)  does  all  that  mor- 
tal can  to  light  his  brigade  and  keep  the  rebels  back.  His  Sixty- 
Ninth  Penn.,  "Paddy  Owen's  own,"  hugs  the  wall  and  does  not 
yield  an  inch.  Some  of  its  men  have  a  hand  to  hand  fight  with 
the  rebels.  But  Gen.  Armistead  leading  his  men  with  his  hat  on 
his  sword,  shouting,  "Boys,  give  them  the  cold  steel,"  leaps 
over  the  vacant  piece  of  wall,  with  his  Virginians'  cold  steel 
close  l)chind ;  the  red  cross  is  mixed  with  the  stars  and 
stripes.  Armistead  and  Webb  stare  into  each  others  faces. 
Armistead's  men  spring  upon  Cushing's  guns,  bayonet  the 
cannoneers  and  rush  on  to  go  through  the  last  defence  of 
Hancock's  line.  It  is  an  appalling  moment.  The  Army  of 
the  Potomac  is  cut  clean  in  two  ! 

In  another  moment,  it  seems  as  if  an  unseen  voice  invokes 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  "Up  men  of  the  North,  the  time 
has  come  for  a  death  gr;ipple  with  the  chivalry.  Sons  of  the 
Puritans,  the  Knickerbockers  and  William  Penn  stand  up 
now,  and  measure  your  strength  with  these  boasting  descend- 
ants of  the  Cavaliers,  these  tire-eating  slave  masters  from 
Jamestown,  or  the  day  is  lost  to  the  flag  of  your  fathers  and 
the  free  republic  planted  at  Plymouth  and  Manhattan."  The 
sons  of  the  New  England  commonwealths,  of  the  Empire  and 
the  Keystone  states,  and  their  kinsmen  of  the  North- West, 
obedient  to  the  voice,  welcome  the  struggle  with  the  traitor- 
ous sons  of  the  Mother  of  Presidents  and  rush  to  the  conflict. 
Gallant  and  seasoned  loyal  regiments  there  in  the  Second 
Corps  are  ready  and  do  their  duty  manfully.  Instantly  Hall's 
brigade,  next  on  the  left  to  the  broken  line,  makes  a  dash  for 
the  Yiririnians.  The  Nineteenth  Mass.  is  in  the  second  line. 
Col.  Devereux  had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  charge.     "Now  is 
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your  time,"  siiys  Huiicock  to  liim.  "forward."  His  men 
obey  without  fliucliing,  and  with  the  Forty-Second  N.  Y., 
sprinir  forward  upon  the  enemy.  The  Twentieth  Mass.  and 
Seventh  Micliiijan  at  the  same  time  swing  in  by  the  flaniv, 
double-quick.  Lieut.  Haskell  of  Gibl)on's  staff  gallops  along 
at  the  critical  moment  and  orders  the  rest  of  tiie  division  to 
the  rescue.  Harrow's  brigade  comes  running  up  from  the 
left,  in  it  the  Fifteenth  Mass.  Colors  are  thrown  forward  to 
rally  men,  the  Fifteenth's  colors  among  the  foremost,  and  all 
the  tried  old  regiments  along  the  line  there  go  in  together, 
and  fight  most  pluckily,  Mass.  and  Maine,  New  York  and 
Penn,,  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  side  by  side,  without  order 
or  organization,  officers  and  rank  and  file,  each  f)n  their  own 
hook.  They  close  with  the  Virginians,  shoot  and  bayonet, 
club  with  muskets,  tight  with  pistols,  the  chief  of  artillery. 
Gen.  Hunt  among  the  rest,  take  hold  of  hands  even,  and 
form  a  chain  to  keep  back  the  mingled  mass  of  friend  and  foe, 
and  just  in  "the  pinch  of  the  fight,"  as  it  has  been  called,  the 
Green  Mountain  boys  of  Stannard,  leap  their  fence  in  front  of 
the  line,  rush  pell-mell  onto  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Virgin- 
ians, and  they  at  last  finding  themselves  penned  in,  and  cut 
off,  their  gallant  leader,  Armistcad,  mortally  wounded, 
throw  down  their  arms  and  their  flags,  and  throw  up 
their  hands  as  prisoners,  and  the  fight  is  won.  That  magnifi- 
cent charge  of  Pickett's  is  utterly  repulsed,  his  colunm 
crushed  to  atoms,  and  the  chivalry  vanquished.  This  final 
success,  wins  for  our  army  the  field,  and  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg is  ended  in  victory. 

The  last  great  effort  of  Lee  has  failed.  In  a  moment 
almost  the  thing  was  done.  "1  looked  up,"  said  a  rebel, 
wounded  at  the  Emmittsi)urg  road,  "and  the  division  was  gone, 
as  if  blown  to  the  winds."  It  was  almost  literally  annihilated. 
After  the  charge  was  repulsed,  eight  hundred  men  of  the 
charging    column    lay   dead    on    the    plain    in    front,   and  the 
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wouiided  and  prisoners  were  thousands.  Out  of  four  thousand 
seven  hundred,  rank  and  file  in  the  Va.  division,  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety-three,  says  Harrison,  were  killed, 
wounded  and  missing.  Thirty  odd  battle  flags  were  trophies  in 
our  hands.  "Thank  (xod,"  said  Meade,  reverently,  as  the  strug- 
gle was  over,  and  then  in  the  flush  of  victory  he  waved  his  arm 
and  shouted  like  a  boy.  "Thank  God,"  said  many  a  devout  soul 
among  those  gallant  old  veterans,  and  stout  hearted  men 
wept  for  joy  while  the  cheers  went  up  for  victory. 

After  Pickett's  column  had  been  repulsed,  Meade  rode 
down  to  the  left,  directed  Crawford  to  make  a  reconnoissance 
and  gave  orders  for  a  column  to  be  got  in  readiness  to  assault 
the  enemy's  position.  Hancock,  who  was  wounded,  and  other 
oflScers,  urged  Meade  to  send  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Corps  to 
the  attack.  But  Meade  afterward  stated  that  the  troops  were  so 
slow  in  moving,  it  got  to  be  night,  and  an  assault  was  imprac- 
ticable. Military  authorities  have  diflered  as  to  the  effect  of  such 
an  assault  upon  the  enemy's  strong  position,  on  their  ridge. 
Longstreet  has  been  quoted  by  Swinton  as  saying  that  he 
would  have  welcomed  it,  but  in  a  recent  paper  published  in 
the  "Annals  of  the  War,"  he  says  :  "  For  unaccountable  reasons 
the  enemy  did  not  pursue  his  advantage." 

All  the  next  day,  a  glorious  Fourth  of  Jul}^  on  our  side, 
the  two  armies  watched  each  other,  only  the  pickets  were 
firing.  Under  the  cover  of  that  night  the  defeated  army  ot 
Lee  retreated,  leaving  behind  five  thousand  five  hundred 
dead,  with  fifteen  thousand  of  its  bravest,  wounded  on  the 
soil  of  the  North  Avhich  it  had  invaded,  and  not  an  inch  of 
which  had  it  conquered.  Well  might  Lee  say  to  Gen. 
Imboden,  the  night  the  battle  was  over,  as  the  latter  quotes 
him,  "It  has  been  a  sad,  sad  day  to  us."  "Too  had!  Oh,  too 
bad  ! "  Longstreet  says  Lee  promised  when  he  left  Virginia 
not  to  fight  an  offensive  battle,  and  with  a  magnanimity  of 
soul,   took   all   the    blame   to   himself.    "It  is  all  my  fault." 
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Inihuck'ii  coiivined  the  wagon  train,  mostly  lillcd  with 
wounded,  which  stretchod  out  seventeen  miles  in  length. 

Throe  thousand  of  our  nie:i  lay  dead,  and  vast  numbers 
wounded.  Colonels  Paul  Kevere  and  Geo.  H.  Ward  were 
among  the  dead  from  Massachusetts.  Gettysburg  was  a  Ther- 
mopyhe  to  three  thousand  lives  of  the  noblest  and  bravest  of 
the  loyal  states,  to  stem  tlu>  advancing  tide  of  rebel  invasion 
in  the  North.  Great  though  as  were  its  sacrifices,  it  is  the  ver- 
dict of  history  that  this  great  battle  was  the  turning  of  the  tide 
back  forever.  And  the  martyr  President,  wise  and  good  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  saw  through  its  smoke  and  fire,  that  "government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

The  night  the  battle  was  over,  while  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Tliirty-Third  were  getting  a  precarious  supper  by 
stripping  ofi'  the  wheat  in  the  field  where  they  were,  Quarter- 
Master  Geo.  M.  Walker  came  up  with  a  wagon  load  of  hard 
tack.  Army  pastry  was  never  more  acceptal)lc.  The  rotund 
quarter-master  was  embraced  on  the  spot.  The  next 
day,  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  regiment  joined  its 
Ijrigade  by  the  Taneytown  road ;  was  sent  out  to 
picket  beyond  a  barn  in  the  storm,  and  celebrated  the  day 
by  a  skirmish.  The  hidden  villains  picked  oft*  as  many  of  its 
men  while  it  had  to  stay  there  and  take  it,  as  were  lost  in  the 
battle.  That  line  was  the  curtain  behind  which  Lee  was 
hiding  his  retreat.     The  next  day,  Sunday,  he  w^as  gone. 

The  l)attle  had  cost  the  Thirty-Third  eight  killed  and 
thirty-eight  wounded.  The  killed  were  Corporal  Allen  and 
Privates  Mahan  and  Peaterson  of  Co.  D,  Privates  Pierce  of  Co. 
E,  Chenery  and  Howe  of  Co.  H,  Beal  and  Ilorr  of  Co.  I  and 
Corporal  Richards  of  Co.  K.  Allen,  Ilorr,  Beal  and  Pierce 
have  the  honor  to  represent  the  regiment  in  the  National  Ceme- 
tery, and  sleep  under  the  shadow  of  the  noble  monument  to  the 
fallen  victors. 
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And  now  after  the  battle,  on  the  road  again  in  a  chase  after 
the  retreating  enemy.  Through  Emmittsburg,  Utica  Mills, 
where  the  regiment  went  into  the  flour  business,  and  Middle- 
town,  up  into  the  South  Mountain,  for  another  look  at  the 
Cumberland  valley,  then  down  to  explore  it  and  visit  new 
places  of  interest.  Among  others,  Boonsboro'  and  that 
metropolis,  Funkstown.  In  a  camp  in  the  wheat  held,  near 
by,  the  regiment  was  visited  and  addressed  by  its  good  friend 
and  the  friend  of  all  loyal  soldiers,  a  future  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  Senator  Wilson.  The  army  now  formed 
itself  in  line  of  battle,  expecting  a  tight  to  make  one  more 
chapter  of  thrilling  history,  on  the  banks  of  the  Antietam. 
The  muse  was  ready,  and,  like  all  the  men  in  the  ranks, 
watching.  But  the  council  of  war  was  reluctant,  and  jNIeade's 
final  decision  to  attack  was  too  late.  Mr.  Lee  could  not 
wait.  So  when  the  swollen  river  had  fallen,  for  his  pontoon 
bridges  had  been  carried  away,  he  girded  up  his  loins  and 
hied  him  across  the  river  to  his  native  hills  and  valleys. 
Our  line  dissolved,  and  its  fragments  went  on  through 
HagerstoAvn  down  to  Williamsport  to  escort  him  decently  to 
the  Potomac ;  and  then  came  back  over  the  mountain, 
through  oNIiddletown,  where  the  Thirty-Third  began  to  feel 
very  much  acquainted,  and  struck  for  Berlin,  Avhence  the 
pontoons  carrjed  it  "back  to  old  Virginny,  to  old  Virginia 
shore."  Lieut. -Colonel  Rider,  Capt.  Tebbets,  and  other 
oflScers  being  sick,  here  left  it  for  a  Avhile ;  and  soon 
Adjutant  Mudge,  Avho  was  thrown  from  his  horse  by  accident. 
Lieut.  Richardson  i-fesiijned  and  left. 

"Old  Virginny,"  after  Gettysburg,  still  had  mixed  opin- 
ions as  before.  As  the  Thirty-Third  moved  up  Loudon 
valley,  the  loyal  people,  they  were  generally  black,  though 
there  were  some  attractive  exceptions,  greeted  it  warmly. 
The  inborn  secesh  Avere  sullen  and  hid  themselves.  Where  a 
toAvn  Avas  found  Avith  blinds  all  closed  and  curtains  doAvn,  it 
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was  stirred  up  with  "Yankee  Doodle"  and  "John  Brown" 
from  the  band.  The  regiment  encamped  one  night  about 
Mt.  Gilead,  whatever  such  a  name  signified  in  that  godless 
country  !  irreeted  old  friends,  Goose  Creek  and  New  Balti- 
more, and  arrived  in,  from  a  fifty  days  journey,  at  Warrenton 
Junction,  having  made  a  prett}'  little  round  trip  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  foot,  and  seen  a  "right  smart" 
stretch  of  country. 

Major  Lamson  joined  for  duty  from  a  long  sick  leave. 
Capt.  Doane  soon  resigned  ;  various  changes  occurred  among 
the  line.  Lieut.  Philbrick  had  become  captain,  vice  Hinds 
resigned,  Lieut.  G.  M.  Walker  captain,  vice  George  resigned, 
and  now  Lieut.  Rowe  was  made  captain,  vice  Doane. 
Several  gallant  sergeants  received  commissions.  It  being 
determined  that  the  regiment  should  leave  its  pleas- 
ant camp  here  for  another,  was  compelled  to  wait  till  some 
day  should  turn  up  that  w^ould  bear  off  the  palm  of  the 
season  for  heat,  and  when  it  arrived,  in  due  time,  took  the 
occasion  to  march  back  to  Brentsville.  When  it  reached  that 
village  there  was  but  a  small  guard  for  the  colors.  The  heat 
and  sunstrokes  made  men  fall  out  that  never  straggled  when 
marching  towards  tiie  enemy.  Here  it  Avas,  encamped  on  the 
beautiful  green  sward  in  front  of  the  Court  House,  that  the 
regiment  was  informed,  in  orders,  it  would  "stay  some  weeks, 
the  camp  would  be  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  men  made 
comfortable,  etc."  The  colonel  and  staflf  engaged  board  for 
the  season  at  a  Virginia  mansion  across  the  Avay.  The 
regiment  marched,  of  course,  the  nexf  morning  at  four 
o'clock.  Perhaps  the  good  host  never  knew  where  his 
summer  boarders  disappeared  to.  Had  he  pursued  his 
investigations  (your  noble  Virginian  is  too  lazy  to  take  any 
such  pains)  he  w^ould  have  found  the  Thirty-Third  in  the 
woods  at  Catlett's  Station,  on  a  deserted  and  dilapidated 
railroad  line,  where  it  fell  back  upon  its  own  resources  for 
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entertainment.  Thence  it  emigrated  to  a  more  dreary  spot, 
Bristow  Station,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  dog-days,  near 
the  then  great  commissary  line.  During  the  rest  here  after 
the  Gettysburg  campaign,  occurred  the  regiment's  official 
birth-day.     It  was  just  a  year  old. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE      RATTLES      OF      WAUHATCHIE,      LOOKOUT      MOUNTAIN     AND 
MISSIONARY    RIDGE,    AND    RELIEF    OF    KNOXVILLE. 


Autuiiiii  Itiile  by  Kail  to  Chattanooga.  Enter  Grant.  P^xit  Kosecraiis.  Tlie  Battle  of 
Wanliatcliie.  Midnight  Attack  on  Geary.  Figlit  of  Tyndale's  and  Smith's  Brigades. 
Charge  of  Seven! y.Third  Ohio  and  the  Thirty-Third.  Casualties.  Sherman 
and  Ills  Army  Arrive  from  Vicksburg.  The  Battles  of  Lookout  Mountain  and 
Missionary  l{idge.  The  First  Day's  Spectacle  and  Advance.  The  Second  Day. 
Hooker  Fighting  Above  the  Clouds.  The  Third  Day.  Sherman  Pounds  His  Way 
to  Tunnel  Hill.  Thomas  Carries  Missionary  Kidge.  Blanketless  and  Shoeless 
JIarch  for  the  Kclief  of  Knoxville.    Winter  Quarters. 


The  doo-davs  of  1863  Avancd  at  Bristow  Station,  Va.,  as 
everywhere  else,  and  golden  autunui  diiwned  even  on  that 
desolate  spot.  The  hrick  colored  streams,  known  to  the 
natives  as  "cricks,"  became  less  parched,  the  naked  fields  of 
dry  mnd  grew  more  cheerful,  the  heats  of  da}'  more  consider- 
ate, and  there  was  at  length  some  excuse  for  the  cold  evenings 
of  ^'ir<rinia.  Besides  the  regiment  l)egan  to  prepare  for 
them.  Devoted  and  handy  craftsnuMi  in  the  ranks,  cunning 
with  the  trowel,  as  they  were  eHectivc  with  the  musket, 
Mcconijjlishod  a  goodly  chimney  for  the  colonel's  quarters,  fair 
to  look  upon,  and  which  i)roiniscd  great  things  l)y  way  of 
comfort,  lint  this  promi.se,  like  countless  others  in  the  army, 
was  never  realized,  for  ere  the  tirst  curl  of  smoke  dimmed  its 
virgin  fr(>shness,  why,  at  that  o])])ortune  moment  came  the 
older  to  niar<h.  at  Hrst,  the  ne.\t  morning;  then,  on  second 
thoughts,  right  away  the  snuw  night.  With  their  wonted 
promptness  and  spirits,  the  inen  of  the  regiment  leveled  their 
summer  residences  ahout  that  watering  place  (for  locomo- 
tives) and  were  soon  upon  the  road,  jingling  their  canteens 
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and  making  light  of  the  knapsacks  that  seemed  too  often  full 
of  lead,  singing  "Avhilc  we  go  marching  on,"  and  wondering 
what  camp  they  were  changing  for.  By  and  by  they  were 
challenged  by  the  gaunt  chimneys  of  Manassas  Junction, 
staring  out  of  the  midnight  darkness,  grim  sentinels,  as  they 
seemed,  keeping  guard  over  the  deserted  earthworks  and 
camps  and  quaker  guns  of  that  once  rebel  stronghold,  a 
ghostly  outpost  of  the  silent  battle-fields  of  Bull  Run,  hard 
by.  They  bivouacked  on  that  historic  spot  as  if  it  were 
common  cold  ground  ;  cared  little  for  the  i)ast,  and  knew 
naught  of  the  morrow,  as  usual.  Not  even  their  dreams 
W'arned  them  that  this  was  their  last  camp  in  Virginia. 

The  next  day  their  destination  was  the  West.  On  Septem- 
ber 20th,  while  the  men  in  the  Thirty- Third  were  listlessly 
brushing  away  the  flies  by  day,  and  hovering  around  camp- 
fires  by  night,  w'as  fought  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  so  f\u'  off 
that  they  not  only  did  not  hear  of  it  at  the  time,  but  if  they 
had  heard  of  it,  no  one  could  have  convinced  them  they  had 
any  special  interest  in  it.  It  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world,  out  in  the  field,  to  l)e  mistaken.  Rosecrans'  Army 
fought  hard,  and  wdien  his  several  Corps  fell  back  into  Chatta- 
nooga, it  was  claimed  to  be  a  strategic  movement  for  that 
strong  position;  but  he  Avas  badly  beaten,  and  only  noble  old 
Thomas,  fighting  like  a  lion  at  bay,  saved  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  from  a  bad  end.  Kosecrans'  suspicions  were 
confirmed  ;  the  odds  were  against  him.  He  was  really  fight- 
ing two  Armies,  his  old  w-estern  foes  and  a  part  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  Longstreet's  Corps  —  all  there  was 
left  of  it  after  its  closing  charge  at  Gettysburg  —  looked  in  on 
Bragg  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  and  gave  him  a  friendly 
lift.  Our  War  Department  now  awoke  to  the  conviction  that 
two  could  play  at  that  game.  And  thus  it  w'as  that  three 
days  after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth    Corps  were  detached  from  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
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mac,  and  ortlered  Avest  under  dear  old  Joe  Hooker,  to  become 
the  historic  Twentieth  Corps  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberhind, 
a  Corps  name  to  become  glorious  by  the  battles  of  the  South- 
West.  As  the  officers  and  men  in  the  regiment  were  packed 
into  the  l)ox  cars,  like  so  many  herds  of  cattle,  and  moved 
slowly  otf  through  Alexandria  and  across  the  familiar  Poto- 
mac, they  waved  adieu  to  "Old  Virginny."  "Good  bye, 
Virginia,  so  long  pressed  by  our  tired  feet  by  day  and  our 
weary  heads  by  night ;  marched  over  and  fought  over  ;  on 
whose  soil  are  the  graves  of  hosts  of  our  comrades  ;  good 
bye  !  We  can  spare  thee  now  and  leave  thee  without  regret, 
for  on  the  whole  thou  Avert  very  unsatisfactory.  Old  Virginia  ! 
Farewell,  comrades  of  the  brave  old  Army  of  the  Potomac  !" 
Ah,  that  was  harder  to  say.  "Long  tried  and  oft  defeated, 
but  ever  patient  and  never  dishonored,  old  Army,  we  go  to 
represent,  if  we  but  can,  your  courage  and  bravery  among 
our  western  brothers.  We  shall  tr}^  never  to  forget  we  are 
Army  of  the  Potomac  men,  wherever  we  tight."  That  is 
what  the  sentimental  men  are  supposed  to  have  said,  not 
much  time  was  expended  though  on  sentiment  in  the  army. 
A  strange  and  merry  march  that  of  a  thousand  and  odd 
miles,  which  was  thus  begun  by  the  advance  of  the  Eleventh 
Corps,  with  which  was  the  Thirty-Third,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  25th  of  September.  Out  from  Washington  towards 
Baltimore,  leaving  the  Relay  house  at  dusk  ;  then  on  along 
the  "  Baltimore  and  Ohio,"  a  railroad  torn  up  aud  rebuilt  so 
often,  as  the  tide  of  war  swayed  back  and  forth  over  its  track  ; 
passing  the  dilapidated  walls  of  Harper's  Ferry  at  daylight ; 
the  regiment  fed  with  a  hasty  breakfast  among  the  wrecked 
locomotives  at  Alartinsburg ;  then  gradually  leaving  the  ruins 
of  war ;  on  along  the  more  peaceful  scenery  of  the  ui)per 
Potomac,  skirting  loyal  West  \'irginia ;  into  the  gorges  of  the 
mountains ;  crossing  the  Alleghanics  by  moonlight  through 
the  regions  of  blazing  forges  and  smoke  aud  soot ;  winding  in 
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and  out  of  the  clew-covered  hill  sides  at  sunrise ;  at  noon  in  a 
cloudless  day,  giving  the  tirst  greeting  to  the  noble  Ohio, 
namesake  of  a  noble  and  veteran  Army  ;  then  over  the  pon- 
toons to  dine  at  Bellair.  Then  on,  on,  through  rich  and 
populous  Ohio,  over  fertile  fields,  ripening  grain,  trees  and 
vines  golden  and  red,  in  just  such  autumn  days  as  Massachu- 
setts men  delight  in  at  home  ;  eating  savory  breakfasts  and 
dinners  prepared  a  hundred  miles  ahead  by  loyal  hands,  at 
Greenfield,  going  through  a  bill  of  fare  of  ten  courses,  ices 
included,  greeted  morning,  noon  and  night  by  friendly  and 
industrious  citizens,  whose  business  did  not  seem  to  have 
suffered  much  by  the  war,  if  they  even  thought  much  about 
it.  In  fact,  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Ohio  seemed  to 
be  principally  engaged  in  electing  Brough  and  defeating 
Valandigham,  which  they  did  handsomel3^  From  Ohio  the 
Thirty-Third  was  whirled  away  among  the  Hoosiers  ;  supped 
at  Indianapolis,  at  an  acre  or  two  of  tables,  called  the  "Sol- 
diers Home ;"  and  at  daybreak  was  ferried  over  the  Ohio  on 
one  of  those  western  steamers,  that  seem  three  stories  with 
a  French  roof,  into  Louisville,  and  thence  through  sleepy  and 
worn  out  Kentucky,  the  land  of  niggerhead  and  Bourbon,  till 
it  saw  the  moonlight  shining  on  the  capacious  limestone  capi- 
tol  at  Nashville,  and  realized  it  Avas  away  down  in  Tennessee. 
So  it  marched,  with  its  brigade  the  advance  guard  of  a  hun- 
dred trains,  steaming  along  the  iron  track  that  girdled  six 
states  of  the  Union. 

When  it  arrived  near  its  journey's  end,  in  the  edge  of 
Alabama,  in  just  such  another  shiftless,  tumble-down,  god- 
forsaken country  as  the  one  it  had  left,  only  fifty  per  cent 
worse,  the  unmistakable  home  of  the  peculiar  institution,  and 
of  whiskey,  and  hog  and  hominy,  the  first  salutation  that 
greeted  the  colonel  at  Stephenson  was  from  a  Massachusetts 
surgeon,  who  had  somehow  been  cast  up  there,  and  was  in 
these  cheerful  words  :  "For  God's  sake.  Colonel,  do  not  get 
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wounded  down  here."  A  villainous  omen,  though  the  doctor 
meant  well,  and  knew  what  medicine  (it  came  from  Ken- 
tucky) to  prescribe  after  that  long  ride,  as  the  gentlemen  of 
the  stall"  and  line  might  testify.  Ten  miles  farther,  on  at 
Bridgeport,  Teiin.,  when  on  that  last  day  of  September,  the 
men  of  the  regiment  emerged  from  the  ears,  stretched  their 
legs  and  nnlimbered  their  backs  for  good,  they  tigured  up  a 
march  of  eleven  hundred  and  lifty  miles  in  five  and  one  half 
days  I  Pretty  fair,  that  I  For  a  few  seconds  then,  it  did  seem  as 
if  they  had  come  all  that  long  distance  just  to  be  ignominiously 
destroyed  l)y  a  magazine  explosion  ;  for  a  soldier  stowing  away 
percussion  shells  had  carelessl}'^  dropped  one,  and  exploded  the 
whole  magazine,  and  while  the  ofiicers  and  men  were  forming 
line,  fragments  of  exploded  shell,  shrapnel,  and  old  iron 
lained  on  them,  reminding  them  a  little  of  Gettysburg,  l)ut 
luckily  without  casualties. 

Cam[)  was  made  on  a  sunny  slope  in  rear  of  the  majestic 
ishanties  of  Bridgeport,  in  the  edge  of  a  forest  which  was 
needed  for  timber,  and  the  old  business  at  Bristow  in  Vir- 
ginia was  resumed,  viz.  guarding  a  railroad,  without  the 
trouble  of  getting  very  near  it,  and  as  cheerfully  as  could 
be.  without  horses,  baggage  or  sutlers,  in  a  state  of  siege  as 
to  mails  and  supplies,  for  days  and  weeks.  But  it  was  on 
the  banks  of  the  grand  Tennessee  ;  the  season  was  mellow 
autunm  ;  all  about  in  the  fields  were  shining  red  gum  trees 
and  russet  oaks;  in  the  forests,  variegated  magnolias  and 
yellow  giants  festooned  with  graceful  ruby  vines.  The  regi- 
ment was  at  i"est,  and  there  were  no  midnight  scares  ;  so, 
barring  Tennessee  water,  it  approached  the  ideal  of  a  "soft 
thing."  The  rest  of  the  Corps  soon  came  up.  Gen.  Howard 
pitched  his  head-(jiiMr(ers  hard  by,  and  the  Twelfth  Corps  was 
now  etfectively  guarding  the  rear.  When  the  regiment  moved 
back  and  made  its  camp  at  Stevenson,  that  mctroi)olis  of  sutlers, 
it  continued  to  lead  the  same  retired  contemplative  life  varied 
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"vvith  picket,  which  was  {il)oiit  as  much  sought  after  here  as  in 
Virginia,  an  occasional  inspection,  a  serenade  to  "fighting 
Joe,"  and  a  return  visit  from  the  old  General,  who  seemed 
proud  of  the  Thirty-Third  Mass.  as  a  representative  of  his 
native  state,  and  once  there  was,  for  variety,  a  town  meeting  in 
the  Ohio  regiments,  when  they  voted  for  Brough,  precious 
few  of  their  men  for  Yalandigham.  How  like  old  times 
seemed  the  electioneering  speeches  !  Only  the  conventional 
beaver  was  wanting  to  make  it  seem  like  the  real  thing  as  it 
was  remembered  at  home.  Now  and  then  a  rain  set  in  that 
lasted  the  better  part  of  a  Aveek,  and  was  anything  ever  so 
dismal  and  slimy  and  sloppy  as  that  river  bottom  soaked  with 
a  three  days'  rain?  The  gentlemen  who  came  in  after  a  rainy 
tour  of  picket,  you  could  wring  water  out  of  for  a  day  or  two 
afterwards. 

Lieut.  Col.  Rider  and  Capt.  Prescott,  joined  here  from  a 
successful  drafting  and  substitute  service  in  Massachusetts, 
whither  they  had  been  sent.  The  absent  officers  were  now 
all  Ijack  ;  the  trusty  horses  neighed  again  in  camp.  One  day 
Gen.  Rosecrans  stopped  here  on  his  way  to  St.  Louis,  and  the 
band  gave  him  a  serenade,  "Old  liosey,"  as  his  men  loved 
to  call  him,  looked  a  noble  officer,  proud  of  his  Army,  though 
he  confessed  that  in  "setting  u[)"  which  the  West  Point  soul 
always  yearned  for,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  just  a  little 
superior.  In  fact,  each  Army  had  its  own  glory.  Well,  he 
had  won  Murfreesboro  and  two  or  three  other  battles ;  had  as 
good  as  a  lost  one,  Chickamauga,  but  it  was  the  last  one,  so 
exit  "Rosey."  Who  was  in  his  place?  The  old  hero  of  the 
rear  guard  at  that  battle,  Thomas,  and  over  them  all,  the 
Cumberland,  Tennessee  and  Ohio  Armies  as  one  military 
division,  the  silent  man  of  Donelson,  of  Shiloh  and  Vicks- 
burg.  In  two  days  came  the  order  to  march  forward.  The 
Vicksburg  man  meant  business.  The  Thirty-Third  first 
marched  back  to  Bridgeport,  which  was  forward,  had  a  Sunday 
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inspection  and  morning:  service  there,  then  crossed  over  the 
Tennessee  on  pontoons  to  the  rebel  side  of  the  river,  into 
bivouac  at  Taylor's  Store,  the  whole  Corps  in  motion. 

In  this  movement  on  Taylor's  Store  (so  called  doubtless 
because  there  was  no  store  and  no  Taylor  in  tliat  neighljor- 
hood)  the  regiment  came  near  losing  the  services  of  several 
valiant  captains.  It  chanced  that  the  day  it  was  back  at 
Bridgeport  was  the  birthday  of  one  of  them.  By  a  singular 
coincidence  he  discovered  the  sutler  to  be  his  cousin  ;  whether 
by  any  private  marks  about  his  person  is  not  known  to  the 
historian,  or  how  he  happened  in  just  then  at  the  sutler's 
sho}).  It  was  regarded  as  an  occasion  for  a  suitable  celebra- 
tion not  to  be  neglected  by  a  choice  circle  of  friends,  (they 
forgot  all  about  its  being  Sunday,  men  often  did  in  the  army) 
and  there,  around  the  seductive  shrine  of  Bacchus,  they 
utterly  forgot  poor  Mars  out  in  the  cold.  The  devotees 
overtook  the  regiment,  though,  by  a  skirmish  movement  at 
the  double-quick,  and  were  doubtless  among  the  earliest  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  ^lassachusetts  school  marm  at  the 
Store.  It  was  a  rare  privilege  to  see  a  lady  from  Yankee 
land  in  those  parts.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Taylor's  Store  was 
a  discouraging  field  for  missionary  efforts,  even  for  the  devo- 
tion and  courage  of  a  Massachusetts  woman. 

The  monotony  here  Avas  also  relieved  by  a  precocious  rebel 
uichin,  simply  attired  in  a  shirt,  "only  this  and  nothing 
more,"  singing  that  classic  secesh  air  : 

•■.IftV  Davis   rides   a    wliitc   horse; 
Abe  Lincoln   rides  a   nmle. 
Jeff  Davis  is  a  gentleman ; 
Abe   Lincoln   is  a ." 

That  was  before  Jeft'  Davis  appeared  as  an  old  woman. 
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The  march  on  Taylor's  Store  was  the  beginning  of  an 
important  movement.  When  Rosecrans  fell  back  into  Chat- 
tanooga, Bragg  chased  as  rapidly  as  Thomas  would  let  him, 
sat  himself  down  upon  Missionary  Ridge,  a  chain  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  valley  in  which  Chattanooga  lies,  and  spread 
out  on  all  the  eligible  hills  in  the  neighborhood  around, 
especially  Lookout  Mountain,  an  overlooking  height  on  the 
western  side  of  the  valley,  which  was  abandoned,  swooping 
in  the  pike  and  other  roads  south  of  the  Tennessee,  and 
speedily  reducing  the  railroad  there  to  old  iron.  In  fact,  he 
behaved  very  much  like  a  disgusting  bird  of  prey,  which, 
though  batHed  in  his  first  onset,  was  sure  of  his  victim  if  he 
waited  long;  enou<i:h.  He  said  as  much.  Rosecrans  thus 
suffered  himself  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  siege.  He  had 
but  a  single  line  for  supplies,  over  a  railroad  five  hundred 
miles  long,  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  Bridgeport,  Tenn.,  wliicii 
it  took  an  army  to  guard,  and  then  from  Bridgeport,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  over  the  Cumberland  Mountains  by  a 
villainous,  circuitous,  mud  road  sixty  miles  long,  coming  in 
by  the  river's  bank,  opposite  Lookout  Valley,  on  the  western 
side  of  Lookout  Mountain,  between  that  and  Raccoon  Mountain  ; 
and  when  the  weary  mules  had  floundered  along  and  dragged 
their  heavy  loads  near  their  journey's  end,  they  were  leisurely 
shot  down  by  the  rebels  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  piled  up 
together  with  their  freight  in  heaps.  Two  regiments  of 
Bragg's  men,  on  picket  in  that  valley,  made  it  their  principal 
business  to  shoot  the  mules  of  Rosecrans'  supply  trains.  In 
consequence  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  supplies,  the  men  at 
Chattanooga  were  starving  to  death  on  half  or  quarter  rations, 
freezing  to  death  without  tents  or  blankets,  and  the  hospitals 
were  more  than  full.  Ten  thousand  animals  died  for  want  of 
forage  ;  even  horse  meat  was  scarce,  and  the  artillery  could 
not  be  moved.  Yet  nothing  was  done.  The  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Corps  had  been  there  a  month,  a  substantial  reinforce- 
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iiiont,  but  Rosecrans  seemed  paralyzed.  He  even  prepared  to 
retreat,  it  was  said,  and  a  retreat  would  have  been   disastrous. 

The  iii.stant  Gen.  Grant  was  put  in  command  of  the 
military  Division,  (it  was  by  Stanton  in  person)  he  tele- 
graphed from  Louisville,  relieving  Rosecrans,  putting  Th(mias 
in  command,  and  ordering  him  to  hold  Chattanooga  at  all 
hazards.  "I  will  hold  the  town  till  we  starve,"  was  the 
response  of  the  old  veteran,  and  he  at  once  ordered  a  concen- 
tration of  our  Corps  at  Bridgeport.  \\'hile  the  band  of  the 
Thirty-Third  was  serenading  Rosecrans,  Grant  was  on  his 
way  to  the  front.  He  looked  over  the  ground  there  with 
Thomas,  and,  before  he  fiuished  one  cigar,  gave  the  order  for 
Hooker  to  open  the  road  south  of  the  river,  get  possession  of 
the  railroad,  and  free  the  river  for  navigation.  Another 
hand  was  at  the  helm,  and  the  ''soft  thing''  was  all  up. 

The  order  was  "forward"  again,  and  Taylor's  Store  was 
left  to  the  Avretched  company  of  itself.  Forward  to  Shell 
Mound;  a  halt  for  dinner.  Massachusetts  men  even  on  their 
way  to  a  tight  could  never  resist  the  opportunity  to  explore  a 
real  cave  here ;  or,  when  they  came  to  whei'c  Tennessee, 
Georgia  and  Alabama  cornered,  of  ju.st  standing  a  moment  on 
three  states  at  once  to  see  how  it  seemed.  On  again  by  the 
white  cotton  heads  and  the  sugar  cane,  into  bivouac  at  ^^'hite- 
sides,  where  the  tall  bridge  loomed  up  out  of  the  darkness 
above,  like  a  huge  spectre.  In  the  morning  march,  after 
coffee  and  precious  little  hard-tack,  tlu'cading  a  way 
along  the  pass  of  the  Raccoon  Range,  with  the  mountain  sides 
ablaze  with  the  colors  of  October,  and  the  air  balmy  as  sum- 
mer;  then  over  into  the  other  valley,  beyond  Raccoon 
Mountain,  when  old  Lookout  got  his  eye  upon  the  colunni 
looking  down  from  his  couple  of  thousand  feet  of  crag,  where 
he  lay  .stretched  out,  lazily,  miles  on  the  other  border  of  the 
valley.  Somebody  rise  had  their  eyes  upon  the  column  too. 
Masses  of  little  Liliputians,  as  they  seemed,  on  the  great 
shelf  of  rock,  eyeing  with  their  telescopes  the   strange  Poto- 
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mac  banners  (there  were  some  there  who  recognized  them) 
and  reporting  with  their  miniature  signal  flags  particulars 
about  movements  that  it  was  hoped  to  keep  confidential.  In 
fact  their  curiosity  was  extremely  disagreeable,  and  soon  led 
the  men  to  expect  at  every  turn  of  the  road  an  unpleasant 
reception.  No  shots  saluted  them,  however,  up  to  ^^'anhat- 
chie  Junction,  on  the  railroad  to  Charleston,  which  they 
passed  without  sensation. 

This  movement  from  Bridgeport  was  a  great  surprise  to  the 
enemy,  and  they  were  unprepared  to  meet  it  up  to  this  point. 
But  now  musketry  is  heard  ahead  there  from  the  first  brigade. 
Forward  rapidly  the  second  brigade  into  line,  into  such  a 
shrieking  and  hissing  of  shell,  tearing  through  the  trees, 
though  mostly  overhead ;  on  the  side  of  Lookout  the 
increasing  puffs  of  blaze  and  smoke ;  a  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry;  a  sharp  chase  now  of  the  rebel  infantry  till 
they  cross  Lookout  Creek  over  the  railroad  bridge  ;  and  that 
brisk  little  skirmish  is  over,  and  the  road  is  clear.  The 
artillery,  however,  amuse  themselves  on  both  sides  a  little 
longer.  Onh'^  one  dead  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  Thirty-Third, 
and  he  as  brave  a  sergeant  as  it  had,  Adams  of  Co.  F.  The 
regiment  follows  along  the  base  of  a  line  of  hills  towards  the 
river,  catches  the  echoes  of  friendly  hurrahs  that  fill  the 
valley,  of  beating  drums  and  strains  from  bands  ;  sees  hun- 
dreds of  flags  waving  —  the  stars  and  stripes  —  no  mistaking 
them  —  and  sends  up  lust}'^  cheers  in  response.  Troops  are 
here  in  waiting,  which  carry  no  Corps  banners,  but  they  are 
soldiers  of  the  Union,  a  l)rigade  of  infantry  from  the  Chatta- 
nooga shore.  "We  greet  you,  veterans  of  the  Cumberland  ; 
and  here  we  of  the  Potomac  join  hands  with  you,  to  fight 
side  by  side  the  coming  campaigns  ! "  They  ansvvered  for  the 
Cumberland ;  their  welcome  was  hearty  and  the  bond  entered 
into  that  day  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  was  cemented  in 
the  fire  of  many  a  battle  afterwards. 
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Between  Cbuttanoogu  and  Lookout  Valley,  to  the  west- 
ward, both  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee,  the  river 
makes  a  shari)  bend  southward  to  the  base  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, and  then,  again,  northward,  forming  a  loop-like  tigure 
and  enclosing  a  tongue  of  land,  called  Moccasin  Point.  X 
chain  of  steep  hills  borders  the  Lookout  Valley  on  the  western 
side  of  the  point,  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  As  u 
part  of  the  movement  to  open  the  line  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  liazen's  and  Turehin's  brigades  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, under  the  direction  of  Gen.  W.  F.  (Baldy)  Smith,  its 
chief  of  engineers,  had  floated  down  the  river  in  boats  the 
night  before,  surprised  and  drove  in  the  pickets,  made  a 
landing  at  Brown's  ferry,  and  laid  a  })onto()n  bridge,  thus 
connecting  the  valley  with  Chattanooga,  l)y  another  bridge 
already  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  loop.  They  went  into 
[)osition  on  some  of  the  hills  nearest  to  the  ferry.  The  rebel  Gen. 
Law  had  had  his  whole  brigade  in  the  valley  till  within  two  days, 
he  states,  when  all  but  two  regiments  were  sent  away,  and  they 
were  unal)le  to  prevent  Smith's  making  a  lodgment.  The 
whole  movement  so  far  was  a  complete  success,  and  the  road 
on  the  south  side  was  open.  The  two  divisions,  then  consti- 
tuting the  Eleventh  Corps,  (the  tirst  had  i)een  sent  south,) 
went  into  camp  near  liazen's  brigade  on  the  road  to  the  ferry. 
Gen.  Howard  at  tirst  occupied  the  hills  nearest  the  mountain 
with  his  troops,  but  they  were  subsequently  ordered  back 
nearer  the  ferry  by  Hooker,  so  that,  as  he  said  in  a  letter  to 
Gen.  W.  F.  Smith,  he  "could  make  use  of  them  to  the  best 
advantage."  A  part  of  Geary's  division  of  the  Twelfth  Corps 
had  been  halted  near  Wauhatchie  Station  on  the  railroad, 
three  miles  back,  to  guard  the  Kelley's  ferry  road,  and  had 
there  <jfone  into  bivouac. 

The  Thirty-Third  now  carefully  selected  a  camp,  pitched 
its  shelter  tents,  and  prepared  for  that  great  luxury,  rest, 
after  a   long  march.     The   band  went   up  and  played   most 
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gloriously,  as  it  could,  seductive  airs  from  the  operas, 
and  marches,  at  Gen.  Howard's  house.  Later  the  colonel 
was  sent  for.  It  was  reported  that  a  rebel  regiment  had  been 
cut  off  between  there  and  the  river ;  in  fact  had  staid  out  too 
long  shooting  mules.  "Would  Col.  Underwood  have  the 
goodness  to  take  his  regiment  that  night  and  go  for  it?" 
"Certainly,  sir."  His  men  would  be  so  delighted,  he  reflected, 
(though  he  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  mention  it,)  after  the 
march  of  the  day,  to  roam  around  all  night  in  the  wilderness 
of  a  strange  country,  hunting  for  stray  rebels  with  Avhom 
they  had  no  particular  acquaintance  ;  and  he  thought  of  the 
night  at  Chancellorsville  down  by  the  Furnace.  At  this 
stage  of  his  reflections,  quoth  Gen.  Howard,  "On  the  whole 
I  think  three  good  companies  will  do.  We  may  need  you 
with  your  regiment  to-morrow."  Neither  he  nor  the  colonel 
had  then  any  idea  how.  As  the  latter  returned,  the  camp  was 
sound  asleep,  and  perhaps  some  ungracious  expletives  floated 
on  the  air  as  companies  A,  B  and  G  were  routed  out  by 
Adjutant  Mudge  for  picket.  It  was  an  unfortunate  precedent 
that  the  army  swore  dreadfully  in  Flanders.  The  poor 
picketers  started  ofii"  at  last.  It  was  not  their  choice,  certainly, 
that  they  were  not  with  the  regiment  later  in  the  night.  Col. 
Smith,  the  brigade  commander,  states  that  he  did  not  know 
that  night  the  three  companies  were  sent  away.  These  orders 
given  and  obej'ed,  the  colonel  and  adjutant  turned  in  and 
went  to  sleep,  thinking  of  home,  as  ever. 

At  midnight,  it  did  not  seem  ten  minutes  afterward,  the 
camp  Avas  aroused  by  hearing  flring  in  the  direction  of  Wau- 
hatchie  Station,  and  then  by  the  long  roll ;  quickly  the  orders 
came,  strike  shelter  tents,  pack  knapsacks  and  into  line. 
Forward  in  the  flickering  moonlight ;  eyes  hardly  open,  legs 
unsteady.  Forward  to  the  relief  of  Gearj',  who  had  been 
attacked.  The  enemy  proposed  to  make  good  use  of  the 
information  they  had  gained  in  watching  the  movements  of 
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Hooker's  coluiniis  from  the  peak  of  Lookout,  the  afternoon 
hefore.  Tlicy  had  counted  the  number  of  Geary's  men,  that 
went  into  camp  with  his  wagon  train  at  Wauhatchie.  They 
knew  the  distance  from  the  main  body  that  had  passed  up  to 
near  Brown's  feiry.  Halfway  between  the  two,  the  railroad 
and  hitrhwav,  which  run  to  Chattanooga  alouir  the  base  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  pass  through  the  chain  of  steep  hills  that 
border  Moccasin  Point,  intersecting  the  road  to  Brown's  ferry, 
and  then  cross  Lookout  Creek  (emptying  into  the  Tennessee) 
on  bridges,  the  l)ridges  by  which  the  attacking  ft^rce  had 
retreated  that  afternoon.  Gen.  Longstreet,  in  a  letter  written 
in  187(!  to  Gen.  E.  A.  Carman  (of  the  Thirteenth  N.  J.) 
who  is  preparing  a  History  of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  battle,  says,  "A  short  distance  to  the  right,  (my 
right)  of  the  intersection  of  these  roads,  was  a  considerable, 
and  very  rough  hill,  and  there  were  other  topographical 
features  of  the  ground  which  indicated  great  natural  strength 
at  that  point.  T  conceived  the  idea  therefore,  of  occupying 
that  })oint  with  a  strong  force,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  so  as 
to  prevent  Gen.  Hooker's  main  force  getting  back  to  the 
rescue  of  his  rear  guard,  whilst  I  sent  another  considerable 
force  back,  to  attack  and  capture  his  rear  guard.  *  * 
The  troops  engaged  Avere  the  division  that  had  been  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Hood,  who  was  very  dangerously  wounded 
at  Chickamauga,  leaving  the  division  under  the  temporary  com- 
mand of  Gen.  M.  Jenkins  of  South  Carolina."  Three  brigades 
moved  down  after  dark  and  occupied  the  hills  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  loads,  while  Jenkins'  brigade  of  six  South  Carolina 
regiments  under  connnand  of  Col.  Bratton,  was  sent  back  to 
surprise  and  "gobble  up,"  as  the  latter,  describes  it,  Geary's 
force.  Bratton  moved  along  stealthily  with  his  regiments  in  line 
of  battle.  Just  before  midnight  a  Federal  picket  under  Maj. 
Clanharty,  descried  danger,  and  gave  an  alarm.  Bratton 
qtiickly    pushed    on    and    l)urst   in    upon    Geary's   men    with  a 
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furious  attack.  They  were  only  four  regiments,  eight  hun- 
dred N.  Y.  and  Penn.  men,  parts  of  Gen.  Greene's  and  Col. 
Cobham's  brigades,  Gen.  Geary  was  with  them.  They  had 
heard  the  picket  firing,  and  had  time  to  seize  their  muskets 
and  rush  into  line.  Geary  states  that  he  had  some  warning 
of  the  attack  by  the  reading  of  the  rebel  signals.  The  com- 
manders of  regiments  do  not  speak  of  this  information. 
They  and  their  men  made  a  gallant  fight,  and  were  still  fighting 
as  the  Thirty-Third  hurried  along  with  the  rest  to  the  rescue. 
The  booming  of  guns  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  was 
incessant. 

Schurz's  division,  nearest  to  Geary,  was  hurried  off,  and 
tlien  Steinwehr's.  As  Schurz's  advance  passed  along  the 
I'oad,  and  then  before  reaching  the  intei'section  of  the  roads, 
struck  across  the  fields,  it  was  fired  upon  at  long  range  by  the 
rebels  in  position  on  and  about  the  hills  beyond  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  roads,  the  Bridgeport  road  making  a  bend,  and 
this  fire  disclosed  the  presence  there  of  the  enemy  in  force  ;  it 
was  Benning's  brigade.  Tyndale's  brigade  of  Schurz's  division 
was  ordered  to  attack  and  dislodge  them.  It  was  at  once 
engaged.  As  the  patrol,  or  videttes,  in  advance  of  the  Seventy- 
Third  O.,  Steinwehr's  division,  neared  the  intersection  of  the 
roads,  it  ran  into  a  rebel  skirmish  line,  posted  across  the  road, 
and  then  found  the  main  body  "on  the  considerable  and 
very  rough  hill,"  selected  by  Longstreet,  and  occupied  as  he 
planned,  to  prevent  relief  reaching  Geary.  This  force  must 
be  driven  off,  the  hill  cleared.  That  is  business  for  Smith's 
brio'ade,  leading:  the  column.  "Charire  the  devils,  double- 
quick  "  is  the  message  from  Hooker.  Double-quick  it  is,  and 
the  hill  is  reached.  An  order  comes  from  Col.  Orland  Smith, 
"The  Thirty-Third  Massachusetts  will  form  in  line  to  the  left 
of  the  Seventy-Third  Ohio,  in  echelon  with  it,  at  thirty  paces, 
advance  up  with  it  and  take  that  hill."  "We  will  try,  sir." 
The  Seventy-Third  under  Maj.  Hurst  forms  in  line,  its  right  to 
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follow  the  road.  The  Thirt^-Thii'd  forms  line  to  its  left. 
"  Forward,  steadily  now,  Thirty-Third."  Uf)  the  slippery  slope. 
What  a  hill  I  almost  perpendicular.  Riders  dismount,  for  no 
horse  can  get  a  foot  hold,  A  sorry  place,  too,  for  men  with 
knapsacks  on  their  backs.  (Why  will  they  load  down  men 
with  so  nuich  baggage  for  a  tight?)  Seize  the  tangled  under- 
brush, anything,  and  i)ull  and  push  on.  Shots  fall  around. 
The  Thirty -Third  speedily  strikes  the  enemy.  .The  colonel 
on  the  right  strains  his  eyes  to  keep  sight  of  the  Seventy- 
Third,  but  it  is  impossible  in  the  forest,  the  darkness,  and 
with  the  rough  ground.  An  indistinct  line  is  seen  ahead,  just 
made  out  in  the  glimmering  moonlight.  Then  the  old  rebel 
trick,  "Don't  lire  on  us."  Adjutant  Mudge,  just  like  him, 
risks  himself  to  save  any  fatal  mistake,  and  steps  before  the 
line.  "Who  is  it?"  he  asks.  "Who  are  you?"  comes  down 
from  the  crest.  "The  Thirty-Third  Massachusetts"  replies 
the  adjutant.  "Take  that,"  replies  the  crest  with  a  rebel 
yell,  as  the  shower  of  lead  falls.  No  Seventy-Third  Ohio 
there.  Up  and  forward,  Thirty-Third,  into  the  fearful  storm, 
quick  and  steady.  The  encircling  crest  ablaze  now,  and  the 
trees  rattling  with  the  hail.  Gallantly  on  against  great  odds ; 
men  fall  like  leaves  in  the  brave  ranks.     Now  to  meet  them 

with    cold    steel.      "Remember   Massachusetts,    tix !"the 

colonel  commands.  A  bullet  cuts  short  the  order.  He  is 
one  of  the  casualties,  and  the  command  devolves  on  the 
lieutenant-colonel.  The  adjutant  is  instantly  at  his  side,  and 
tenderly  asks,  "Good  God,  colonel,  are  3'ou  wounded?"  But 
time  is  too  precious  for  such  courtesies.  "licad  on  the  men," 
is  the  colonel's  answer.  Yet  it  is  too  hopeless  for  a  minute  ; 
that  fire  was  too  deadly  ;  too  many  gaps  ;  the  line  must  recoil 
a  little,  close  up  compactly  again  and  take  breath.  A  few^ 
words  from  Col.  Smith.  Now  ready ;  another  start.  iSIen 
grasp  the  bayonet,  set  their  teeth,  and  move  steadily  np 
again,  maddened  and  determined;   again   into  the  tempest  of 
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fire  and  lead,  almost  too  much  for  mortal  men.  Gallantly 
and  generously,  but  too  fearlessly,  the  adjutant  springs  before 
the  line.  "Forward,  men,  let  us  avenge  our  colonel,"  is  his 
impulsive  battle  cry.  Instantly  he  is  a  mark  for  rebel  bullets, 
and  the  pride  and  the  idol  of  the  regiment  lies  dead  in  the 
beauty  of  his  young  manhood.  Up,  men  of  Massachusetts, 
avenge  the  dead  now,  these  scores  of  young  lives  !  Push  on 
the  stainless  white  color  of  your  state,  and  the  flag  of  your 
country,  against  these  traitors  who  would  trample  them  under 
their  feet.  Steady  a  moment,  under  that  scorching  fire  ;  see 
Lieut.  Shephard  there,  dashingly  waves  on  his  men,  and 
Sergeant  Williams,  his  captain  being  wounded,  and  lieutenant 
dead,  calls,  "forward,  boys."  A  dash  now;  leap  over  into 
the  rifle  pits  ;  follow  the  color,  though  the  brave  color-bearer 
drops ;  grapple  with  those  villains  who  dare  hold  out,  collar 
them,  bayonet,  club  them  with  your  muskets  till  they  cry 
quarter.  Look  !  They  surrender  at  last  and  the  rest  —  they 
run  like  sheep  down  the  slope,  and  the  hill  is  ours  !  The  old 
flag  of  the  regiment,  and  the  white  color,  float  in  victory  over 
those  ugly  rifle  pits  !     Hurrah,  boys  !  and  thank  God  ! 

Ah  !  how  it  all  comes  back,  that  thrilling  night  scene  that 
is  so  burned  into  one's  memory.  It  seems  last  night,  yet  it  is 
years  now  since  the  writer  took  part  in  that  fearful  scene,  and 
many  a  surviving  actor  has  since  been  borne  to  his  peaceful 
grave. 

Many  exciting  incidents  took  place  in  the  struggle,  more 
than  will  ever  be  recorded.  Some  not  wholly  serious. 
There  was  a  comical,  though  almost  a  death  tussle  between 
Corporal  Jubb,  who  had  kept  on  advancing,  he  says,  while 
the  regiment  was  rallying,  and  a  tall  gawky  Tennesseean,  who 
had  seized  him  as  he  jumped  into  the  rifle  pits,  then  sat  on 
his  stomach,  throttling  him,  when  Corporal  Buckley,  his  tent 
mate,  came  to  Jubb's  relief,  clubbed  the  Tennesseean  with  a 
musket  over  his  bald  head,  described  by  Buckley  as  "shining 
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in  the  moonlight  like  ii  brass  kettle,"  and  he  i)awled  out  so 
like  a  calf  that  it  actually  stopped  the  fight  a  moment,  it  was 
so  irresistibly  ludicrous.  And  his  surrender  was  in  keeping 
with  the  scene,  as  he  confessed  with  frankness  of  spirit,  and 
in  the  purity  of  his  Tennesseean  English.  "If  you  "uns 
hadn't  come  thar  so  quick,  I'd  a  slit  his  wizzen."  He  would 
have  been  as  good  as  his  word  if  he  had  been  let  alone.  The}' 
were  a  precious  set,  those  prisoners. 

After  plucky  little  Jubb  was  released  from  the  gripe  of 
his  big  enerav,  he  sallied  on  in  pursuit,  to  find  some  reb  on 
whom  to  wreak  his  vengeance.  He  soon  found  his  customer, 
as  he  thought.  He  was  on  the  enemy's  side  of  a  tree,  beyond 
the  rifle  pits,  savagely  clinching  a  man  on  the  near  side  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  disengaged  fist  was  punishing  him  on 
the  head  with  such  effect,  that  Jubb  declared  "you  could  hear 
the  blows  whacking  like  a  beetle  on  a  wedge.*'  Jubb  made  a 
spring  to  run  through  with  his  bayonet  the  man  who  was 
successfully  "  whacking."  His  bayonet  went  through  his  belt 
and  clothing,  and  just  as  it  drew  blood,  the  man  shouted 
"Hold  on.  don't  kill  your  own  men."  It  was  Lieut.  Shephard. 
The  reb  was  captured,  and  afterwards  owned  that  for  three 
days  he  had  an  unearthly  headache. 

Within  a  few  minutes  after  the  Thirty-Third  had  broken 
through  the  enemy's  line  and  driven  them  from  their  rifle 
pits,  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-.Sixth  X.  Y.  came  up  onto 
the  crest,  at  the  left,  to  finish  the  business  if  it  was  needed, 
and  helped  capture  pri.soners.  After  the  two  other  regiments 
had  started,  it  was  ordered  to  charge  up  the  hill  in  support, 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  without  firing  a  shot.  It  had 
promptly  and  gallantly  obe>'ed  the  order,  with  loss  of  two 
killed  and  four  wounded.  The  Seventy-Third  O.  was  found  in 
the  darkness,  not  far  away  from  the  summit.  It  had  made 
two  gallant  charges,  as  had  the  Thirty-Third,  fought  obsti- 
nately with  the  loss  of  Capt.    Buckwalter  mortally  wounded, 
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nine  men  killed  and  fifty-seven  officers  and  men  wounded,  one 
missing,  out  of  less  than  two  hundred.  It  was  put  in  line  on 
the  crest  at  the  right.  The  loss  in  the  Thirty-Third  was  the 
severest.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  officers  and 
men  carried  into  the  fight,  in  the  seven  companies  left  after 
the  picket  detail  the  evening  before,  four  commissioned 
officers  and  thirtv-cne  enlisted  men  were  killed  or  mortally 
wounded,  four  officers  and  fifty-four  men  wounded,  and  one 
missing.  All  there  was  left  of  the  Fiftv-Fifth  O.  after  the 
regular  picket  details,  was  in  reserve  that  night.  The 
brigade  captured  the  enemv's  tools  and  went  to  eutrenchiu2: 
on  the  other  brow  of  the  hill. 

Capt.  Vogelbach  commanding  the  Twenty-Seventh  Pa.  in 
Bushbeck's  brigade,  in  his  report  of  the  battle,  says.  "Twice 
they  stormed  unsuccessfully,  when  on  the  third  attempt, 
supported  by  the  Twenty-Seventh  Pa.  on  the  left,  they  made 
the  final  eflbrt  which  was  crowned  with  success.  The  charge 
was  made  by  the  Sevent^'-Third  O..  Thirty-Third  Mass.  and 
Twenty-Seventh  Pa.,  the  latter  regiment  only  participating 
in  the  final  charge,  however,  capturing  a  number  of  prison- 
ers and  entrenching  tools,  losing  but  eight  or  nine  men." 

Tyndale  had  handsomely  dislodged  the  enemy,  Benning's 
brigade,  from  two  hills  and  the  gaps  between,  beyond  the 
Chattanooga  road,  a  half  mile  away,  as  Gen.  Schurz  reported 
"after  a  short  fight  in  Avhich  we  lost  about  a  dozen  officers 
and  men."  Tyndale  writes  "with  supporting  columns  attacked 
the  hill,  and  with  persistent  and  vigorous  efibrts  carried  it  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  *  *  swept  up  the  hill  (steep 
and  rugged)  to  the  very  top.  driving  the  enemy  at  ever}' 
toilsome  upward  step." 

As  soon  as  Tyndale's  and  Smith's  brigades  became  actively 
engaired  the  attack  on  Gearv  ceased.  Jenkins  found  Brat- 
ton's  line  of  retreat  seriouslv  endantjered.  and  that  it  was 
high  time  for  him  to  fall  back*     He   sent  him   orders  accord- 
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ingly,  and  Briittoii  came  in  Just  in  season  to  save  himself",  and 
crossed  Lookout  Creek  with  the  rest  of  the  division.  This 
attack  on  the  enemy's  force  occupying  the  hills  to  prevent 
relief  being  sent  to  Geary,  proved  to  be  the  readiest  way  to 
relieve  him.  Bratton  claimed  in  his  report  that  he  was  getting 
the  advantage  of  Geary's  force,  and  but  for  this  trouble  in  his 
rear  he  would  have  crushed  it.  His  l)rigade  was  six  regi- 
ments against  four,  attacking  in  the  night.  The  Hampton 
Legion  outflanked  Geary's  men  on  their  left,  got  into  the 
wagon  ti-ain  and  shot  down  some  of  the  mules.  >\'hen  it  fell 
back  it  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  drive  any  of  them 
along  and  certainly  retreated  from  them.  Probably  on  this 
basis  of  fact  was  founded  the  funny  incident,  as  worked  up 
into  a  parody  on  "The  Charge  of  the  Six  Hundred"  by  some 
nnknown  poet,  published  in  Moore's  Reb.  Rec.  vol.  8,  entitled 

the 

"charge  of  the  mule  brigade. 

A  nuinhcr  of  nmlos  aftVii.Iitcd  *  *  daslicd  into  tho  ranks  of  Hamp- 
ton's I.('<;i(>n  *  *  conipcllini;  many  of  tlicm  to  fall  back  undor  a  supposed 
(•haij^o  of  cavalry.  *         *         *         ♦ 

II. 
•Forward,  the  Mule  Bri-i:adi':" 
Was  there  a  ^lule  dismayed? 
Xot  wlien  the  lon^  ears  felt 

All  their  ropes  sundered; 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply  : 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why; 
Theirs  but  to  make  them  fly. 
On!    to  the  (ieori^ia  troops, 
Broke  the  two  hundred. 

3*  Ki  »  s|> 

V. 

Mules  to  the  rijjht  of  them. 
Mille.s  to  the  left  of  them, 
^lules  behind  them. 

Pawed,  neighed,  and  thundered; 
Followed  by  hoof  and  head, 
Fidl  many  a  hero  fled. 
Fain  in  the  last  ditch  dead. 
Back  from  an  'piss's  jaw." 
All  that  was  left  of  them. 
I.cft  liv  the  t  wo  hundred." 
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Gen.  Howard  in  riding  with  his  staff  to  find  Geary,  had 
got  in  among  the  rebels,  and  only  his  presence  of  mind  saved 
him. 

The  hill,  three  hundred  and  odd  feet  high,  taken  by  the 
small  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  regiments,  supported  by  Col. 
Woods  of  N.  Y.  and  the  Twenty-Seventh  Pa.,  was  held  by 
Gen.  Law's  brigade  of  five  Alabama  regiments,  entrenched  in 
rifle  pits,  on  the  top,  and  at  least  two  regiments  if  not  the 
whole  of  Robertson's  brigade  on  the  flanks.  Col.  Sheifield  of 
the  Forty-Eighth  Alabama,  in  his  report  of  "the  engagement 
near  Lookout  Creek,"  says  "I  put  my  regiment  in  position 
with  its  left  resting  on  the  Chattanooga  road,  and  some  thirty 
or  forty  paces  from  the  valley  road,"  (to  Brown's  ferry).  "1 
was  at  this  time  notified  to  take  command  of  the  l)rigade. 
As  each  regiment  arrived  it  was  put  in  position  ;  on  the  right" 
(of  the  Forty-Eighth)  "the  Forty-Seventh  Ala.,  the  Fourth 
Ala.  in  the  centre,  the  Forty-Fourth  Ala.  on  its  right,  and 
the  Fifteenth  Ala.  on  the  right  of  the  brigade.  I  inune- 
diately  put  out  videttes  in  front  of  each  regiment  along  the 
valley  road,"  ordered  breastworks  of  rails  and  logs  to  be  put 
up.  "The  videttes  in  front  reported  a  column  of  Yankees 
advancing  up  the  valley  road  from  the  direction  of  Brown's 
Ferry,  *  *  ^  ^vell  directed  fire  drove  them  back  in  con- 
fusion. In  a  short  time  they  rallied,  returned  and  made  an 
eftbrt  to  charge  the  Avorks,  when  they  were  handsomely 
repulsed  and  gave  back  in  confusion.  They  nmst  have 
suftered  severely  in  their  charge,  from  the  cries  and  groans  of 
the  wounded  in  our  front.  The  left  wing  of  the  Forty-Eighth 
Ala.  regiment,  and  an  Arkansas  regiment  on  my  left,"  (Rob- 
ertson's brigade)  "opened  fire  upon  them,  and  caused  some 
confusion  in  their  ranks."  (It  must  have  been  the  Seventy- 
Third  O.  which  confronted  Shcfiield's  left.)  "In  a  short  time 
an  attack  was  made  on  my  right,  (which  rested  some  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  valley  road,  with  thick  undergrowth 
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between  our  works  ami  the  road,)  which  was  handsomely 
repulsed.  In  u  few  minutes,  another,  and  more  vi<rorous 
attack  was  made  upon  the  right,  meeting  the  same  fate,  as 
the  first  attack."  (Probably  this  was  the  Thirty-Third.) 
"  Being  fearful  of  a  flank  attack,  I  now  strengthened  the 
company  on  the  right  with  two  other  companies,  one  from  the 
Fifteenth  and  one  from  the  Forty-Fourth  Ala.,  shortly  after- 
ward 1  was  notitied  by  one  of  the  pickets  (m  the  right, 
that  a  colinnn  of  Yankees  had  passed  around  my  right 
near  the  river.  I  notitied  Gen.  Law  of  the  fact,  and  he 
«ent  forward  the  Fourth  Texas  regiment,"  (Robert- 
son'is  brigade)  "which  was  promptly  placed  in  position 
on  my  right  l)y  Capt.  Terrell,  A.  A.  G.  In  a  few  minutes 
after  placing  this  regiment,  a  vigorous  attack  was  made  upon 
the  front  of  the  Fourth,  Forty-Fourth  and  Fifteenth  Ala., 
some  two  or  three  columns  deep.  The  enemy  was  repulsed 
but  returned  in  a  short  time  more  vigorously,  and  strengthened 
by  sevei-al  columns,  loJio  broke  tliromjli  my  lines  over  our 
works.  The  left  of  the  Forty-Fourth  Ala.  liavimj  given 
away.'''  (This  was  certainly  the  Thirty-Third.  The  italics 
are  the  author's.)  *  *  "Here  I  ordered  Col.  Perry  com- 
inanding  the  Forty-Fourth  Ala.  to  rally  his  men,  and  retake 
his  position  at  all  hazards.  The  Fourth  Ala.  co-operating 
with  him,  soon  drove  the  enemy  from,  and  beyond,  the 
breastworks.  He  soon  returned,  but  was  driven  back.  About 
this  time  I  received  orders  from  Gen.  Law  to  fall  back,  *  * 
when  I  received  orders  to  recross  the  bridge."  If  his  enemy 
(the  Thirty-Third)  was  driven  back  the  last  time,  there  was 
no  occasion  for  him  to  retreat  as  he  did.  The  O.  and  Mass. 
regiments  made  each  two  charges,  doubtless  not  simultaneously, 
Shefiield  may  have  confounded  some  of  them,  or  the  move- 
ments of  companies,  probably  the  latter.  Col.  Lowther  of 
the  Fifteenth  Ala.,  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Carman  in  1877  says, 
"Capt.  Richardson  had,  I  think,  forty    (40)    men  with   him." 
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(skirmishers  on  the  right)  "He  and  most  of  them  were  cap- 
tured. *  *  I  think  it  was  the  Forty-Fourth  Ala.  regt. 
that  was  on  my  left.  There  were  three  assaults  on  my  front, 
and  the  first  impression,  that  I  was  aware  of,  was  on  the  left 
of  the  regiment  to  my  left.  When  they  commenced  to  give 
way,  I  quit  my  regiment  and  ran  to  them  and  carried  them 
back,  and  then  ran  back  to  my  own  regiment ;  but  they  would 
not  stick  at  the  next  assault,  and  then,  as  the  Federal  troops 
got  in  the  gap,  my  regiment  gave  way,  but  went  out  in 
prett\'  good  order."  Capt.  Waddell  of  the  same  regim.ent,  in 
a  letter  to  Gen.  Carman  in  1870  says,  referring  to  the 
detachment  of  companies  by  Col.  Sheffield,  for  the  right  of 
the  line,  "Right  here  was  the  main  secret  of  our  failure. 
These  companies  taken  from  our  brigade,  were  taken  from  the 
rights  of  regiments  after  the}'  were  entrenched,  which  left  a 
space  between  the  left  of  one,  and  right  of  the  other,  of  some 
'25  or  30  yards.  The  space  between  my  company  on  the  left 
of  the  i^'ifteenth  and  the  right  of  the  Forty-Fourth,  which 
Avas  immediately  on  our  left,  was  at  least  30  yards,  and 
through  this  your  troops  finally  made  an  entrance  and  broke 
our  line.  When  first  fired  upon,  being  taken  by  surprise, 
they  were  thrown  into  great  confusion,  but  they  soon  rallied, 
and  assaulted  us  in  turn,  and  most  gallanth^  did  they  do  it. 
I  had  fought  the  same  troops  in  Virginia,  but  I  never  saw 
them  behave  as  well  as  they  did  this  night.  It  was  quite  a 
steep  ascent  in  front  of  my  company,  which  made  it  most 
difficult  to  attack  an  enemy  entrenched  on  the  brow,  but  up  this 
ascent  they  came,  as  if  determined  to  go  over ;  for  notwith- 
standing they  were  repeatedly  repulsed,  they  immediately 
renewed  the  attack,  and  it  must  have  been  at  a  great  loss. 

*  *  This  was  continued  for  some  time,  until  I  discovered 
that  a  part  of  your  column  had  crossed  our  line  to  my  left. 

*  *  I  then  drew  my  company  back  and  attacked  that  part 
of  your  line  next  to  me  and  drove  them  back,  but  was  soon 
assaulted  in  the  rear  by  troops  crossing  the  works  I  had  left. 
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I  lurncd  again  to  fight  these,  and  after  struggling  for  awhile, 
saw  there  was  no  use,  and  ordered  my  men  to  retire,  which 
acted  as  a  signal  for  the  regiment,  and  we  all  went  out  faster 
than  we  came  in.  *  *  My  impression  is,  from  what  I  saw, 
that  the  moment  your  troops  crossed  the  open  space  between 
my  company  and  them,  that  the  rort3-Fourth  Ala.  or  at  least 
the  right  of  it,  retired  from  the  field.  *  *  ^Nly  own  regi- 
ment, the  Fifteenth  Ala.,  acted  most  gallantly,  and  could 
never  have  i)een  driven  from  its  position  by  an  attack  in  front. 
But  I  will  say  this  most  cheerfully,  for  I  always  admired  a 
i)rave  enemy,  that  if  any  troops  in  the  world  could  have 
accomplished  it,  it  was  those  in  our  front  that  night."  Col. 
Bowles  of  the  Fourth  Ala.  in  a  letter  to  Carman  the  same 
_\'ear,  says,  "The  Federals  were  close  enough,  advancing  slowly 
over  great  rocks,  and  in  the  dark.  We  opened  fire  which 
was  responded  to  by  a  general  fusilade  from  the  enemy,  but 
our  position  was  too  strong  and  advantageous,  and  the  enemy 
fell  back  leaving  a  great  many  wounded,  judging  from  their 
shrieks  and  lamentations ;  the}'  rallied  in  a  few  nn'nutes  and 
came  the  second  time  with  the  same  result,  *  *  again,  the 
the  third  time  the  enemy  came  up  gallantly  to  the  onslaught, 
and  so  close  that  the  pa[)er  wadding  fell  thick  and  fast  over 
and  among  my  men.  (Once  the  Federals  succeeded  in  get- 
ting into  the  works  of  the  Forty-Fourth  Ala.,  and  one  man  a 
1st  sergt.  *  *  was  bayonetted  to  death.)  The  Federals 
were  again  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  this  retreat  was  final 
so  far  as  we  knew  at  the  time.  We  remained  in  the  works 
for  a  longtime  after,  awaiting  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  until 
wc  were  ordered  to  march  by  the  left  flank,  which  we  soon 
discovered  to  be  a  retreat." 

By  this  testimony  it  appears  that  to  the  Thirty-Third 
belonged  the  honor  of  breaking  clean  through  the  rebel  works, 
and  starting  the  Alabamians  out  of  their  intrenchments. 

(ien.  Longstreet   in   his   letter   before   referred  to,    states 
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that  Gen.  JcMikins  reported  "he  had  made  the  attaek  accord- 
ing to  the  phm  and  instructions,  and  had  failed,  owing  to  the 
faihire  of  Gen.  Law  to  hold  the  point  assigned  him,  to  the 
right  of  the  intersection  of  the  mountain  defile  with  Gen. 
Hooker's  line  of  march.  This  point  being  lost.  Gen.  Jenkins 
found  it  diificult  to  withdraw  his  force  that  he  had  sent  back 
to  attack  the  rear  guard.  The  failure  of  Gen.  Law  to  hold 
his  position  was  not  vevy  satisfactorily  explained,  as  it  seemed 
to  be  one  of  such  strength  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it 
could  have  been  held  at  night  for  three  or  four  hours,  against 
Gen.  Hookers  entire  command.''  (Some  of  the  italics  arc 
the  author's).  He  says  further,  that  Gen.  Law  had  a  "good 
military  character"  himself,  and  "splendid  troops." 

A  great  victory  was  won,  the  siege  of  the  army  at  Chatta- 
nooga was  raised.  "Hooker's  hard-tack  line"  was  opened,  and 
he  had  earned  the  title  "Hard-tack  Joe  "  by  which  he  was  famil- 
iarly known  quite  a  while.  But  the  victory  was  expensive  to  the 
Thirty-Third,  and  its  losses  in  dead,  as  those  in  other  regi- 
ments, were  to  be  long  remembered.  The  possession  of  the 
lield  made  the  care  of  the  wounded  casjs  and  they  were 
promptly  and  tenderly  borne  to  the  rear,  some  were  severely, 
others  only  slightly  w^ounded.  The  colonel,  who  lay  at  one 
time  between  the  two  hostile  lines,  and  might  have  had  a 
worse  fate,  w^as  hurriedl}^  pulled  down  the  hill,  not  an  easy 
mode  of  travelling  under  the  circumstances,  though  by  tender 
hands,  and  then  carried  on  a  confiscated  shanty  door,  not  over 
soft,  to  a  log  house  in  the  rear,  where  kind  and  skilful  Sur- 
geon Hastings  patiently  and  tenderly  administered  his  art. 
The  rest  were  carefully  cared  for.  The  other  officers  wounded 
were  Captains  Blasland  and  ^Yalker  and  Lieut.  Welch. 
But  all  thoughts  were  turned  toward  the  dead,  they 
were  so  many,  and  among  the  noblest  of  the  regiment. 
The  nex4  day  was  performed  the  sad  duty  of  ])urying 
them,  a  service  tenderly  directed,  and  almost  his  last  one  in 
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the  regiment,  1)V  Cliaplaiii  Foster.  There  they  liiy  as  they 
had  fallen,  the  poor  adjutant,  Mndge,  his  bruised  head  resting 
on  his  arm  as  so  often  before  when  he  was  asleep  !  How 
strangely  his  wish,  so  many  times  expressed  to  the  colonel,  was 
fulfilled  ;  if  killed,  that  it  might  bo  when  fighting  under  Joe 
Hooker  I  There  was  Lieut.  Burrago,  three  days  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  when  he  enlisted  in  the  ranks.  Lieut.  Hill  of  F, 
shot  through  the  head.  The  color  sergeant,  Smith,  dead  in  the 
rifle  pits,  where  he  still  clung  to  the  color ;  and  the  rest, 
killed,  or  who  afterwards  died  of  their  wounds,  were  some 
of  the  bravest  and  best  in  the  ranks.  Ryan,  Simpson  and 
(^uinlan  of  C;  Buxton  and  Patten  of  D;  Churchill,  Crocket, 
Mayo,  Hutchings,  Rand,  Wares,  Whitcomb  and  Wright  of 
E  ;  Adams,  Knapp,  Cook,  Wheat,  McLaughlin,  ^lerrill  and 
Bohonan  of  F  ;  Cammett  and  McMahon  of  H  ;  Smith,  Clark, 
Grady  and  Howland  of  I;  Drake,  Johnson,  Davis,  Fisher  and 
Farrar  of  K.  Lieut.  Jones  of  C,  also  mortally  wounded.  An 
honorable  list. 

The  brigade  received  many  commendations  from  its  supe- 
rior (officers,  for  its  gallantry  in  the  fight,  especially  the 
Sevent\-Third  Ohio  and  Thirty-Third  Mass.  Col.  Smith,  the 
beloved  brigade  commander,  in  an  eloquent  general  order  to 
his  connnand,  made  this  reference  to  its  bravery  and  success: 
"The  colonel  connnandins:  in  addinsf  to  the  testimony  of  others 
to  the  valor  of  his  troops,  renews  his  thanks  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  his  command  for  their  heroic  conduct  on  the 
aftci'Moon  of  Oct.  2.Sth  and  tlie  morning  of  the  21>th.  The 
splendid  deeds  of  that  memorable  morning  need  not  to  be 
recounted.  The  glory  of  the  living  and  the  dead  is  complete 
and  surticicnt  for  the  most  ambitions.  To  those  brave  com- 
rades of  all  grades,  who  so  gallantly  responded  when  called 
to  breast  fb<>  wall  of  fire  from  two  thousand  muskets,  he 
<'annot  be  too  gi-atcful.  Yours  is  the  credit,  yours  is  the 
fame.  Let  its  brilliant  lustre  never  be  tarnished,  either  upon 
the  l)attle-tield  or  in  the  more  quiet  routine  of  duty." 
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That  gallant  and  appreciative  old  Prussian  officer,  the 
division  commander,  Gen.  Von  Steinwehr,  in  his  general 
order,  made  flattering  mention  of  the  brigade,  as  follows  : 
"The  second  brigade  was  ordered  to  take  and  hold  this 
position.  The  Seventy-Third  Ohio  and  Thirty-Third  Mass. 
formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  with  the  greatest  determination, 
scaled  the  precipitous  slope,  moving  over  almost  impassible 
ground  in  the  fiicc  of  i-apid  volleys.  The  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-Sixth  N.  Y.  was  now  ordered  lo  support  the  left  of 
the  two  advancing  regiments  and  advanced  with  heroic 
bravery,  as  did  the  Fifty-Fifth  Ohio,  which  was  to  support 
(he  right.  On  the  crest,  a  fierce  hand  to  hand  contest  ensued. 
The  enemy,  although  fortified  in  a  position  almost  impregnable 
by  nature,  could  not  withstand  this  most  extraordinary  bayonet 
attack,  and  were  forced  to  inglorious  flight,  leaving  many 
prisoners  and  intrenching  tools  behind  their  parapet. 

The  storming  of  this  hill  against  such  stupendous  odds,  is 
a  brilliant  episode  of  the  Avar;  a  feat  of  arms  rarely  sur- 
passed in  history.  Officers  and  soldiers  !  *  *  Let  your 
valor  preserve  unsullied  the  honor  of  the  White  Cresent." 

It  was  worth  something  to  receive  praise  from  such  a 
gallant  old  soldier  as  "Fighting  Joe  Hooker."  In  his  report 
of  this  "battle  of  Wauhatchie,"  he  wrote,  "Smith's  brigade 
of  this  division,  ( Stein wehr's)  was  ordered  to  carry  it  with 
the  bayonet.  This  skeleton,  but  brave  brigade,  charged  up 
the  mountain,  almost  inaccessible  by  daylight,  under  a  heavy 
fire,  without  returning  it,  and  drove  throe  times  their  number 
from  behind  hastily  thrown  up  intrenchments,  capturing 
prisoners  and  scattering  the  enemy  in  all  directions.  No 
troops  ever  rendered  more  brilliant  service.  The  name  of 
their  valiant  commander  is  Colonel  Orland  Smith  of  the 
Seventy-Third  Ohio  volunteers.  Tyndale,  encountering  less 
resistance,  had  also  made  himself  master  of  the  enemy's 
position  in  his  front."     And  of  Geary's  fight,   "For  almost 
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three  hours,  -without  a.ssi.st:incc,  he  repelled  the  repeated 
attacks  of  vastly  superior  numbers,  and  in  the  end  drove 
them  injrloriouslv  from  the  tield."  He  made  honorable  mention 
also  of  several  sul)ordinate  connnanders  and  statf  officers.  Gen. 
Hooker  in  a  jxeneral  order  to  his  command,  communicated  what 
he  styled,  "A  noble  tribute  to  your  good  conduct  from  a  brave 
and  devoted  soldier,"  Gen.  Thomas'  general  order  in  which 
he  s;iid  "The  l)ayonet  charge  of  Howard's  troops,  made  up 
the  side  of  a  steep  and  difficult  hill,  over  two  hundred  feet 
high,  completely  routing  and  driving  the  enemy  from  his 
barricades  on  its  top,  and  the  repulse  by  Geai-y's  division  of 
greatly  superior  numbers,  who  attempted  to  surprise  him, 
Mill  rank  among  the  most  distinguished  feats  of  the  war." 
That  was  a  good  deal  from  "old  reliable." 

In  a  telegram  to  Gen.  Halleck,  connnander  in  chief,  on 
the  mcn-ning  of  the  battle.  Gen.  Thomas  reporting  Howard's 
part  of  the  tight,  said,  "The  enemy  occu})ying  in  force,  and 
commanding  the  hills  on  the  left  of  the  road.  He  immedi- 
ately threw  forward  two  of  his  regiments,  and  took  both  at 
the  p(nnt  of  the  bayonet,  driving  the  enemy  from  his  breast- 
works and  across  Lookout  Creek.  In  this  brilliant  success 
ovei-  their  old  adversary,  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps  is  ejititled  to  the  highest 
praise."  In  his  report  to  the  War  Department,  says,  "Reflects 
the  greatest  credit  on  both  these  officers,  and  their  entire 
connnands."  And  in  his  report  to  the  "Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  AVar,"  wrote  thus  of  the  importance  of  the 
action  and  its  results.  "The  seizure  of  Brown's  ferry,  and 
the  splendid  defence  of  Lookout  \"allev  by  Gen.  Hooker's 
command,  decided  the  question  of  our  ability  to  hold  Chat- 
tanooga, foi-  steamers  began  innnediatcly  to  carry  rations 
from  Bridgeport  io  Kelley's  ferry,  leaving  but  about  eight 
miles  of  wagon  transportation  from  that  point  to  Chatta- 
nooga, and  repairs  were  commenced  on  the  railroad  south  of 
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the  Tennessee  River.  The  enemy  made  no  farther  attempt 
to  regain  Lookout  Valley."  Let  it  be  remembered  it  had 
been  a  question  how  many  days  longer  the  army  could  stay 
in  Chattanooga  before  it  was  starved  out.  Ilis  inspector 
general,  Col.  Horace  N.  Fisher  of  Mass.  wrote  to  an  oflicer 
of  Gen.  Howard's  staff,  "From  accounts  received  here,  no 
more  glorious  a  career  could  have  been  made  than  that  of  last 
night,  in  which  the  Seventy-Third  O.  and  Thirty-Third  Mass. 
participated.  I  feel  very  proud  of  the  present  laurels  gained 
by  your  Corps."  Gen.  Grant  in  his  report  on  the  battles 
around  Chattanooga,  published  in  Moore's  Reb.  Rec,  vol.  8, 
states  very  strongly  the  condition  of  the  army  there,  when 
the  movement  was  made,  and  the  fate  from  which  it  was 
saved.  "These  movements,  so  successfully  executed,  secured 
to  us  two  comparatively  good  lines  by  which  to  ol)tain 
supplies.  *  *  Up  to  this  period,  our  forces  at  Chatta- 
nooga were  practically  invested.  *  *  The  artillery  horses 
and  mules  had  become  so  reduced  by  starvation  that  they 
could  not  have  been  relied  upon  for  moving  anything.  An 
attempt  at  retreat  must  have  been  with  men  alone,  and  with 
only  such  supplies  as  they  could  carry.  A  retreat  would 
have  been  almost  certain  annihilation  *  *  already  more 
than  ten  thousand  animals  had  perished  in  supplying  half 
rations  to  the  troops.  *  *  They  could  not  have  been  sup- 
plied another  week." 

In  the  "Richmond  'Despatch'  account,"  in  the  same 
volume,  the  writer  gives  the  enemy's  estimate  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  result.  "The  loss  of  Lookout  Valley  and 
Brown's  ferry  removed  all  doul)t  as  to  the  abilit}'-  of  Gen. 
Grant  to  subsist  his  army  at  Chattanooga  this  winter,  and 
rendered  the  longer  possession  of  Lookout  Mountain  of  com- 
paratively little  importance." 

There  was  a  homely  tribute  to  the  victorious  valor  of 
Hooker's  men,   not  to  be  overlooked,  recorded  in  chalk  on  a 
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house  near  the  light,  by  some  plain  spoken,  much  whipped 
rebel,  probably  just  before  his  flight,  in  these  words  :  "In  the 
year  of  our  I^ord  A.  1).  18()3,  the  Yanks  drove  the  rebs  out 
of  this  valley.  Bully  for  them  !"  The  musketry  tire  in  the  bat- 
tle, as  heard  at  Chattanooga,  was  described  as  something  fear- 
ful. The  bullets  flew  so  thickly  that  twenty  were  counted  next 
day  in  a  small  sapling  near  the  Thirty-Third's  position. 

This  battle  was  generally  referred  to  by  the  enemy  as 
that  of  "Wills'  Valley;"  it  was  variously  called  on  our  side 
"the  battle  of  Lookout  Valley,"  "Lookout  Mountain," 
"Brown's  Ferr}',"  and  by  Gen.  Hooker,  and  other  commanders 
generally,  as  the  "Battle  of  Wauhatchie,"  because  the  first 
attack  in  the  battle  was  made  on  Geary,  near  the  station  of 
that  name,  although  only  one  brigade  on  each  side  was 
actually  engaged  there,  while  the  heaviest  lighting  was 
done  on  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  Lookout  ^Mountain,  and  the 
forces  engaged  here,  were  three  brigades  on  the  rebel  side, 
two  on  our  side,  and  three  more  were  near  by  in  reserve. 
It  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  "Battle  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain," also  under  Hooker,  which  took  place  not  long  afterward 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  brigade  speedily  went  to  work,  turned  the  rebel  rifle 
pits  inside  out,  and  made  ready  if  any  of  the  enemy  should 
come  again  and  claim  their  property.  But  none  ever  did, 
and  noltody  but  the  curious,  or  interested  traveller  has  ever 
disturlx'd  the  stillness  of  that  wooded  crest,  since  the  brigade 
left  it,  as  it  did,  not  many  days  afterward.  After  a  few  days' 
residence  at  the  log  house,  the  "desperately  wounded" 
colonel,  as  described  by  Gen.  Hooker  in  his  report,  was 
carried  1>y  his  devoted  men  on  a  stretcher  to  the  river, 
floated  down  the  majestic  Tennessee  in  a  steamer,  and  then 
ingloriously  suspended  from  a  car  ceiling,  was  carried  by  rail 
to  Nashvilh',  without  nnuh  opportunity  to  inspect  the  scenery 
on  the  way.      For  the  gallantry  of  the  officers  and  men  of  his 
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regiment,  in  that  desperate  fight,  upon  tlie  reconunendation 
of  Gen.  Hooker,  he  Avas  made  Brigadier-General  from  tiie 
date  of  his  report,  Nov.  6,  1863.  The  regiment  was  so 
reduced  in  numbers,  that  under  the  then  existing  orders  of 
the  War  Department,  no  colonel  could  be  mustered  in  the 
vacancy,  and  no  promotions  therefore  be  made.  It  remained 
for  many  months  under  the  command  of  Lieut. -Col.  Rider. 

The  pickets  of  the  regiment,  a  few  days  after  the  battle, 
fell  in  with  old  friends,  last  met  at  Falmouth,  Va.,  viz.  some 
of  the  Forty-Seventh  Ala.  with  whom  they  used  to  chat  in 
the  middle  of  the  river  there,  and  trade  coffee  for  toljacco. 
Friendly  relations  were  re-established,  and  there  was  no 
picket  firing.  But  with  the  general  public  enemy,  quartered 
on  the  mountain  side,  there  was  no  such  truce,  and  the  ugly 
shell  became  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  regiments'  bivouac, 
prematurely  distributed,  now  and  then,  the  rations  of  a 
company  mess,  and  chased  away  sweet  slumbers  in  the  Aveary 
nights. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  battle  Avas  over,  two  steamers  were 
put  upon  the  river,  and  the  transportation  of  supplies  began 
on  a  large  scale.  The  business  was  exceedingly  active, 
steamboat  loads  of  hard-tack  and  shoes,  clothing,  ammunition, 
horses  and  mules,  followed  each  other  night  and  day,  on  the 
now  open  river,  and  as  rapidly  as  these  supplies  could  be 
brought  down  by  rail  from  Louisville.  But  it  was  not  easy 
to  supply  at  once,  all  that  the  entire,  half-starved  army 
needed.  Occasionalh'  there  was  trouble  with  the  railroad, 
and  the  enemy  made  himself  soon  felt,  once  or  twice  by 
tapping  the  single  line  of  railroad,  and  at  one  time  got 
up  such  a  "corner"  on  the  stai)le  rations,  hog's  sides  and  hard 
tack,  that  even  the  wounded  men  in  the  field  hospital  at  Chat- 
tanooga came  nigh  starving  to  death,  as  they  fancied,  and 
fearing  the  fate  of  army  nudes  awaited  them,  some  deserted 
from  what  was  otherwise  regarded  as  a  soft  thing,   the  hospi- 
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tal.  Of  this  numher,  one  was  the  enterprising  Corporal 
Cannin"",  Co.  F,  of  the  Thirty-Third,  who,  with  his  arm  in  ii 
slino-,  uiade  his  way  back  seven  miles  to  the  regiment  for 
rations,  only  to  tind  that  there  had  not  been  a  hard-tack  there 
for  so  long,  that  in  the  expressive  language  of  Capt.  Prescott, 
(omitting  some  of  his  expletives)  nobody  in  the  Thirty-Third 
Avonld  recoirnize  a  hard-tack  if  thev  Avere  to  see  it  again. 
This  hunger  gnawed  forager,  from  the  hospital,  soon  after- 
wards found  out  to  his  disgust,  that  while  he  Avas  gone,  the 
rest  of  his  wounded  mates  in  the  hospital  had  been  furloughed 
home. 

After  the  regiment  had  remained  on  the  captured  hill, 
braving  for  a  decent  period  of  time,  so  as  not  to  seem  over 
sensitive,  the  daily  and  nightly  quota  of  shells  from  the  near 
side  of  Lookout  Mountain,  it  sought  a  quieter  camp  on  the 
sheltered  side  of  the  next  hill  beyond,  the  hill  taken  by 
Tyndalc's  brigade.  It  was  much  nearer  ''Sis  Allison's." 
Here  it  composedly  waited  for  "something  to  turn  up." 

It  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  The  army  here,  instead  of 
being  a  besieged,  starved  and  demoralized  one,  as  it  had 
been,  very  soon  became  a  well  supplied,  well  fed,  well 
appointed  one,  ready  for  the  aggressive.  Everybody  and 
everything  under  Grant's  orders,  and  Thomas'  eye,  Avere  most 
ready  for  the  next  move.  As  Thomas  says  in  his  report,  "As 
soon  as  communications  with  Bridgeport  had  been  made 
secure,  and  the  (jiicstion  of  su[)[)lying  the  army  at  this  point 
rendered  certain,  i)r('parations  were  at  once  commenced  for 
driving  the  enemy  from  his  position  in  our  immediate  front, 
on  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Kidge,  and  if  possible, 
to  send  a  force  to  the  relief  of  Knoxville."  For  infortnation 
was  received,  that  soon  after  the  late  battle,  Longstreet's 
Cor[)s  was  sent  off  by  Bragg,  to  deal  a  blow  at  Gen.  Burn- 
side  in  Knoxville  ;  the  latter  was  being  hard  pressed,  and 
was  calling  upon  Grant,  under  whose  conmiand  he  was,   for 
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help.  The  readiest  and  most  effectual  way,  now,  to  help 
Biirnside,  Grant  saw,  Avas  to  deal  with  linigg,  punish  him  if 
he  could,  wedge  his  own  army  between  him  and  Longstreet, 
and  when  Bragg  had  his  hands  full  of  business,  send  relief 
into  East  Tennessee.  To  do  this  effectively,  it  was  decided 
necessary  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  a  corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tenennesee,  Avhich  had  been  sent  for.  Grant  telegraphed  to 
Burnside  to  hold  on  to  East  Tennessee  till  relief  came,  and 
advised  him  not  to  retreat  from  there  till  after  he  had  lost 
most  of  his  army. 

One  day  a  "coming  man,"  rode  by  the  camp  of  the 
Thirty-Third;  a  tall,  straight,  grisly-bearded,  hawk-eyed, 
blunt  old  soldier — William  Tecumseh  Sherman.  Behind  him 
came  his  men,  just  in  from  the  jNIississippi,  dusty  and  dirty, 
ragged  and  shoeless,  hard  marched  as  they  had  been  hard 
fought.  It  was  the  Fifteenth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  Grants  own  Army,  which  had  won  him  his 
victories.  After  the  disaster  at  Chickamauga,  Sherman  and 
his  Corps  had  been  sent  for  by  Halleck.  On  his  Avay  from 
Vicksburg,  Sherman  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Avhole  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  He  and  his  old  Corps,  at 
the  urgent  call  of  Grant,  had  hurried  along  the  road,  fiirhting 
their  Avay,  bridging  streams,  repairing  railroads  and  climb- 
ing over  mountains,  but  pressing  on  to  be  in  season 
to  help  Avin  one  more  victory  for  their  beloved  and 
ever  successful  old  chief.  They  rather  despised  the  tidy 
camp  of  the  Thirty-Third  as  they  passed  hy  it,  its 
men's  cleanl}'  brushed  coats,  polished  brasses  and  general 
marks  of  Eastern  trimness  and  setting  up,  and  discoursed  on 
paper  collars  and  other  articles  regarded  in  their  eyes  AV'ith 
contempt.  They  kncAv  the  Eastern  men  better  on  the  long 
march  afterAvards,  as  they  themselves  came  to  be  better 
knoAA'n,  and  both  mutually  confessed  their  respect.  They 
wore  no  corps  badges.     Passing  Hooker's  men,   the   latter, 
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relates  Sheniiaii,  n.sked  tlioni  what  their  badge  was,  "Badge, 
is  it?"  answered  an  Irishman,  "forty  rounds  in  the  cartridge 
l)()x,  and  twenty  in  the  poeket."  Hence  their  subsequent 
Corps  badge. 

THE    BATTLES    OF    LOOKOUT    MOUNTAIN  AND  MISSIONARY  RIDGE. 

Before  Sherman's  sturdy  veterans,  that  looked  so  slouchy, 
had  all  marched  b^-,  orders  came,  and  the  regiment  left  behind 
its  camp,  struck  into  the  valley  road  with  the  rest  of  the 
Corps,  then  marched  over  Brown's  ferry  and  the  river  again, 
into  Chattanooga  to  bivouac  by  Fort  Wood. 

Grant  tirst  plaimed  to  have  Hooker  attack,  and  if  he 
could,  carry  Lookout  ]Mountain  simultaneously  with  an  attack 
on  ^Missionary  Ridge  by  Sherman  and  Thomas ;  later  he 
decided  to  mass  all  the  troops  he  possibly  could  for  the 
Missionary  Ridge  undertaking,  leaving  only  a  few^  troops  with 
Hooker  to  hold  Lookout  Valley.  Accordingly  the  Eleventh 
Corps  was  ordered  to  cross  the  river  to  be  in  readiness  where 
needed,  and  then  it  was  moved  over  on  the  Chattanooga  side 
to  act  either  with  Thomas  or  Sherman  as  necessity  required. 
It  was  placed  between  Sheridan's  and  Wood's  divisions,  in  full 
view  of  the  enemy,  to  give  them  the  impression  that 
Sherman's  troops  were  reenforcing  the  town.  On  the  evening 
of  their  airival  there,  deserters  reported  to  Grant  that  Bragg 
was  falling  back.  The  next  morning,  Thomas  was  directed  to 
drive  in  Bragg's  pickets  and  make  him  develop  some  of  his 
line,  to  ascertain  whether  the  report  were  true.  During  the 
forenoon  he  selected  his  divisions  for  the  reconnoissance  in 
force,  and  prepared  lor  i(.  'I'iiat  afternoon  of  Nov.  23d,  a 
memorable  spectacle  took  phice  on  that  great  undulating 
plain  that  stretches  out  to  the  lofty  ridges  —  the  Missionary 
on  the  southeast  and  Lookout  on  the  west,  which  encompass 
it,  in  the  locus,  as  it  were,  making  a   mighty   and    picturesque 
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amphitheatre.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
clay,  the  enemy  looking  down  from  their  heights,  saw  two 
divisions  of  the  Fourth  Corps  move  out  before  Fort  Wood, 
deploy  leisurely,  then  handsomely  advance  in  line  of  battle, 
flags  fluttering  and  bayonets  gleaming  in  the  sun.  A  rather 
pretty  and  entertaining  parade  it  struck  them,  as  they  watched 
it  leisurely.  "Come  and  see  the  Yankee  review,"  said  Breck- 
enridge  at  Bragg's  headquarters,  to  his  wife  and  friends.  The 
movements  were  conspicuous  and  executed  deliberately.  The 
butternut  pickets  near  our  line  lolled  on  the  ground,  and 
critically  watched  the  Yankee  evolutions.  By  and  by  it 
occurred  to  them  the  parade  was  getting  uncomfortably  near. 
Forty-two-pound  Parrotts  in  Chattanooga  opened  on  them, 
and  the  guns  on  Moccasin  Point  made  it  lively  within  their 
range.  General  Wood  and  little  Phil  Sheridan  (his  first 
appearance  probably  before  Grant)  led  these  two  divisions, 
and  meant  business.  The  butternuts  soon  realized  this, 
gathered  up  their  traps,  fired  a  few  shots  and  scrambled  out 
of  the  way.  They  rallied  back  on  their  defences  and  there 
made  a  fight,  but  our  line  pushed  on  over  their  little  outworks 
and  soon  Orchard  Knob,  a  mile  nearer  the  heights,  was  hand- 
somely carried.  Grant  ordered  the  divisions  to  remain,  and 
entrench  themselves.  The  Eleventh  Corps,  massed  until  now  in 
rear  of  the  attacking  troops,  and  watching  the  spectacle,  in 
due  time  was  swung  around  upon  the  flank  of  Ihe  moving 
line,  deployed,  skirmished  a  little,  driving  the  enemy  across 
Citico  Creek  ;  and  this  afternoon's  pretty  evolution,  started  for 
a  reconnoissance,  ended  in  carrying  the  approaches  to  the  ridge, 
and  in  gaining  an  advantageous  position  for  another  attack 
when  the  hour  should  arrive.  That  sufficed  for  that  day. 
Early  next  morning.  Gen.  Howard  directed  Col.  Smith  to 
send  a  regiment  of  his  brigade  to  the  extreme  left  to  drive 
some  rebel  sharp  shooters  from  a  rifle  pit.  The  Seventy- 
Third   O.    was  selected,   charged  in  fine  style  and  did  the 
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business.     The  Twentv-Scventh  Peiin.  in  Bushheck's  brigade, 
also  liad  a  smart  fight  and  captured  a  picket  line. 

All  the  morning,  Sherman  was  busily  laying  pontoons  from 
the  north  side  of  the  river  down  near  the  Chickamauga  creek, 
and  hurrying  across  his  Corps  which  had  moved  around 
under  cover  of  the  hills  on  that  bank.  Just  as  the  last  boat 
was  laid,  and  he  stood  gesticulating  to  his  men,  Howard  rode 
up  with  Pjuschbeck's  lirigadc  of  Von  Steinwher's  division  and 
there  the  two  soldiers  from  the  distant  tields  of  the  great 
July  victories  first  greeted  each  other;  one  from  the  trenches 
of  Vicksburg,  the  other  from  the  impregnable  Cemetery 
Ridge  at  Gettysburg.  And  thus  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
and  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  represented  now  by  the 
two  Corps,  joined  each  other  for  the  great  march.  In  the 
early  afternoon,  Sherman's  divisions  pushed  on,  echeloned 
over  the  field,  through  the  driving  rain,  with  Bushbeck 
skirmishing,  gained  the  north  end  of  the  ridge,  made  a  lodg- 
ment, and  fought  their  way  into  a  threatening  position  on  the 

enemy's  fiank. 

Tliat  same    day,     Hooker    was    wrenching     victory     out 

of  circumstances,  as  well   as    from    the    enemy    on    Lookout 

^lountain.     When  it   was   decided  that  the   Eleventh  Corps 

should  be  sent  to  swell  the  forces  to  be  engaged  in  the  formid- 

able  attack  on  Missionary  Ixidge,  leaving  only  force  enough  in 

the  Lookout  \'alley  to  hold  it,  he  asked  permission  to  go  with 

that  Corps,   as  the  part  of  his  command  which  was  to  have 

the  fighting.     His  request  was  acceded  to.     A  lucky   accident 

for  him,   and   for  our  army    too,   probably  changed  the  pro- 

grannne.     During  the  time    that  Sherman  Avas  crossing  his 

Corps  over  the    river,    rains   set   in,    the   river   i)ccame  very 

much  swollen,   and   with   the   force  of  the   current,  the  drift 

wood,  and  the  rafts  set  afioat  by  the  rebels,  all  combined,  the 

bridge  at  Brown's  ferry   parted,    and   Slierman's   troops   were 

delayed  in  crossing;  in  fact,  the  battle  was  delayed  in  consc- 
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qiieiice,  for  two  clays.  After  the  bridge  was  repaired,  it 
broke  again,  before  Ostcrhaus'  division  crossed.  Gen. 
Tliomas  then  recommended  to  Grant  that  Hooker  with  this 
division,  Geary's  and  Crnft's  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  which  had 
ah-eady  joined  him  from  AVhitesides,  should  attack,  and  if 
found  practicable,  carry  the  ftice  of  Lookout  Mountain  as 
originally  planned.  Grant  assented  to  this,  and  Hooker 
received  orders  accordingly,  provided  the  bridge  was  not 
repaired  in  season  to  enable  Ostcrhaus  to  cross  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-fourth ;  it  was  found  later  it  could  not  be. 
Hooker  was  always  ready  to  accept  such  chances  for 
lighting.  By  daylight  his  troops  were  under  arms  and  ready. 
They  Avere  Geary's  division,  most  of  it,  (a  few'  regiments 
being  at  Bridgeport,)  of  the  Twelfth  Corps,  just  from  the 
Arni}^  of  the  Potomac.  Two  brigades,  Whittaker's  and 
Grose's,  of  Cruft's  division.  Fourth  Corps,  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  ;  and  Ostcrhaus'  division  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps, 
Army  of  the  Tennessee ;  thus  there  were  three  divisions 
from  three  different  Armies,  all  strangers  to  each  other,  and 
two  of  them  to  their  present  commander,  but  ready  for  the 
contest  just  the  same.  In  all,  sa3^s  Hooker  in  his  report, 
nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-one  men  ;  equal  to  an 
Army  Corps.  Geary  was  ordered  to  move  up  Ix)okout  Creek 
a  couple  of  miles  to  near  Wauhatchie  with  his  division  and 
Whittaker's  brigade,  cross  the  creek  there  and  move  along  the 
mountain  side  in  line,  Avhile  Grose's  brigade  was  to  drive  in 
the  rebel  pickets  along  the  creek  in  front,  repair  the  highway 
bridge  over  it  and  make  a  crossing  there.  Ostcrhaus'  division 
was  to  co-operate  farther  to  the  left,  nearer  the  mouth  of  the 
creek.  Geary  crossed  the  creek  al)out  eight  o'clock, 
on  the  dam  of  a  little  mill,  with  no  one  to  molest  him.  Fog 
hung  over  the  river,  and  on  the  mountain  side,  so  his  move- 
ments were  concealed.  He  marched  his  colunm  by  the  Hank 
up   the    mountain  slope  till  the  head  reached  the  Palisades, 
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■which,  miles  in  length,  rise  up  perpondicularly  nearly  a 
hundred  feet,  to  the  mountain's  erest,  on  which  stretches  for 
miles  also  a  level  plateau.  The  column  faced  to  the  front, 
(left)  formed  in  three  lines  of  battle,  the  different  brigades 
lieing  in  echelon  with  cath  other,  Cobham's  of  Geary's  division 
at  first  leading ;  then  moved  over  the  slope,  right  along  the 
Palisades,  the  left  along  the  creek.  Rebel  pickets  were  soon 
met,  taken  by  surprise  and  the  entire  line  there,  forty-two  in 
all,  captured. 

During  this  while,  Grose  marched  his  brigade  to  the 
position  assigned  him,  sent  a  couple  of  regiments  forward, 
drove  in  the  pickets  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  and  under- 
took to  r(i)air  the  bridge.  But  the  enemy's  picket  reserves 
and  main  body  occupied  a  formidable  line  of  rifle  pits,  con- 
structed to  resist  just  such  an  attack  from  that  direction ; 
took  advantage  of  the  railroad  embankment,  and  poured  a 
galling  lire  into  Grose's  men.  The  creek  was  swollen,  and 
this  added  to  the  trouble.  Hooker  with  his  staff'  had  taken 
a  position  where  he  could  watch  the  movements  of  all  the 
detachments  on  the  top  of  Tyndale's  hill,  in  front  of  the 
now  deserted  camp  of  the  Thirty-Third ;  a  position  he 
occupied  during  this  day's  battle.  From  here,  when  the  fog 
lifted  from  the  creek,  he  saw  Grose's  difficulties.  The  remedy 
he  thought  was  at  hand.  He  ordered  Wood's  brigade, 
Osterhaus'  division,  to  move  a  half  mile  farther  up  the  creek, 
construct  a  pole  bridge  there,  and  cross ;  most  of  Grose's 
brigade  was  to  accompany  it,  the  two  regiments  engaged  at 
the  highway  bridire  to  remain  and  occupy  the  enemy's 
attention,  while  the  batteries  at  different  points  opened 
fiirjoiisiy.  This  plan  xNorkcd  bcltci-,  the  bridge  was  soon 
ready.  Woods  and  Grose's  regiments  at  eleven  o'clock 
crossed  in  season  to  Join,  on  the  left,  Geary's  lines  as  they 
came  sweeping  along  on  the  mountain's  side,  over  the  bowlders, 
ugly  crevices  and  ravines,  the  three  lines,   and  the  echelons, 
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owing  to  the  iiTegiilaritics  of  the  ground,  hud  become  now 
scarcely  more  than  one  irreguhir  Ihie.  Whittakcr's  ])rigadc 
being  in  front  line  near  the  Palisades,  the  enemy's  log  rifle 
pits  and  other  formidable  defences  were  taken  in  flank,  and  in 
reverse.  The  enemy,  however,  fought  hard,  and  staid  in 
position  till  the  last  minute.  Cobham's  brigade  charged  over 
into  the  works  at  one  point,  and  had  to  use  the  bayonet, 
and  stones,  even.  The  left  swung  around  now,  and  as  Wood's 
brigade  came  upon  the  force  that  was  fighting  Grose's  two 
regiments  at  the  highway  bridge,  it  took  them  all  in, 
cai)turing  an  entire  regiment.  They  belonged  to  Stevenson's 
division,  were  Pembcrton's  men  taken  at  Vicksburg,  had 
parole  papers  in  their  pockets,  and  had  not  been  exchanged. 
The  enemy,  saj^s  Grose  in  his  report,  was  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised at  the  "Yankee  trick"  which  was  so  eflfective.  On 
swept  the  line  again,  Grose's  two  regiments  crossing  over, 
and  more  of  Osterhaus'  force  swelling  the  irresistable  line. 
All  this  time  there  was  little  fighting  in  any  other  part  ot 
the  immense  battle  field ;  silence  reigned  with  the  great 
armies,  and  friend  and  foe  listened  with  absorbing  interest  to 
I  the  roar  of  guns  on  Lookout  Mountain,  to  see  if  any  move- 
ment would  indicate  which  side  was  winning.  The  fog  had 
lifted  from  the  valley,  and  it  was  all  clear  on  the  peak  of 
Lookout ;  but  a  heavy  belt  of  fog,  which  the  smoke  of  the 
guns  made  thicker,  girdled  the  mountain.  As  midday  passed, 
the  roar  of  guns  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  listeners 
about  Chattanooga,  and  not  long  after,  there,  just  at  the  base 
of  the  Palisades,  on  "the  nose"  of  the  mountain,  as  Rosecrans 
first  described  it,  out  of  the  cloud  and  al)ove  it,  came  Hooker's 
line  of  blue  with  its  red  striped  flags,  as  it  was  driving  on  in  the 
flush  of  victory,  with  shouts  and  cheers,  masses  of  retreating 
gray  backs,  Avith  their  fluttering  secesh  colors.  And  through 
the  gray,  misty  girdle,  lower  down  on  the  mountain,  were 
seen  the  flashes  of  his  advancing  line  of  fire.     Hooker  seemed 
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to  liavc  climbed  above  tlic  eloucl.s  and  Avas  Avrcsting  victory  at 
that  giddy  height  in  the  air.  It  was  an  insjjiring  and  long  to 
be  remembered  sight ;  cheers  went  n\)  in  Chattanooga,  and 
they  were  long  and  wikl.  On  the  front,  or  nose  of  the  mountain, 
is  a  clearing,  and  a  farm  house  called  Craven's,  sometimes 
"the  White  House."  In  crossing  here,  the  rebels  were  fear- 
fully exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  guns  from  ]Moccasin  Point, 
and  tht'ir  retreat  hereabouts  was  rapid.  Beibre  two  o'clock. 
Hooker's  victorious  line  had  cleared  this  ground,  and  the  left 
opened  comnuniication  at  the  mouth  of  Chattanooga  Creek 
with  the  town  ;  two  guns  were  here  captured,  and  some  gen- 
eral's smoking  hot  dinner  at  Craven's.  The  line,  in  the  ardor 
of  pursuit,  passed  the  point  where  it  was  ordered  to  halt. 
The  enemy  was  now  re-enforced,  made  a  vigorous  and 
determined  resistance,  the  fog  became  denser,  and  Whittaker 
and  Geary  halted,  but  contimied  the  fight  with  musketry. 
Its  rattle  was  incessant  for  some  hours.  At  iivc  r.  m.  CarUn's 
brigade  came  up  from  the  town  and  i-clicvcd  some  of  the 
regiments  on  the  right,  whose  aujunniition  was  exhausted,  and, 
who,  besides,  were  tired  out.  >>o  further  ellbrt  was  made  that 
night  to  i)ush  the  line  to  the  Summertown  road,  the  only 
practicable  road  to  the  sunmiit,  where  a  part  of  the  ivbel 
force  remained  to  annoy  Hooker's  men.  The  picket  lines 
■were  firing  at  each  other  till  midnight,  when  perfect  silence 
reigned  It  Avas  bitter  cold,  and  the  wind  blew  at  night  up  on 
the  mountain  :  the  tr()oj)s  kindled  bJNouac  tires,  and  Hooker's 
advance  line  could  be  traced  far  away  by  the  line  of  brilliant 
fires.     It  was  a  striking  and  pleasant  sight  to  our  side. 

Hooker  says  in  his  report  of  the  battle,  "Of  the  troojjs 
opposed  to  us,  were  four  brigades  of  Walker's  division, 
Hardee's  Corps ;  a  portion  of  Stewart's  division,  of  Urecken- 
ridge's  Corps;  and  on  the  to})  of  the  mountain  were  three 
brigades  of  Stevenson's  division."  As  to  the  number  of  the 
troops  opposed  to  him,  and  the  name  of  some  of  the  commands, 
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he  was  iiiiclou1)teclly  mistaken ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  as  he 
had  not  the  rebel  reports  at  hand.  The  "Richmond  'Despatch' 
account,"  before  referred  to,  written  on  the  night  of  the 
battle,  says,  "Our  forces  had  been  nuich  weakened  the  night 
before,  hy  the  withdrawal  of  Walker's  division,  which  was 
sent  to  the  right,  leaving  only  Stevenson's  and  Cheatham's 
divisions  1)ehind,  lx)th  under  conniiand  of  Gen.  Stevenson." 
Troops  Avere  more  needed  on  Missionary  Ridge,  now  that 
"The  importance  of  the  mountain"  as  he  says  had  "ceased  with 
the  loss  of  Lookout  Valley."  The  reports  of  Maj.-Gen. 
Stevenson  and  his  division  and  brigade  commanders,  on  this 
battle,  were  published  in  a  small  volume  containing  official 
reports,  at  Richmond  in  1864.  According  to  these  reports  it 
appears  that  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  23d,  as  stated  by  the 
"Richmond  Despatch,"  Walker's  entire  division  was  ordered 
to  Missionary  Ridge,  that  Jackson's  brigade  of  Cheatham's 
division,  and  Cummings',  of  Stevenson's,  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  were  sent  to  take  its  place,  occupying  a  line  a  mile 
long,  from  the  Chattanooga  Creek  west,  up  to  the  Chatta- 
nooga road  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  ;  that  they  were  kept 
there  during  the  battle  to  prevent  attack  from  the  direction  of 
the  town,  and  could  render  no  assistance  on  the  west  side  of 
the  face  of  the  mountain,  though  not  attacked  themselves. 
That  two  brigades  of  Stevenson's  division  now  remained  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  ;  a  part  of  the  force  was  scattered, 
guarding  passes  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  ridge  for 
eighteen  miles.  Moore's  brigade  of  Cheatham's  division  was  on 
the  face  of  the  mountain  near  the  Craven  house,  and  Walthall's 
brigade  of  the  same  division  only,  beyond  Craven's  on  the 
western  side.  That  the  only  force  which  opposed  Hooker's 
troops  as  far  as  the  Craven  house,  was  this  brigade  of  Walthall. 
At  the  Craven  house,  he  and  Moore  were  re-enforced  by  part 
of  Pettus'  brigade,  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  soon  after 
one  o'clock  p.    m.     A   few   days    before,    their  pickets    had 
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extended  up  the  creek  to  the  old  mill  and  tbrd  where  Geary 
erosiied,  hut  had  l>een  withdrawn,  and  their  line  then  only  ran 
from  the  railroad  bridge  directly  to  the  cliti\  Walthall  had 
five  Mississippi  regiments,  about  lifteen  hundred  etiective 
men.  He  siiys,  "Such  resistance  as  I  could  otier  a  force  like 
this,  consisting,  as  the  Federal  Gen.  Thomas  in  an  otticiul 
despatch  ti>  his  government  says,  of  Geary's  division  and  two 
brigades  of  another  Corps,  was  made  with  niv  small  com- 
mand,  nearly  one-third  of  which  was  covering  a  picket  line 
moiv  than  a  mile  in  extent."  lie  siiw  Geary's  coUnnn  move 
up  the  river  and  disappear  in  the  fog ;  saw  the  force  prepar- 
i nil  to  attack  in  front.  He  was  uncertain  which  was  to  be 
the  real  attack,  and  had  to  wait  till  our  movements  were 
developed,  as  Hooker  intended  he  should.  And  when  Geary 
came  out  of  the  fog  on  the  left,  he  was  taken  in  rear  as  well  as 
tlank  and  part  of  his  force  was  unable  to  escape  owing  to  the 
terrible  character  of  the  ground  "a  rugged  steep,  broken 
and  rocky  and  difficult  of  passage  for  a  footman  at  leisure." 
He  fell  back  beyond  Craven's  and  made  a  stand.  ^loore  was 
here  in  line,  though  Walthall  does  not  allude  to  his  doing  any 
lighting :  and  Pettus'  part  of  a  brigade,  between  one  and  two 
o'clock,  relieved  him  for  a  while.  They  claim  that  here  Hooker's 
further  progress  was  prevented.  Clayton's  brigade  arrived 
alx)Ut  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Moore's  brigade  had  about 
twelve  hundred  ctfectivc  men.  Casualties  in  all  were  about 
two  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  thousand  captured. 
Duriuir  nearlv  all  this  while,  the  i'oix  on  the  mountain  was  so 
thick  that  nothiug  could  be  seen  a  hundred  yards  otf.  Steven- 
son's whole  command  moved  off  the  mountain  and  crossed  the 
creek  l>efore  two  and  a  half  o'clock  next  morning.  Gen. 
Moore  pays  this  tribute  to  the  bravery  of  Hooker's  men  :  "Two 
of  their  color  bearers  being  shot  down  by  our  men  in  the 
trenches  while  attempting  to  plant  their  colors  on  the  embank- 
ment.    I  have  never  seen  them   fight   with   such   daring  and 
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desperation."  These  reports  answer  to  a  certain  extent  Gen. 
Bragg's  query  in  his  official  report,  after  stating  that  Hooker's 
assault  was  met  by  one  brigade  only,  Walthall's.  "  Why  this 
command  was  not  sustained  is  yet  unexplained.  The  com- 
mander of  that  part  of  the  field,  Maj.-Gen.  Stevenson,  had 
six  brigades  at  his  disposal." 

According  to  this  testimony,  in  this  "Battle  above  the 
Clouds,"  as  Gen.  Meigs  named  it  that  day.  Hooker  was  fight- 
ing all  the  forenoon  and  driving,  in  the  fog,  with  his  force 
amounting  to  a  Corps,  onl}^  one  brigade  of  the  enemy,  though 
over  considerable  obstacles  of  ground,  and  later  in  the  day 
was  resisted  by  two  brigades  and  a  half,  when  he  halted 
his  line ;  while  in  the  battle  called  "  Wauhatchie,"  four 
rebel  brigades  were  obstinately  fighting  on  their  side 
with  every  advantage  of  positon,  and  three  little  bri- 
gades, successfully,  on  ours ;  so  successful!}^  that  it  made 
the  later  victory  easy,  and  a  natural  result ;  yet  the 
earlier  battle  is  little  known,  and  not  much  remembered, 
while  the  "Battle  of  Lookout  Mountain,"  "the  Battle  above 
the  Clouds,"  from  the  romantic  circumstances  attending  it, 
and  the  scene  it  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  troops  at  Chatta- 
nooga, will  probably  become  famous  in  history  and  Avar 
poetry,  and  "Hooker  fighting  above  the  clouds"  will  live  in 
the  poetic  legends  of  the  war  to  thrill  men,  along  with 
the  stories  of  Sheridan's  ride,  and  of  Farragut  lashed  to  the 
shrouds  of  his  fiag  shiiD.  It  takes  away,  however,  some  of 
the  poetry  that  hovers  about  the  memory  of  the  battle,  for 
one  to  stand  a  reverent  pilgrim,  as  did  this  humble  historian, 
years  after  the  battle,  on  the  mountain  slope  where  Hooker's 
heroes  fought,  and  there  read  in  staring  white  letters  on  a 
huge  rock  the  inscription  that  some  vile  compounder  of 
patent  medicine  has  had  painted  there,  "Fought,  bled,  took 
gargling  oil  and  got  well." 

By    next    morning's    dawn     the    peak   of  Lookout   had 
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been  scaled  In-  vohnitccrs  from  the  Eighth  Kentucky 
reirimcnt,  iuid  there,  on  that  bald  and  towering  crag, 
floated  proudly  through  the  mists  of  sunrise,  the  stars  and 
the  stripes,  a  flag  given  by  the  loyal  women  of  Kentucky. 
And  before  the  bright  sun  of  that  day  was  high,  Hooker's 
column  was  march! ug  over  the  deserted  and  smoking  camps 
of  the  mountain  side,  driving  the  enemy  towards  liossville, 
till  his  progress  was  stopped  for  a  few  hours,  by  the  Chatta- 
nooga Creek,  the  l)ridges  ov(>r  wiiich  had  been  l)urnt  by  the 
enemy  in  their  flight.  During  the  day,  the  l)an(l  of  the 
Thirty-Third,  with  their  usual  enterprise,  climbed  the  peak 
of  Lookout,  tf  ok  in  the  wonderful  view,  saw  seven  States, 
the  disloyal  among  them  to  I)e  soon  conquered,  and  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  scene,  played  all  the  national  airs  with  more 
than  their  accustomed  skill,  and  the  echoes  of  their  delighttul 
strains  were  heard  three  miles  away  in  Chattanooga. 

With  day  break  of  this  day,  November  25th,  the  third 
da}'  of  the  battle,  Sherman  was  in  his  saddle  with  his  staft', 
and  the  bugles  of  his  assaulting  divisions,  two  of  them  under 
Smiths,  soon  sounded  "forward".  Gen.  Corse,  one  of  his  best 
fighting  men,  was  sent  with  his  brigade,  supported  by  others, 
to  take  an  important  crest,  and  he  did  it,  and  kept  it,  though 
at  great  cost.  The  other  brigades  on  the  right  and  left  pushed 
on.  Kough  work  they  found,  and  stubborn  fighting  along 
the  wooded  hills  and  slopes  and  through  the  gorges  to  Tunnel 
Hill.  Buschbeck's  brigade,  at  Sherman's  request,  had 
remained  with  his  forces  since  it  first  made  a  junction 
with  them,  and  was  placed  on  the  right.  It  made  a  gallant 
charge  now  without  firing  a  shot,  up  an  ugly  slope  almost 
into  the  enemy's  works,  but  it  was  too  small  in  numbers  to 
stay  long.  Sherman  in  his  report  said  "The  brigade  of  Col. 
Buschbeck  l)elonging  to  the  Eleventh  Corps  *  *  fought  at  the 
Tunnel  Hill  in  connection  with  (icn.  Ewing's  division,  and 
displayed  a  courage  almost  amounting  to  rashness,  following 
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the  enemy  almost  to  the  tunnel  gorge."  But  with  all  the 
handsome  fighting,  the  progress  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Avas  slow.  The  rest  of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  during 
the  morning,  was  sent  to  re-enforee  it,  and  was  placed  on  the 
left  in  prolongation  of  Sherman's  line  to  Chickamauga  Creek, 
the  left  now  of  the  innnense  battle  field,  thirteen  miles  long. 
Just  as  the  Thirty-Third  was  marching  by  Sherman's  troops, 
Gen.  Corse  was  brought  out  of  his  fight,  Avounded,  making 
remarks,  Avith  strong  seasoning,  at  his  ill  luck.  As  fast  as 
Sherman  extended  his  left,  Bragg  sent  troops  to  confront 
it.  It  AA'as  getting  nearer  and  nearer  his  base  of  supplies  at 
Chickamauga  Station,  and  the  moA'ement  boded  so  much 
danger  to  him  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  check  it  at  any 
cost.  His  hurried  re-enforcements  AA'cre  seen  incessantly 
marching  along  the  ridge  to  the  left.  That  was  Sherman's 
success.  He  had  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  undertaking, 
and  the  hardest  fighting,  for  he  had  to  attack  AA'hat  Grant  in 
his  report  called  "The  enemy's  most  northern  and  most  vital 
part,"  —  Avhich  he  Avould  make  the  severest  struggle  to  defend, 
and  the  object  planned  Avas  to  compel  Bragg  to  Aveaken  his 
centre  and  left,  to  re-enforce  the  threatened  point.  He  Avas 
doing  it  industriously  and  fatally.  Grant  saAV  that  he  Avas. 
Watching  from  Orchard  Knob  the  progress  of  Sherman's 
battle,  and  Bragg's  movements  on  the  heights  ;  Avatching  also 
for  the  smoke  of  Hooker's  guns  on  the  right,  Avhich  came  at 
last  as  "Fijyhtino;  Joe"  Avas  driving  onto  the  ridge  from  Ross- 
ville,  though  it  had  cost  him  hours  to  build  bridges,  he  saAV 
that  the  opportunity  had  come,  and  at  near  three  o'clock  gave 
the  order  for  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  to  do  its  assigned 
part. 

Six  guns  Avere  fired  in  rapid  succession  from  Orchard 
Knob.  That  Avas  the  signal.  Promptly,  four  of  Thomas' 
divisions,  Wood's  and  Sheridan's  of  Granger's  Fourth  Corps, 
Baird's  and  Johnson's  of  Palmer's  Fourteenth  Corps,  were  in 
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line  moving  forward,  licavily  covered  ^vith  skirmishers, 
through  the  belt  of  timber  ;  soon  double  quick  over  the  plains 
swept  by  artillery  and  infantry  tire,  advancing  with  an  irre- 
sistible mass  (;f  glistening  bayonets  that  carried  the  tirst  line 
of  rifle  pits  without  a  shot ;  and  then  boundinsr  over  the 
intrenchments,  where  they  found  no  protection  from  the 
merciless  tire,  with  no  halt,  though  it  was  laid  down  in  the 
orders,  Phil  Sheridan,  and  other  commanders,  taking  the 
responsibility,  impetuously  rushing  on  with  cheers,  almost 
uncontrollable  with  success,  into  the  canister  from  thirty  guns, 
and  the  minie  balls,  colors  steadily  advancing,  over  the  second 
line  of  rifle  pits  clear  up  to  the  last,  pierced  the  enemy's  line 
in  six  places  simultaneously,  and  before  Bragg  awoke  to  his 
peril,  the  crcist  was  swarming  with  cheering  Yankees,  his 
mountain  fortress  was  taken,  his  head-quarters  in  the  saddle, 
almost  captured  at  that,  and  his  demoralized  hordes  in  full 
retreat.  All  done  in  fifty  minutes  !  Bragg's  right,  where  the 
somewhat  famous  "Pat  Cleburne"  was  fiirhting  Avith  his 
division,  held  out  for  a  while  longer,  but  it  was  soon  cleared 
out,  and  Sheridan  was  pushing  on  in  pursuit. 

The  field  of  Chickamauga  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland,  beyond  the  ridge  at  its  merc}^  and  the  great 
defeat  there  under  Kosecrans  was  brilliantly  avenged.  The 
great  three  days  battle  for  Lookout  Mountain  and  jNIission- 
ary  Ridge  Avas  over.  Night  settled  down  over  a  National 
victory,  and  the  gateway  to  the  south  was  open.  As  the 
report  came  down  and  the  result  became  realized,  the  cheers 
were  caught  up  from  hill  to  hill,  and  regiment  to  regiment, 
till  the  whole  line  for  miles  was  shouting  for  victory,  and  the 
night's  bivouac  became  noisy  and  sleepless. 

The  combined  battle  of  Sherman  and  Thomas  against 
Bragg  on  Missionary  Ridge  was  of  immense  proportions. 
Each  of  the  two  Federal  commanders  had  that  day 
al)out   thirty    thousand    men,    Bragg    had    forty     thousand, 
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entrenched  on  the  crest,  in  what  was  believed  by  iiini  to  be 
with  his  force  an  impregnublc  position,  fie  says  in  his 
report,  "Though  greatly  out-numbered,  such  was  the  strength 
of  our  position,  that  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  our  ability 
to  hold  it."  Again,  "No  satisfactory  excuse  can  possibly 
be  given  for  the  shameful  conduct  of  our  troops  on  the  left, 
in  allowing  their  line  to  be  penetrated.  The  position  was 
one  which  ought  to  have  been  held  by  a  line  of  skirmishers 
against  an}'  assaulting  column."  He  states  also,  that  the  line 
to  his  right  Avas  broken  at  the  same  time,  and  furthermore 
explains,  "A  panic,  which  I  had  never  before  witnessed, 
seemed  to  have  seized  upon  officers  and  men,  and  each  seemed 
to  be  struggling  for  his  personal  safety,  regardless  of  his 
duty  or  his  character."  These  were  veterans  that  had  fought 
bravely  in  scores  of  battles.  As  the  result  of  the  three  days 
battle,  our  armies  captured  six  thousand  prisoners,  forty 
pieces  of  artillery  and  seven  thousand  stands  of  arms.  Lost 
over  seven  hundred  killed  and  nearly  five  thousand  wounded. 

The  news  reached  Halleck  the  next  morning,  which  was 
Thanksgiving  day.  He  replied  to  Grant's  despatch,  "A  day 
of  Thanksgiving,  truly."  It  was  in  this  final  charge  that  the 
color  sergeant  was  mortally  wounded,  says  Gen.  Howard, 
who  answered,  when  they  asked  him  where  he  was  hurt, 
"Almost  up,  sir."  "I  mean  in  what  part  of  your  body,"  said 
his  inquirer,  "Almost  up  to  the  top."  "Yes,"  said  he,  looking 
at  his  ugly  wound.  "That  is  what  did  it,  I  was  almost  up,  but 
for  that  I  should  have  reached  the  top."  He  reached  the 
heights,  but  not  of  this  world. 

When  Thanksgiving  Day  dawned,  the  Eleventh  Corps 
crossed  the  Chickamauga  in  the  fog  to  join  in  the 
pursuit.  The  road  was  lined  with  abandoned  wagons, 
caissons,  arms  and  ammunition,  and  evidences  of  the  rebel 
fliffht.  Chickamauffa  Station  was  a  scene  of  desolation  — 
piles  of  corn  and  meal,  pontoons  and  abandoned  gun  carriages 
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were  Iiiirning,  iind  jiU  ul)oiit  were  masses  of  army  wrecks, — 
thousands  of  bushels  of  corn,  flour  and  beans,  hickily 
unconsumed,  became  a  prize  for  the  empty  supply  trains,  and 
for  men  :iiu1  horses.  Before  Greysville  Davis'  division 
encountered  the  rcl)el  rear  guard,  and  a  brief  fight  ensued, 
Von  Steinwehr's  division  in  support ;  but  the  rebels  gave 
wnv,  and  next  morning  that  not  over-fjrown  village  was 
entered.  Hooker  was  pushing  on  vigorously,  and  had  a  hard 
fight  with  the  enemy  at  Ringgold.  The  orders  for  the  Eleventh 
Corps  were  to  push  on  through  Parker's  Gap,  which  turned 
Kinggold  and  helped  Hooker ;  and  there  with  two  brigades 
under  Col.  Orland  Smith,  one  his  own,  the  other  of  Schurz's 
division,  to  strike  the  railroad  from  Dalton  to  Cleveland  and 
tear  up  a  section.  At  Red  Clay  Station  a  fcAV  hours  were 
devoted  to  this  pleasant  diversion,  and  soon  three  miles  of 
sleepers  were  reduced  to  fire  wood,  and  the  rails  to  old  junk. 
There  being  no  further  use  for  cars  and  the  depot,  they  were 
of  course  burned.  Neither  Longstreet  nor  Bragg  could  now 
get  any  comfort  from  that  railroad.  It  was  midnight  when 
the  regiment  arrived  back  into  bivouac  at  Parker's  Gap,  after 
twenty-seven  miles  march,  and  the  exercise  on  the  railroad 
track.  Here  its  esteemed  old  division  commander.  Von 
Steinwehr,  was  forced  by  sickness  to  leave.  Buschbeck  tem- 
porarily succeeded. 

THE    IJELIF.F    OF    BURNSIDE    AT    KNOXVILLE. 

In  the  moment  of  victory.  Grant's  first  thought,  as  in  the 
anxious  week  of  preparation,  was  of  Burnside  belcagured  in 
Knoxvillc,  and  how  many  days  he  could  possibly  hold  out. 
Couriers  and  staft'  oflScers  were  despatched  from  time  to  time 
to  beg  him  to  hold  out.  The  old  soldier  had  no  notion  of 
giving  in  to  trifles.  But  his  rations  Avcrc  getting  low,  he 
answered  Grant  that  they  would  last  only  till  Dec.  3d.     So 
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time  was  precious,  no  more  could  be  wasted  in  torturing 
Bragg,  and  the  column  for  relief  was  instantly  headed  in  the 
other  direction.  Granger  had  been  started  before  the  pursuit 
was  over.  A  day's  rest  by  Parker's  Gap  in  the  rain  and  mud, 
and  the  march  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  began  ;  without  wagons  or 
supplies,  many  shoeless,  without  knapsacks  or  l)lankets,  in  most 
of  theregiments,  and  the  Thirty-Third  among  the  rest ;  those 
articles  of  luxury  (except  in  the  matter  of  carrying  them) 
having  been  ordered  to  be  deposited  at  Fort  Wood,  upon  the 
theory  of  participating  thereabouts  in  a  short  review,  which 
review  ended  in  the  three  days  battle  and  pursuit.  Cold 
nights  had  come,  but  Burnside  was  in  trouble  —  forward. 
The  first  day's  march  was  to  Cleveland,  where  the  different 
divisions  of  the  Eleventh,  Fourth,  Fifteenth  and  Davis'  of  the 
Fourteenth  Corps  met,  Sherman  in  chief  command.  Granger 
who  had  been  in  command,  was  too  slow,  Grant  thought,  and 
the  great  commander  would  trust  now  only  his  great  lieutenant. 
He  needed,  too,  all  Sherman's  troops,  including  Davis'  divi- 
sion, and  they  marched  with  alacrity,  though  as  Sherman  says, 
"stripped  for  the  fight,  with  l)ut  a  single  blanket  or  coat  per 
man,  from  myself  to  the  private  included."  The  next  day's 
march  was  to  Charlestown  on  the  Hiawassee,  where  the  rebel 
cavalry  had  left  the  broken  pontoon  bridge  swinging  in  the 
stream,  boats  stove  in,  and  trestles  of  the  railroad  bridge 
thrown  down.  But  versatile  Yankees  grappled  with  destruc- 
tion and  it  succumbed.  Before  the  night  was  over  the  rail- 
road bridge  was  jjassable,  and  at  next  morning's  light,  the 
first  of  December,  troops  and  artillery  were  crossing  and  on 
their  way  to  Athens,  with  two  days  of  rebel  rations  saved  from 
burning  cars  which  furnished  a  timely  variety  to  living  off  the 
country.  The  exciting  report  that  Longstreet's  attack  on 
Fort  Saunders  was  repulsed,  came  in  here.  Then  up  at  day- 
break again,  as  usual,  and  off,  the  advance  skirmishing  with 
the    enemy's    cavalry   through    Sweet   Water,    where  Long's 
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brigade  of  cavalry  pushed  on  to  seize  the  bridge  ahead,  if 
they  might  tiud  any  of  it  left ;  then  through  Phihidelphia,  not 
much  resembling  its  namesake,  and  at  nightfall  after  a  weary 
march  into  l)ivouac  near  Loudoji.  The  next  morning,  not 
unexpectedly,  revealed  no  bridge  at  that  town,  over  the 
broad  Tennessee  ;  pontoons  were  cut  loose  in  the  river,  the 
solid  stone  piers  of  the  railroad  bridge  were  standing  naked 
and  desolate  in  the  eddying  Avaters,  Avhich  were  choked  up 
with  dilapidated  locomotives  and  freight  cars  full  of  soaked 
oonnnissary  stores  and  ammunition.  Deserted  redoubts  on 
the  town  side  were  soon  occupied  by  our  artillery,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  few  squads  of  hostile  cavalry  on  the  other 
side  was  ample  excuse  for  opening  lire,  and  the  artillery  pro- 
ceeded to  bang  away  with  great  ra[)idity  and  vigor,  all  to 
announce  to  Burnside,  if  the  noise  should  perchance  I'cach  his 
ears,  that  the  relieving  army  was  at  hand.  The  river  at 
Loudon  was  nearly  two  thousand  feet  wide.  It  began  to  be 
realized  more  and  more  that  there  was  not  enough  of  bridge 
left  from  which  to  build  a  new  one,  in  season  for  Burnside,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  ott' east  and  see  what  ^ 
could  be  done  with  the  little  Tennessee.  Only  one  day  of 
Burnside's  rations  remained,  he  was  forty  miles  off,  it  was 
necessary  to  notify  him  that  relief  Mas  at  hand,  so  Capt. 
Audenreid,  Sherman's  handsome  staff  officer,  was  started  off  at 
midnight  with  orders  to  Col.  Long  of  the  cavalry,  to  "push 
into  Knoxville  at  whatever  cost  of  life  and  horse-flesh,"  and  to 
accompany  him.  They  accomplished  the  task.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  enemy  at  Loudon,  two  or  three  dozen  wagons 
had  lost  only  the  spokes  out  of  their  wheels  ;  they  were  pru- 
dently repaired  and  taken  along  by  Howard's  column,  loaded 
with  plank  from  the  depot  to  Davis'  ford,  where  a  New 
York  regiment  soon  strung  the  wagons  across  the  stream, 
a  thousand  feet  in  width,  covered  them  with  the  planks  as 
far  as  they  went,  and  for  the  rest  the  loyal  people  helped 
cheerfully  to  pull  the  boards  off  their  own  barns. 
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All  the  way  up  that  fertile  and  beautiful  valley  of  East 
Tennessee  the  thrifty  and  loyal  inhabitants  received  the 
defenders  of  the  old  flag  with  hearty  greetings  and  demonstra- 
tions of  friendship,  in  marked  contrast  to  many  a  discour- 
aging march  through  sullen  towns  and  hamlets  in  Virginia. 
Guides  were  ready  to  show  every  road  and  ford  that  led  to 
the  enemy's  position,  and  here  they  even  pulled  down  their 
own  buildings,  all  for  the  glorious  cause.  The  bridge  com- 
pleted, Howard's  Corps  crossed  next  morning,  wiiile  Sher- 
man's men,  further  up,  were  crossing  over  abridge  constructed 
out  of  "the  late  town  of  Morgantown,"  as  Sherman  records 
it.  Twenty  miles  march  brought  the  Eleventh  Corps  to 
Louisville,  not  so  well  known  to  fame,  certainly,  as  the 
Kentucky  city.  Here  an  enterprising  lad  just  from  Knoxville 
brought  the  news  to  Gen.  Howard  that  Longstreet  was  in  full 
retreat.  He  had  carried  despatches  of  a  post  commander  to 
Gen.  Burnside,  which  his  plucky  sister  had  travelled  eighteen 
miles  through  the  enemy's  lines  and  over  the  Tennessee  at 
night  to  get  to  him.  The  rebel  general  had  heard  of  the 
disaster  to  his  chief — that  Sherman  was  upon  him,  and  after 
making  one  more  fierce  attempt  found  the  time  had  come  to 
leave,  and  did  leave  on  the  4th  of  December.  Sherman  it  is 
reported,  thought  a  stern  chase  was  a  long  one  and  a  hard  one 
for  his  bare-footed  and  blanketless  troops,  and  at  once  halted 
those  that  Burnside  no  longer  asked  for,  sparing  them  even 
the  dozen  miles'  march  to  Knoxville  merely  to  participate  in 
the  rejoicings  of  victory ;  and  that  Sunday,  Dec.  6th,  was  a 
day  of  rest  to  tired  men,  in  the  quiet  woods  and  fields  of  the 
Holston  Valley ;  while  Sherman  and  Granger  and  their  staffs 
only,  rode  to  see  Burnside.  He  had  made  so  gallant  a 
defence  of  the  town  and  Fort  Saunders,  that  Congress  after- 
ward passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  and  his  men,  and 
President  Lincoln  appointed  a  day  of  Thanksgiving.  Only 
Granger's   Corps   was   left   with   Burnside,   now  relieved  by 
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Gen.  J,  G.  Foster  (it  does  not  appear  why)  ;  and  on  Monday 
of  the  second  week  in  December  the  return  march  of  the  rest 
of  Sherman's  column  began.  Back  over  the  same  roads  and 
through  the  same  towns,  over  the  bridge  of  wagons  at  Davis' 
ford,  and  over  the  bridge  at  Charlestown,  again  burned  and 
again  repaired.  The  easy  marches  favored  the  shoeless  and 
l)lee(ling  feet,  but  there  was  not  much  help  for  the  blanket- 
less.  Living  from  oft' the  country  proved  a  comparative  success 
in  that  region.  The  mills  were  kept  rumiing  night  and  day, 
grinding  the  wheat  and  corn  that  the  people  l)rought  in  in 
abundance.  Sheep  and  cattle  were  plenty.  Roasted  wheat 
made  a  fair,  if  harmless  substitute  for  cottee,  when  sweetened 
with  the  indigenous  sorghum,  and  mush  and  sorghum  were  a 
feature  of  the  journey  long  to  be  remembered.  At  Cleve- 
land, though,  the  familiar  ration  of  hard-tack  and  coffee  was 
greeted  as  an  old  friend.  Likewise  the  knapsacks,  which 
Capt.  Walker,  formerly  the  quarter-master,  now  convalescent, 
Avas  ordered,  as  an  expert  with  mule  trains,  to  transport  to 
the  regiment.  All  the  misery  they  had  caused  in  the  long 
journey  from  Lynnfield  was  now  forgotten  in  the  comforts 
they  contained. 

The  exploration  of  McDonald's  Gap  in  the  darkness  of 
night  in  the  mud  and  up  and  down  the  steep  and  slippery 
slopes,  the  roads  l)locked  up  with  wagons,  did  not,  of  itself, 
furnish  many  attractions  ;  it  was  too  much  like  Virginia  mud 
marches.  But  the  men  came  out  jolly  and  the  buglers  play- 
ful to  the  last  degree.  All  the  calls  known  and  unknown 
were  taken  up  in  the  diftV'rent  regiments  and  were  echoing 
al)out  the  hills,  "lie  down,"  "strike  tents,"  "taps,"  "forward," 
"reveille,"  all  at  the  same  time  in  the  direst  discord,  until  the 
ni(iiiiit:iiii  iiiiist  have  l)een  utterly  bewildered  if  it  was  at  all 
posted  in  tactics.  The  men  tired  by  the  march  over  the 
execrable  roads,  soaked  in  the  rain  and  heavy  with  the  mud, 
laughed    and   shouted   and   picked   up   the    refrain    as    they 
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trudged  along,  "Who  would  not  be  a  soldier?"  The  men  in 
the  German  division  who  got  loeated  for  a  bivouac,  built  their 
fires,  got  their  coffee  cooking  and  themselves  dry  and  then 
were  suddenly  driven  away  to  carry  out  somebody's  system, 
out  of  the  soldiers'  elysium  into  the  outer  darkness  and  mud 
and  rain  again  —  did  not  regard  that  as  so  good  a  joke  as  did 
the  regiments  which  got  their  fires.  The  Thirty-Third  was 
not  one  of  the  lucky  ones,  and  their  ))ivouac  was  with  the 
rest  of  the  brigade,  all  huddled  together  in  the  soaked  and 
slimy  bottom,  stretched  on  rails,  piles  of  crossed  sticks,  old 
gates  and  other  devices  for  defeating  the  mud.  There  was 
great  rtgoicing,  and  exuberance  of  spirits  when  the  Corps 
passed  through  Chattanooga,  and  over  into  the  valley  again, 
and  the  regiment  neared  its  old  camp,  where  Quarter-master 
Charles  B.  Walker  hung  out  the  latch  string,  so  to  speak,  at 
the  old  quarters,  with  the  wagons  and  blankets  and  overcoats, 
new  shoes  and  supplies.  It  seemed  like  home  again.  The 
journey,  since  the  regiment  had  left,  beginning  with  the  great 
battle,  had  been  three  weeks  long,  and  a  matter  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles  on  foot,  mostly  bare  foot  at  that. 

Capt. 'Graves  was  soon  ordered  to  lay  out  a  new  camp  at 
the  foot  of  Raccoon  Ridge,  a  mile  or  two  away,  after  the 
most  approved  army  style  —  not  with  the  pretentious  spaces 
prescribed  in  the  army  regulations,  for  these  would  have 
stretched  our  army  there  over  the  whole  State  of  Georgia, 
which  we  did  not  then  happen  to  occupy.  In  this  camp,  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain,  in  the  stubble  land  open 
to  the  warm  winter  sun  of  Southern  Tennessee,  the  regiment 
proceeded  to  build  its  log  huts,  spread  over  them  the  old  flies, 
the  same  roofs  that  had  served  them  at  Stafford  C.  H., 
Virginia,  the  year  before,  built  their  fire  places,  and  were 
soon  settled  in  winter  quarters,  while  their  commanders. 
Hooker,  Howard  and  Buschbeck  were  encamped  in  the 
mansions    of  the    natives,   near   by.      Not   perhaps  as  much 
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architectural  achievement  was  attempted  in  this  winter's 
camp,  or  such  hivish  waste  of  labor  and  time  made  in  details 
and  decoration  as  in  the  pleasantly  remembered  and  luxurious 
settlement  at  Stafford.  But  they  were  comfortable  quarters, 
nevertheless,  and  here  the  regiment  spent  the  winter  in  quiet 
retirement,  free  from  the  excitements  of  active  campaigns, 
with  no  one  to  molest  them,  or  make  them  afraid.  It  is  true 
they  were  tired  at  once,  when  they  went  foraging  beyond 
AVauhntchie,  trespassing  on  farm  ^ards  which  some  rebel 
force  was  carefully  guarding  for  itself;  but  they  were  not 
required  to  be  badly  exposed,  and  the  crack  of  the  rifle  was 
rather  a  pleasant  variation. 

Drills,  tours  of  picket  duty  and  occasional  parades, 
divided  the  time,  which  sometimes  hung  heavy,  when  there 
was  no  news  from  home.  Camp  yarns,  games,  tricks,  ingen- 
ious "sells,"  so  called,  where  the  conmiodity  sold  was  some 
victimized  comrade,  and  the  purchaser  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, were  of  course  in  order.  Occasional  parties  were  given 
to  the  favored  officers  of  the  regiment  by  the  fair  j'ellow  girl 
Avho  lived  at  the  log  house  on  the  Kelley's  Ferry  road,  where 
were  gathered  until  late  hours  beauty  and  chivalry,  and  the 
lamps,  or  rather  tallow  candles,  shone  on  fair  women  (three 
or  four  white  and  black)  and  brave  men  (in  great  preponder- 
ance,) and  there  was  music.  Smith's  or  Hazard's,  and  dancing 
with  such  partners,  male  or  female,  as  the  scarcity  of  popula- 
tion permitted.  There  was  rare  fun  often  at  the  division 
quartermaster's,  where  the  species  of  dancing  known  as  the 
gander  dance,  i)ermitted  more  freedom  and  relaxation  from 
dignity  than  in  the  mixed  assemblies  at  the  other  resort. 
There  were  occasional  festivities  at  Sutler  Trainer's,  where 
Kcllinger's  songs  beguiled  the  hours,  and  that  new  beverage 
known  as  "  wooden  hoop  beer,"  chased  dull  care  away,  some 
times,  rapidly.  Of  course,  there  were  party  calls  to  make 
and    the   regiment  was  always  gallant  whether  in  battle  or 
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ill  social  life  mvay  from  home.  One  tlcvotetl  officer  i)roved 
his  gallantry  in  both  senses  by  climbing  the  solitary  mountain 
paths  many  a  dark  night  carrying  sweets  in  his  hand  (in  a 
jug)  and  candles  in  his  pocket  for  the  firm  friend,  who,  in 
grateful  exchange  often  visited  the  camp  with  fresh  eggs  for 
his  mess.  A  dwelling  on  the  bank  of  the  river  over  the 
mountain  was  a  favorite  resort  of  many  in  the  regiment. 

Other  things  occupied  attention.  Kershaw  had  a  smart 
trade  about  that  region,  in  second-hand  shirts,  tea  and  coffee, 
etc.  Major  Lawrence  with  a  skillful  nine  selected  from 
Hooker's  body  guard,,  challenged  the  regiment  to  match  them 
ill  a  manly  game  of  base  ball,  and  his  nine  got  worsted. 
The  New  York  regiment  threw  down  the  alove  with  a  like 
result.  The  champion  Sharon  bo^'s  knew  a  thing  or  two 
about  base  ball,  which  they  had  learned  in  contests  with  the 
laurelled  Massapoags  at  home. 

In  Februaiy,  the  band  by  a  series  of  skilful  serenades  to 
all  the  principal  general  officers,  and  with  their  never  failing 
enterprise,  Amasa  Glover  interviewing  in  person  everybody 
who  made  an  indorsement,  obtained  a  combined  furlough  for 
thirty  days,  and  joyfully  left  for  old  Massachusetts.  At 
Nashville  they  serenaded  their  former  colonel,  whose  head- 
quarters were  still  in  bed  in  a  rebel  cavaliy  general's  mansion, 
and  the  familiar  airs  were  next  to  a  glimpse  of  home.  At 
Louisville,  Ky.,  they  gave  a  serenade  to  Gen.  Grant's  chief 
quarter-master  ;  it  was  the  price  of  a  special  car  through  to  Bos- 
ton. In  the  principal  cities  on  the  route  they  serenaded,  or 
played  for  somebody,  and  were  always  hospitably  entertained. 
They  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Boston,  then  into  North 
Bridgwater,  New  Bedford  and  Lowell,  concertising  in  the  last 
three.  The  furlough  flew  away,  the  band  was  soon  back  in 
Lookout  Valley,  and  Smith,  the  leader,  was  presented  on 
arrival  by  Gen.  Howard  and  staff  with  a  fine  silver  cornet 
trimmed  with  gold.  Gold  and  silver  were  not  too  good  for  his 
playing. 
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Meanwhile,  chiinjrcs  occurred  amoiiij  tlie  commanders  and 
in  the  officers  of  the  regiment.  The  beloved  and  estimable 
Col.  Orland  Smith,  a  gallant,  just  and  considerate  brigade 
commander,  resigned  and  left  the  service,  and  Col.  James 
Wood,  jr.,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Sixth  New  York, 
came  into  command  in  his  stead.  Chaplain  Cushman  succeeded 
Chaplain  Foster  of  our  regiment,  made  captain  of  North  Caro- 
lina volunteers,  colored.  Captain  Geo.  M.  Walker  resigned 
and  went  home  to  the  general  regret  of  the  regiment.  Good 
and  faithful  Major  Lamson  resigned,  to  go  home  and  die,  and 
Capt.  Doane,  who  had  been  re-appointed  to  the  regiment  as 
captain,  took  the  majority.     Turner  became  captain. 

In  April,  when  the  trailing  arbutus  was  peeping  up  out  of 
the  leaves  and  mosses  in  sunny  spots,  with  its  fragrant  pink 
blossoms,  and  the  early  flowers  were  showing  themselves  on 
that  mountain  side,  the  famous  dinner  was  given  in  the 
regimental  parlors,  to  wit,  the  hospital  tent  boarded  up,  to 
Col.  Duston  and  his  officers  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth 
Illinois,  in  return  for  a  similar  entertainment  to  the  officers  of 
ours.  The  decorations  dazzled  all  eyes.  Tallow  candles 
glared  and  melted  in  profusion  ;  flowers  bloomed  in  pickle 
bottles ;  cutlery,  crockery  and  glassware  were  sometimes  of 
improvised  patterns,  but  eff*ective  —  and  the  tal)les  groaned 
with  boiled,  roasted  and  fried  ham,  in  fact,  hog  in  every 
shape ;  actual  mince  pies  and  varieties  of  pastry,  all  flanked 
by  a  barrel  or  two  of  ale  ;  whether  "wooden  hooped"  is  not 
on  record.  "The  elephant  and  the  giant"  were  introduced  to 
amuse  the  audience.     That  dinner  was  long  remembered. 

And  so  with  good  cheer  and  merriment,  to  drive  away  the 
homesickness  and  the  ennui,  the  winter  wore  away,  and  the 
spring  came.  The  mud  began  to  dry  up,  and  the  season 
raj)idly  api)roached  which  every  one  knew  would  bring  lively 
work.     It  certainly  did  when  it  came. 


CIIAPTEK  y. 


THE    CAMPAIGN'    TO    ATLANTA, 

The  Eeorganizaliou  in  the  Spring  of  18(14.  Sliernian's  Preparations  for  His  Grand 
Colunni.  The  !March  lo  Buzzard's  Koost  and  Attack  of  the  Position.  The 
Turning  of  Dalton.  The  Battle  of  Kesaca.  March  to  Cassville,  Halt,  and 
General  Rest.  Part  of  the  Second  Jlassachusetts  Goes  Home.  March  into  the 
Wilderness  of  Georgia.  The  Battle  of  New  Hope  Church.  Allatoona  Pass 
Flanked.  Enemy's  Artillery  Throwing  Old  Junk.  Lieutenant-General  Bishop 
Polk  Deceases.  The  Fight  at  Kulp's  Farm,  and  Attack  of  the  Intreuehments 
of  Kenesaw  Mountain.  Again  "Coming  'Round  on"  the  Enemy's  "Eends." 
Atlanta  in  Sight.  Great  Kiglit  "Wheel  Towards  It.  Exit  Johnsoii.  Enter  Hood. 
The  Battles  of  Peach  Tree  Creek  and  Atlanta.  Good-Bye  to  Joe  Hooker. 
Siege  of  Atlanta.  Last  Flank  Movement  via  "Lick  Skillet."  The  Mayor 
Surrenders  the  City.  General  Jubilee.  The  Second  and  Thirty-Third  Massa- 
chusetts and  One  Hundred  and    Eleventh  Pennsylvania  on  Duty   in  Atlanta. 

With  the  opening  of  the  spring  of  18G4,  began  a  new 
era  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Grant,  the  successful  coin- 
maiider  in  the  AVest,  had  been  made  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  "The  successor  of  Washington,"  as  Sher- 
man wrote  him,  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  in 
the  tield.  The  great  armies  in  the  East  and  the  AVest  had 
now  what  they  never  had  before,  one  head,  and  under  the 
orders  of  one  controlling  mind,  in  the  one  general  plan  for 
the  spring  campaign,  were  to  move  together  down  onto  the 
rebellion. 

Sherman  succeeded  Grant  in  command  of  the  Military 
Division  of  the  INIississippi,  and  now  had  under  him  his  own 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  commanded  by  Maj.-Gen.  James  B. 
McPherson,  consisting  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  which  had 
helped  to  fight  the  Battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  the  Sixteenth 
and    Seventeenth   Corps,    most   of  both    being    still    on    the 
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]Missi.ssi[)i)i  River;  the  Arinv  of  the  (/iiiiihcrland,  loinniaiuli'd 
1»\'  Tlioiiias,  roii.si.stinir  of  the  Fourth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  and 
Foiii'teenth  Corps  ;  and  the  Armv  of  the  Ohio,  in  East  Teiiues- 
soc,  commanded  by  Mnj.-Gen.  John  M.  Sehofield,  avIio  had 
succeeded  Foster,  consisting  now  only  of  the  Twenty-Third 
C'ori)s,  a  part  of  lim-nside's  former  command,  the  Ninth  Corps, 
having  returned  to  the  East  and  was  being  reorganized  under 
him.  Out  of  these  Armies,  Sherman  in  the  plan  for  the  new 
campaign  was  to  organize  an  Army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men  to  move  down  from  Chattanooga.  lie  took  fifty  thousand 
from  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  thirty-fi\e  thousand  from 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  fifteen  thousand  from  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio,  retaining  the  separate  organizations  and 
their  commanders,  and  left  the  balance  of  the  troops  in  these 
Armies  to  hold  the  territory  of  the  separati"  Departments. 
The  forces  selected  for  the  tield  were  to  constitute  three 
columns  to  co-operate  under  his  chief  connnand.  In  the 
reorganization  which  took  })lace,  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Corps  were  (,'onsolidated  into  one,  called  the  'Iwi-nti^th,  unih-r 
Hooker.  Gen.  Howard  of  the  former  was  ])ut  in  connnand 
of  the  Fourth,  vice  Granger,  and  Slocum  of  the  Twelfth  was 
assiirned  a  command  at  Vicksburg.  The  new  Twentieth 
Corps  had  three  divisions  for  the  field  :  the  first  under  Brig.- 
CJen.  A.  S.  Williams,  second  under  lirig.-Gen.  d.  W.  Geary, 
and  the  Third  under  Maj.-Gen.  Dan'l  Hutterticld,  Hooker's  late 
chief  of  stair.  Smith's  brigade,  com[)()sed  as  l)efore  of  tlfe 
Fifty-Fifth  and  Seventy-Third  Ohio,  Thirty-Third  Mass.  and 
One  IIumlr('(l  and  rhirty-Sixth  N.  \  ..  with  the  addition  now 
oi"  the  Tw  eiity-Sixlh  \\'is.,  the  whole  under  coiiniiand  of  Col. 
dames  ^\'ood,  jr.,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Sixth  N.'^'. 
was  the  third  brigade,  third  division  :  while  the  Second  Mass., 
the  only  other  Mass.  regiment  in  the  \\'est,  was  in  the  second 
bi'igade,  lirst  division. 

.\s  soon  as  Slivrman   liad  selected   his  connnands  for  the 
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forwai'tl  movement,  he  took  immediate  steps  to  concentrate 
them,  and  ceaselessly  and  vigorously  made  pr('i)arali()ns  to 
have  them  in  readiness.  A  hundred  locomotives  were  kept 
at  work  day  and  night  for  weeks,  whirling  trains  of  rations 
and  supplies  into  Chattanooga.  And  when  the  order  to  move, 
from  the  great  captain  now  in  the  East,  flashed  along  the 
wires  in  the  beginning  of  May,  he  promptly  started  for  his 
antagonist,  now  Gen.  »[oseph  E.  Johnston,  Avho  was  in  com- 
mand of  Bragg's  Army,  Bragg  having  been  relieved  by  the 
rebel  o^overnment  soon  after  the  battles  about  Chattanoo":a. 
It  had  fallen  back  to  Dalton,  about  thirty  nn'les,  where  it  had 
wintered.  It  numbered  about  forty-tivc  thousand  men. 
Badeau  says  that  Grant  during  the  winter  had  written  to 
Halleck  that  the  next  line  to  secure  should  l)e  "that  from 
Chattanooga  to  Mobile,  Montgomer^^  and  Atlanta  being  the 
important  intermediate  points."  Sherman  says  the  only 
orders  he  received  from  Grant  were  contained  in  the  letter 
which  he  gives,  in  which  Grant  says,  "You  I  propose  to  move 
against  Johnston's  Army  to  break  it  up,  and  to  get  into  the 
interior  of  the  enemy's  country  as  far  as  you  can,  inflicting  all 
the  damage  you  can  against  their  war  resoin'ces.  I  do  not 
propose  to  lay  down  for  you  a  plan  of  camijaigii,  l)ut  simp)}- 
to  lay  down  the  work  it  is  desirabh;  to  have  done,  and  leave 
you  free  to  execute  it  in  3'our  own  way."  Grant  knew  his 
man, — the  country  was  soon  to  know  him.  Next  to  Sherman, 
Grant  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  Sherman's  Army  com- 
manders, he  had  selected  them  all. 

The  writer  does  not  attempt  to  describe  the  complicated 
operations  of  the  different  columns  in  Sherman's  campaigns 
from  this  on.  He,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "^Memoirs," 
describes  them  so  vividly  and  satisfactorily,  that  nothing  remains 
to  be  supplied,  as  to  the  general  movements,  if  any  one  were 
to  attempt  to  supplement  his  description.  The  writer  simply 
tries  to  give  enough  of  the  general  movements,  to  ex})lain 
Avhere  the  Thirtv-Third  comes  in. 
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( )n  tlu' iiioriiiiiir  of  -May  '2i\,  icvoillc  in  the  'I'hii  ty-Tliird 
Ava.s  at  tliree  oVlock,  ami  toon  at'ter  siiurisc  the  winter  camp 
watj  ahandonod  with  all  it.s  exhausted  luxuries,  the  extra 
elothinir  was  earefnlly  stored,  never  to  he  seen  ai^ain,  and  the 
niareh  heiran.  It  led  I'rom  the  familiar  Lookout  Valley, 
the  winti'r's  home,  around  l>y  the  steep  hill,  which  the  leiri- 
mcjnt's  ijr.dlautrv  and  tiie  loss  of  some  of  its  bravest  blood  had 
won ;  up  over  the  road,  along  the  steep  side  of  Lookout 
Mountain  where  Hooker's  veterans  fought  above  the  clouds, 
under  the  frowning  Palisades,  and  the  crags  of  the  high 
l)eak  near  Craven's,  where  the  lookout  Avas  a  wonderfid  one, 
the  broad  ribbon  of  the  Tennessee,  and  Chattanooga  with  its 
irirdle  of  earth  works  far  below,  and  to  the  south-Avest  a  mar- 
velous  stretch  of  mountain  ridges  running  through  four  States, 
"where  the  gateway  to  "the  date  City,"  Atlanta,  was  to  be 
found.  Then  the  march  was  on  down  across  the  valley  of 
the  Chattanooga  Creek,  through  Kossville  Gap  in  the  Mission- 
ary Ridge  near  the  old  house  of  John  Ross,  the  Cherokee 
Chief,  then  passing  over  the  great  battle  tield  of  Chicka- 
mtuiga,  "river  of  death,"  truly  as  it  means  in  Cherokee,  with 
its  woods  riddled  with  bullets,  and  its  silent  mounds  of  dead, 
into  bivouac  at  length  among  the  tires  of' the  united  division 
at  Lee  and  Gordon's  mill.  Then  crossing  the  west  Chicka- 
mauga  Creek,  on,  in  tlu;  next  few  days  marches  into  its 
valley  over  the  Chickamauga  Hills  to  Pleasant  (irove,  below 
Ivinggold,  and  around  about  through  Xickajack  VallcA',  the 
landscapes  beautiful  with  the  bloom  and  rich  with  the  wealth 
ol"  sunnner,  Xwvs  and  shrubs  ffor<;cous  with  blossoms,  the  air 
redolent  of  i)erfume  and  tilled  with  the  hum  of  bees  and  the 
songs  of  myriads  of  birds,  the  regiment  foraging  occasionally 
for  stray  chickens;  following  the  crowded  track  of  other 
divisions  through  (iordon's  Gap,  over  Taylor's  Ridge  by 
Gordon's  Springs,  on  through  Dog  Wood  A'alley,  the  valley 
of  the    East    Chickaniau"'a    Crei-k,    to    near    Pi'zzard's  Roost 
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Mountain.  Next  on  what  seemed  to  be  a  reconnoisancc  with 
the  rest  of  the  brigade,  to  Buzzard's  Roost  Gap  in  the  Rocky 
Face  Mountains,  encountering  the  outposts  of  Johnston's 
Army.  The  first  scream  of  a  shell  here  over  the  heads  of  the 
band,  convinced  the  new  chaplain,  Cushman,  that  war  as  ex- 
perienced in  Sherman's  army,  was  not  suited  to  his  calling, 
and  he  left.  The  next  day,  May  9th,  the  regiment  was  skir- 
mishing Avith  the  Seventy-Third  Ohio  into  the  gap,  frowning 
guns  being  on  every  diif  and  in  every  crevice  up  to  the  very 
top  of  the  high  precipitous  mountain,  and  the  narrow  valley 
of  Mill  Creek  bcino-  submerged  with  water;  the  artillery  of  the 
Fourteenth  Corps  assisting  on  one  side,  and  the  guns  of 
Geary's  division,  led  on  now  In-  Buschbeck's  brigade,  l)oom- 
ing  away  in  Dug  Gap;  all  this  demonstration,  including 
the  reconnoisancc,  being  parts  of  a  feigned  attack  to  detain 
Johnston,  while  McPherson's  Arniy  was  hurrying  on  by  flank 
marches  at  the  right  to  gain  the  enemy's  rear;  "Uncle  Bill\'," 
as  his  soldiers  loved  to  call  him,  not  proposing  to  attack  in 
front,  a  pass  in  the  mountains  that  such  a  soldier  as  Johnston 
had  been  six  months  fortifying. 

When  relieved  by  a  brigade  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps  from 
gallant  duty  here  at  Buzzard's  Roost,  the  Thirtv-Third  was 
solemnly  marched  to  be  inspected  by  the  rebel  \vidow  Haynes, 
in  her  door-^'ard,  to  see  whether  the  regiment  was  Avearing,  as 
she  alleged,  her  stolen  chemises  and  drawers.  But  it  Avas  not, 
fortunately.  She  had  mistaken,  as  it  turned  out  the  "83""  of 
another  regiment,  on  the  caps  of  the  thieves,  for  "33." 
The  regiment  marched  back  scattering  imprecations  by  the 
Avayside,  and  came  into  camp  to  the  lively  airs  of  the 
"Rogues'  march"  and  "Oh  dear,  Avhat  can  the  matter  be," 
played  by  the  band  in  its  best  style,  as  pieans  of  triumph. 
Ample  foraging  among  the  widow's  live  stock  Avas  promised 
as  a  sAveet  revenge.  The  rain  prevented  it  that  dav,  and  the 
next  —  Avith  Avar's  common  fortune,  the  regiment  Avas  march- 
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ing  with  its  Corp.s,  inik's  awny  IVoni  tlio  widow's  hen  roosts, 
in  the  track  of  MoPlicrsou's  Army,  through  Snake  Creek 
Gap,  following  on  for  a  day  or  two,  troops  and  .sluggish  trains 
of  supplies  Mild  artillery,  corduroying  roads,  which  the  rains 
iiKuh'  rcsciiihjc  the  familiar  ones  of  Vir«:inia,  and  which 
almost  engulfed  crippled  wagons  and  caissons.  At  length 
it  emerged  with  the  rest  of  its  column  in  Sugar  \'alley,  and 
so  Dalton  was  turned  without  a  hattle.  The  flanking  cam- 
paign had  hegun.  Jolmston's  Army,  however,  had  l)een  ahle 
to  fall  back  in  season,  and  was  in  and  around  Resaea  confront- 
ing ours.  Howard's  Corps  pushed  on  down  the  railroatl  after 
him.  It  was  fondly  hoped  by  Sherman  that  MePhersoii 
would  >iii[)iise  Resaea  and  secure  the  river  and  the  roads  to 
the  rear  so  that  Joe  Johnston  could  be  bairired,  and  the 
gallant  Audenried  of  Shermtin's  stafl'  had  ridden  as  hard  as 
he  did  into  Knoxville,  all  one  night,  and  liespattered  his 
handsome  person  with  nuid,  to  learn  if  the  commander's 
plans  had  succeeded.  Resaea  was  surprised,  a  handful  of  our 
men  crossed  the  railroad,  but  McPherson  or  Gen.  Dodge, 
the  commander  of  his  leading  Corps,  had  been  over  cautions  and 
fallen  back,  though  only  a  division  held  the  town,  and  there 
was  no  help  tor  it  now  but  to  tight  a  battle. 

the  hattle  of  uesaca. 

The  town  of  Resaea  lies  in  a  tons^ne  of  land  between  the 
Oostenaula  river  on  its  left,  and  the  Coonasuga  on  its  right, 
the  opening,  or  base  of  the  tongue  being  on  the  northward 
approach  to  the  town.  flie  enciii\'  was  found  comfortably 
entrenched  in  a  semi-circle,  convex  to  the  north,  behind,  and 
following  the  course  of  Camp  Creek,  with  a  series  of  earth- 
works and  rifle  pits,  completely  covering  the  opening  into  the 
bend.  They  were  in  a  bag  as  re[)ortcd,  but  a  bag  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  take.  The  three  armies  having  now  all  arrived  in 
front  of  Resaea,  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  lia\  iiiir  fouij^ht  along  down 
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at  the  left  of  Diilton,  were  deployed  belorc  the  btronghold. 
jNIePlicrsoii  on  the  right,  Thomas  in  the  centre,  and  Schofield 
on  the  left.  McPherson  moved  up  to  threaten  and  carry  the 
bridges  over  the  river,  that  Kilpatrick's  cavahy  could  not 
manage ,:  Kilpatrick  himself,  was  brought  in  wounded,  using 
some  profane  language.  Logan's  batteries  of  McPherson's 
Army  were  playing  on  the  enemy  at  prett\'  long  range,  as  the 
Thirty-Third  marched  by  to  take  its  place,  with  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  in  the  centre.  The  whole  line  wheeled 
around  on  McPherson  as  a  pivot,  closing  in  onto  the  rebel 
defences. 

The  regiment  went  into  line  of  battle  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th,  with  the  brigade  on  the  edge  of  the  open 
field,  on  the  left  of  jNIcPlierson.  The  roar  of  heavy  guns 
and  the  sound  of  musketry  indicated  that  sharp  work  was 
near.  Company  C  was  out  skirmishing,  and  pushed  forward 
across  the  plain,  among  the  stumps,  towards  the  enemy's  line 
on  the  wooded  hill  be^^ond,  with  a  loss  of  one  killed.  Private 
Lawrence  of  that  company,  and  two  wounded.  At  midnight, 
the  regiment  just  as  it  had  about  finished  its  line  of  rifle  pits, 
was  relieved  by  troops  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  and  weut  back 
into  a  short  bivouac.  Johnston  meanwhile  had  made  a  heavy 
attack  on  our  left,  and  Howard's  Corps  had  got  the  worst  of 
it  until  Williams'  division  of  the  Twentieth  Corps  gallantly 
went  to  the  rescue,  drove  back  the  enemy,  and  retook  a 
battery  that  had  been  once  lost. 

The  next  morning,  the  15th  of  May,  the  regiment  was 
moved  with  its  division,  the  Third,  wearing  the  blue  star  of 
the  Corps,  further  to  the  left,  crossing  the  travelled  road  from 
Dalton  to  Resaca,  and  took  its  place  with  the  red  and  white 
star  divisions  of  its  Corps.  The  Second  Mass.,  in  the  first 
division,  Avas  sent  out  on  a  reconnoisance  and  found  at  a 
considerable  distance  beyond,  a  four  gun  redoubt  in  the 
woods  on  a  high  knob,  which  had  a  raking  fire  down  the  road, 
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and  rebel  inlantiT  in  rifle  pits  along  (he  crest  on    either  side  ; 
it  was  tiie  kev  of  the   eneniy'.s   position    in    that   part   of  their 
line.      II(»oker  was  ordered  to  carry,  if  possible,  tiiis  position. 
He  was  al\va\s  ready,  as  the  army  knew,   for  such  an  order, 
especially    it    it    involved    tough    lighting.       As    soon    as   the 
Second  Mass.  returned    and  brought  the  information.  Butter- 
field's  third  division    was   moved   u\)   to   begin    the  assault  at 
about    one    o'clock    i\    M.      The    brigades   at    tirst    in  column, 
were  deployed  into  line.       ^^'ard■s  brigade   on   the   right  was 
to  take   the   redoubt   which    had  alread}'   ])egun   to   seriously 
annoy    our  line.    Wood's  brigade  was  to  co-operate  by  forcing 
the    enemy's    position    on    the    same    eminence    to    the    left. 
Coburn's  brigade  Avas  to  support  as  a  reserve.   Wood's  brigade 
was   formed   with   batallions   in   echelon.     The  Twenty-Sixth 
Wisconsin  on  the  right,   next  the   Thirty- riiird   Mass.,    then 
the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Sixth  N.  Y.,  the  Fifty-Fifth  and 
Seventy-Third  Ohio.     Between  the  brigade's  position  and  the 
enemy's  was  a  steep  hill,  continuous  with  three  ridges  on  the 
right,    with    an    open    valley    beyond,    in    front    of    the    left 
of  the  brigade.     The  brigade  advanced  double-quick,  with  its 
skirmishers  leading   thi'ough  the   })iiu'   thickets,   up   onto  the 
steep  hill,  driving  the  rebel  skirmishers   from    the    top.     In 
this  advance,  the  tall  major  of  the  Fifty-r'iftli  Ohio,  Bobbins, 
was  killed,  and  Lieut.   A\'illiams,  in  command  of  the  Thirty- 
Third  skirmish  line,  was  woimded.      Lieut.   IL'ury  J.   Barker 
took    \\'illianis'   place.      A   halt    was  made  for  a  while.      Then 
the  ortler  came  along,   "Forward,   doul)le-(iuick."     Again  the 
Thirty-Third  moved  forward,  its  skirmishers  falling  in^.o  line, 
along  the   little   depression    up  onto  the  ridge  beyond,  all  the 
way  through  the  thick   underbrush,   and  ex[)()sed  to  a  severe 
tire  from  the  enemy's  guns  and  rifles,  down  throiigh  the  little 
valley  and  u^)  onto  the  third  ridge,  to  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  enemy's  rifle  pits  and  works,  where  the  fire  was  terrifically 
close  and  hot.      It  imd  to  hug  the  ridge  to  keep  from   destruc- 
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tion.  When  a  licatl  showed  itself,  it  drew  a  bullet.  The 
brave  and  true  Lieut.  Parker,  one  of  the  earliest  to  volunteer 
in  the  old  Sixth  Mass.,  was  one  of  the  tirst  shot  here.  Men 
dropped  rapidly.  The  Twenty-Sixth  Wis.  had  l)een  partially 
crowded  out  on  the  right. 

The  regiments  to  the  left  had  a  harder  time.  The  rebel 
guns  raked  the  open  valley  ovur  which  they  had  to  cross,  and 
their  skirmishers  poured  in  a  sharp  tire  from  woods  on  the  left. 
Col.  Gambee  of  the  Fifty-Fifth  Ohio  was  here  killed.  He  had 
said  to  a  brother  officer,  "I  believe  my  time  has  come"  ;  within 
a  half  hour  he  had  a  bullet  through  him.  His,  and  the  X.  Y. 
regiment  finally  crossed  the  valley  in  gallant  shape,  and  came  up 
on  the  left.  The  Seventy-Third  liad  to  change  front,  and  was 
unable  to  make  headway  against  the  murderous  fire  from  so 
many  directions,  till  Knipe's  brigade  of  the  first  division 
came  to  its  relief,  then  it  started  into  the  fire,  came  up  to  a 
N.  Y.  regiment,  of  Geary's  division  which  was  lying  down, 
and  the  two  pushed  up  with  mutual  rivalry  to  the  brow  of 
the  hill.  Geary's  men  came  up  to  assist  the  right,  where  the 
Thirty-Third  was,  which  could  get  no  farther.  One  of  the 
officers  in  rallying  his  men  said  to  them  :  "Show  them  Avhat 
the  white  stars  can  do."  "Bully  for  you,"  was  the  cordial 
response.  With  a  cheer  they  passed  over  the  Thirty-Third 
as  it  was  lying  down,  into  the  storm,  got  only  a  few  feet, 
got  enough  of  the  storm,  and  came  out  going  towards  the 
rear.  Wood's  men  were  then  left  in  the  advance  and  held 
the  crest  quite  awhile.  Twice  the  enemy  came  out  of  their 
works  and  charged  the  left  of  the  line  where  the  Ohio 
regiments  were,  and  twice  they  were  driven  back, finally  to  stay. 
Williams'  division  was  there  close  by.  When  Butterfield's 
advanced,  it  had  been  thrown  in  double-quick  to  his  left. 
It  met  these  advances  of  the  enemy,  that  had  reached  to  the 
Seventy-Third  and  Fifty-Fifth  Ohio,  and  repelled  them 
handsomely. 
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"Ward's  biiiiade.  which  had  the  brunt  of  the  undertaking, 
moved  on  in  cohnnn  of  battalions,  crossed  an  open  tickl 
swept  l)y  fire  from  the  redoubt  and  riHe  pits  on  both  tlanks, 
rii^ht  up  to  the  knob,  uucUm-  the  guns  of  the  rc(h)ul>t,  liis 
leadiuiT  regiment,  the  Seventieth  Indiana,  entered  the  euibra- 
sures,  shot  down  the  gunners  and  phinted  their  flag  on  the 
redoubt ;  but  the}'  could  not  stay,  the  redoubt  was  within 
range  of  the  rifle  pits  beyond,  and  the  brigade  had  to  fall 
back.  A  handful,  however,  sheltered  themselves  under  cover 
of  the  redouljt,  and  kept  up  such  a  flre  that  the  enemy  could 
not  retake  their  guns.  The  Kentucky  Gen.  A\'ard  was 
wounded  in  the  assault,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Col. 
Harrison,  grandson  of  the  ex-President.  The  division  had 
sutfered  severely,  was  now  out  of  amnnmition,  and  Hooker 
ordered  it  withdrawn.     It  was  relieved  by  Geary's. 

Some  of  the  regiment's  best  men  were  killed  or  mortally 
wounded  on  that  ridge.  Besides  Lieutenant  Parker,  Lieuten- 
ant Edgar  L.  Bumpus,  afterwards  breveted  captain,  a  fine 
soldier,  obedient  and  brave ;  Private  Ricker  of  Co.  11,  a  lad 
only  seventeen  and  a  recruit  only  a  week  with  the  regiment. 
Such  is  war.  Coiporal  McCormick  of  Co.  A ;  Privates 
Bramhall,  Gay  and  Gustus  of  Co.  B;  Corporal  Cobb,  Private 
LaClare  of  Co.  D:  Private  Bowers  of  Co.  E;  Corporals 
Hutchinson  and  Locking  of  Co.  F ;  1st  Sergeant  Paine, 
Privates  Bowden  and  Thissell  of  Co.  G  ;  Coqwral  Dale  and 
Private  ^^'llc('l(•r,  besides  Ricker  of  Co.  II;  Corporal  Sweeney 
and  Privates  Dunbar  and  Morrison  of  Co.  I:  Privates  Fisher, 
Hogan  and  White  of  Co.  K.  Sixty  ofiicers  and  men  besides, 
were  woimded  and  missing.  Three  color  bearers  Avere  killed 
or  wounded  one  after  another.  Corporal  Buckley's  hat  was 
l)adly  damaged  ;  the  top  of  it  was  shot  clean  oft',  and  it  was 
said  that  his  hair  was  seen  above  the  remnant  standing  up 
straight,  like  the  (piills  of  a  porcupine.  Other  icgiiuents  in 
the  briirade  sulfered  badh  .  Sherman  said  ol' the  whole  Corps 
that    it    did  some  "handsome  lighting  that  da}'." 
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The  guns  of  the  redoubt,  which  neither  side  could 
approach  by  day,  and  which  were  securely  guarded  by  the 
Indiana  men,  were  dragged  in  that  night  by  some  of  Geary's 
men.  The  fighting  had  been  heavy  all  along  our  long  line.  The 
left  had  not  only  maintained  its  ground  against  all  the  attacks 
of  Johnston,  but  had  pushed  him  back.  The  Twentieth 
Corps  had  suffered  the  heaviest,  losing  nearly  two  thousand 
men.  McPherson  on  the  right,  had  carried  the  position  in 
his  front,  till  the  bridges  over  the  river  were  at  the  mercy  of 
his  artillery,  and  a  column  of  cavalry  and  infantry  had  crossed 
the  river  at  Lay's  ferry,  some  miles  below,  and  crossed  onto 
the  railroad.  Johnston  was  again  outflanked  ;  his  communi- 
cations were  in  imminent  danger,  and  in  the  morning  he  was 
gone,  "bag  and  baggage,"  and  our  Army  was  after  him  rapidly. 

The  roads  were  strewed  for  miles  with  nniskets,  bayonets 
and  tools  ;  and  in  the  temporary  hospitals,  made  of  boughs, 
were  dead  and  dying  men,  showing  the  haste  of  the  flight. 
On  the  road  marched  b}^  the  Thirty-Third,  a  poor  fellow  Avas 
left  on  the  operating  table,  and  one  of  our  surgeons  kindly 
took  up  the  operation  where  the  rebel  doctor  had  left  it,  and 
finished  it.  Resaca  was  a  myth,  for  all  the  men  of  the 
Thirty-Third  saw  of  it,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Coonasauga 
a  river  which  was  crossed  by  a  temporary  bridge,  they  found 
what  they  cared  more  for  than  all  the  towns  of  (xcorgia  —  a 
pile  of  tobacco  hidden  in  a  secesh  house.  Each  man  of  the 
brigade  got  his  half  pound,  and  such  a  cheering  went  up.  In 
the  luxury  of  the  moment,  yesterday's  battle,  with  all  its  hor- 
rors, was  forgotten.  The  death  wounds,  and  the  partings  of 
comrades,  and  the  song  of  the  hour  was — the  weed — the 
Army's  solace.  An  old  scow,  with  a  primitive  rope  appara- 
tus, slowly  conveyed  the  division,  the  next  midnight  after  the 
battle,  over  the  Coosa wattee,  the  other  branch  of  the  Oosten- 
aula,  beyond  the  Coonasauga.  Then  three  hot  days'  march 
through  a  pleasant  country,  baking  in  the  sun,  past  splendid 
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farms  mostly  deserted,  with  an  unfortunate  searcity  of  fowls, 
passiuir  near  Adaii-sviJIc,  then  through  pretty  towns  with 
neat  white  houses,  and  trim  flower  gardens,  all  deserted, 
l)r<)ught  the  division,  after  it  had  got  lost  one  night  and 
bivouaeked  in  a  square  with  parked  teams,  to  the  vieinity  of 
the  cneni}'  near  Cassvillc. 

Skirmishers  were  thrown  out  and  the  l)ri2:ade  marched 
in  line  of  hattU'.  The  enemy's  skirmishers  were  so  near  that 
they  amused  themselves  by  repeating  the  orders  of  Col. 
Faulkner,  commanding  Wood's  skirmish  line.  "Move  up  a 
little  Captain  Wood,  on  the  right,  move  up,"  while  our 
men  shouted  in  derision  at  their  old  field  piece  which  was 
harmlessly  firing  blank  caj-tridges  for  want  of  something 
better.  Once  the  brigade  mistook  a  colunni  of  the  enem\', 
moviuGf  to  the  left,  for  our  men,  and  came  near  beino; 
out-flanked  and  captured  by  Hardee's  Corps.  The  artiller}'^ 
Avas  hurried  to  the  left.  The  third  brigade  retired  to  a 
commanding  position,  and  intrenched  till  the  other  brigades 
came  \\\).  Then  the  whole  division  was  pushed  forward,  AVood's 
brigade  in  cohnnn  by  battalions  in  mass,  wading  across  the 
little  stream,  moved  up  onto  the  low  hills,  through  the  burning 
timber,  came  in  sight  of  Cassvillc,  and  there,  on  the  right, 
a  glorious  sight  suddenly  burst  upon  the  e^es  of  Butterlield's 
men,  the  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  line, 
while  near  by  was  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  concentrating 
for  a  battle. 

Johnston  had  evidiMitly  intendcnl  to  fight  one  here.  He  had 
three  miles  of  eaith  works  aronnd  on  the  hills  l)eyond  the 
town,  and  everything  seemed  to  be  in  readiness.  He  wanted 
to  light  one,  so  did  Hardee,  but  two  of  his  three  Cori)s  com- 
manders, Polk  and  Hood,  did  not.  as  he  says  in  his  narrative, 
though  Hood  denies  this  in  his.  Johnston  sa\'s  in  his  report 
he  has  regretted  ever  since  not  lighting  here.  The  enemy 
were   in   force   on  the  heights  beyond  the  town,  which  after  a 
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lively  skirii.ish,  in  which  some  of  the  hrigiitle  took  part  in  the 
streets,  mus  abandoned  with  several  hot  suppers  all  ready 
for  some  of  our  men  when  they  had  got  possession  of  the 
place.  The  regiment  lost  in  the  skirmish  of  the  day,  May 
19th,  one  killed  and  two  wounded.  The  next  day  the  enemy 
were  gone.  Shelter  tents  were  pitched,  and  the  army  was 
allowed  to  rest  a  few  days,  while  the  railroatl  was  repaired 
and  supplies  got  u[).  The  bridge  at  Kesaca  was  repaired  in 
three  da\s,  and  trains  were  running  to  Kingston  on  the 
i'ourth.  Clothing  had  a  general  wash,  rations  were  sent  up 
and  distributed,  the  band  went  serenading  generals  at  night, 
and  letters  were  sent  home, — the  lirst  opportunity  since 
the  start  Irom  Chattanooga.  A\'ood's  brigade  encamped  on 
Xancy's  Creek.  Here  at  Cassville,  May  22d,  the  long  three 
years'  enlistment  of  the  only  other  IMassachusetts  regiment  in 
the  Western  Arnw,  the  Second,  expired,  and  the  officers 
and  soldiers  (not  a  large  number)  who  had  not  re-enlisted, 
bade  good  bye  to  comrades,  and  the  attractions  of  army  life, 
and  started  for  the  waiting  ones  in  old  Massachusetts. 
Faithfully  and  bravely  the  oath  of  muster  in  at  Brook 
Farm  had  been  kept.  They  were  comrades  of  this  historian, 
and  he  vouches  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

The  cnemv  retreated  through  the  Allatoona  Mountains, 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  into  the  stronghold  of  Alla- 
toona pass,  and  there  lay  in  wait  for  Sherman.  But  he  had 
known  the  country  too  well  when  a  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
and  concluded  not  to  go  that  route,  but  to  turn  the  rebel 
position  again,  as  was  his  custom,  and  move  southward  toward 
Dallas. 

The  morning  of  the  23d,  reveille  was  three  o'clock  in  the 
Twentieth  Corps,  and  it  started.  The  march  was  fearfully 
hot  and  dusty,  down  across  the  Etowah  Kiver,  on  pontoons, 
through  a  rich  country,  tine  houses  and  splendid  plantations, 
up  over  a  ridge  of  the  Allatoona  Mountains,  down  the  other 
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side  on  tlio  road  to  Dalhis,  iiito*the  beginning  of  miles  of  the 
densest  woods  —  the  AViUlerness  of  Georgia  —  as  impenetrable 
by  natnre,  and,  the  scene  of  as  obstinate  lighting  as  its  name- 
sake, Avheie  the  Arm}'  of  the  Potomac  was  now  hewing  its  way 
from  ('iKinccllor^ville  to  Spottsylvania.  This  Georgia  thicket 
was  remembered  by  the  soldiers  in  Sherman's  Arm}',  for  the 
trials  and  bloody  encounter  there,  by  the  expressive  sobriquet, 
the  "Ilell  Hole."  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  Butter- 
tield's  division  was  drawn  olf  from  the  Dallas  road  to  a  place 
at  the  It'ft  called  "Burnt  Hickory,"  where  it  encamped. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    NEW    HOPE    CHUUCH. 

In  this  march  toward  Dallas,  the  Twentieth  Corps  formed 
ji  column  by  itself.  On  the  following  morning  its  three 
divisions  were  moving  on  three  difterent  roads,  all  converjjinor 
toward  Dallas,  cautiously,  down  into  this  unknown  country, 
aware  of  the  })roximity  of  the  enemy  ;  for  Johnston,  lind- 
ing  Shei'man  was  not  disposed  to  come  into  his  nice  little 
arrangement  at  the  pass,  and  being  now  rc-enforced  so  that 
he  had  sixty  thousand  men,  hastened  to  throw  his  Army  in 
Sherman's  way,  and  soon  indicated  his  proximity.  Geary's 
division  reached  Pumkin  A'ine  Creek  first;  as  it  arrived  there 
in  tlie  forenoon,  it  found  rebel  cavalry  attempting  to  burn  the 
bridge,  and  after  a  skirmish  drove  them  away.  They 
fell  back  upon  their  infantry  which  Geary  found  in  force  four 
miles  fiiiiliei-  on,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Dallas, 
and  began  what  Sherman  calls  "A  sharp  battle.''  Buttertield's 
division  after  crossing  the  creek  further  to  the  east  was 
hui-ried  up  to  support  Geary.  It  was  massed  beside  the  road 
t(»  wait  I'lii'  its  place.  Williams'  division  eanie  u\)  fi'om 
aiiothei-  road  further  to  the  west,  and  was  deployed  in  line. 
Hooker  was  oi'dered  by  Sherman  to  secure  possession  of  New 
Hope  Church,  close  by  where  three  roads  meet,  one  of  them 
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the  Dallas  roud.  Hooker  was  convinced  that  a  large  part  of 
the  rebel  Army  was  in  that  vicinity,  and  that  he  had  a  formid- 
able undertaking.  lie  waited  till  his  third  division  was  all 
up;  there  was  some  delay  in  getting  into  i)osition,  and  then 
the  struggle  began,  about  live  r.  m.  with  part  of  Hood's 
Corps,  Stewart's  divisitni,  says  Johnston,  for  the  possession  of 
the  Methodist  meeting-house  and  its  approaches.  The  enemy 
was  formed  in  a  line  concave  to  ours,  protected  by  some 
hastily  thrown  up  rifle  pits.  While  the  two  other  divisions 
were  becoming  engaged  with  the  enemy,  Buttertield's  was 
moved  obliquely  from  the  rear  to  the  left,  and  as  the 
brigades  uncovered,  the  lines  in  front  were  deployed,  the 
third    brigade   was   the  last  of  the  division. 

As  the  Thirty-Third  came  up,  there  seemed  to  be  half  a 
dozen  lines  in  front.  The  Fifty-Fifth  Ohio  and  One  Hundred 
Thirty-Sixth  N.  Y.  were  in  first  line;  Seventy-Third  Ohio  and 
Thirty-Third  iNIass.  in  second,  and  Twenty-Sixth  Wis.  in  third. 
The  brigade  moved  fcn-ward  with  its  right  on  the  road,  into  a 
bloody  fight.  It  had  scarcely  got  in  before  it  found  a  re])el 
line  on  the  left  which  enfiladed  its  lines.  The  Seventy- 
Third  Ohio  changed  front  and  was  ordered  to  advance  upon 
the  enemy,  which  it  bravely  did,  meeting  a  warm  rccciition, 
and  it  was  unable  to  go  further.  The  Thirty-Third  changed 
front,  also,  and  went  to  its  assistance,  forming  on  the  left, 
thus  being  the  left  of  the  whole  line,  and  pouring  in  its  fire. 
But  the  rebel  line  was  too  strongly  protected  by  its  rifle  pits, 
and  the  two  regiments  had  to  stay  and  take  the  fire,  as  they 
persistently  did,  without  doing  much  good.  The}^  sought  the 
cover  of  the  ground  as  much  as  they  could,  but  could  get 
no  complete  protection.  The  Thirty-Third  and  Twenty- 
Sixth  Wis.,  which  had  now  relieved  the  Seventy-Third  Ohio, 
kept  up  the  musketry  into  the  night,  till  a  heavy  thunder 
storm  and  the  pitch  darkness  put  a  stop  to  the  contest. 
The  rest  of  the  Corps  made  no  better  progress.     Hooker  had 
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1)0011  uiiiiblc  to  get  possession  of  this  road,  though  he  had 
fought  hard  lor  it.  Thomas  said  he  had  never  seen  any 
better  lighting. 

The  ('ori)s'  k)st  was  very  severe.  The  Seventy-Third  and 
Tliirty-Third  sulfered  heavily,  the  former  had  seventy-two 
killed  and  wounded,  the  Thirty-Third  tifty-nine.  The  killed 
or  mortally  wounded  were  Privates  Lawrenee  and  Putnam, 
Co.  A  ;  l*atriek  Harrington,  Murray,  O'Leary.  and  Twomey, 
Co.  C;  Nolan,  Co.  D;  Geo.  II.  AVilliams,  Co.  E;  Corporal 
Mansur,  Co.  G;  Private  Dutton,  Co.  11 ;  1st  Sergeant  Hill 
and  Sergeant  Kyder,  Co.  I ;  Private  Ingraham,  Co.  K. 
This  engagement  of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  and  the  lighting  in 
this  iu'ighl)()rli()()d  Avhich  it  eommcueed,  was  ealled  in  the  Offi- 
cial Keports,  and  by  Johnston  "The  Battle  of  New  Hope 
Church."  It  was  generally  known  in  the  regiment  as  "  Dallas," 
that  town  l)eing  about  four  miles  away,  sometimes  as  "Burnt 
Hickory."' 

Our  men  threw  up  counter  works  in  the  night.  The 
Armies  came  up  into  line  on  the  right  and  left,  aud  the  con- 
test was  renewed  the  next  day,  but  the  enemy's  position  was 
too  strong  to  be  carried  in  front.  Johnston  was  at  New  Hope 
Church  in  person.  For  ten  days  Sherman's  Armies  sat  down 
before  that  natural  fortress  as  it  proved  to  be,  occupied  by 
Johnston's  whole  Army,  and  worked  as  vigilantly  to  pierce  a 
weak  spot  without  a  disproportionate  loss  of  life,  and  in  turn 
to  defend  themselves,  as  did  his  Army  to  do  the  same.  The 
rebs  scooped  and  grooved  their  hills  for  rifle  pits  and  for 
cover  to  their  batteries,  and  hid  in  gullies.  Our  men  scooped 
and  grooved  and  hid  their  guns  and  themselves  too.  The 
enemy  once  in  a  while  attempted  to  surprise  some  part  of  our 
line,  and  einerL'"ed  out  of  (he  jungle  in  a  dashing  charge,  only 
to  be  mowed  down  by  our  canister  and  minie  balls.  Ours 
charged  in  turn,  up  steep  hills  and  down  ugly  ravines,  into 
masked   guns    and    i)lazing   musketry.     Nights  were  hideous 
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Avith  alarms  and  surprises,  rattling  musketry  and  bursting 
shells.  Along  the  whole  line  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  by  day, 
Avhen  there  was  no  sally  or  open  attack,  men  would  only  be 
seen  as  skirmishers  tired  and  dodged  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
whoever  hunted  for  the  skirmishers  heard  the  whistle  of 
l)ullets,  fi'om  the  commanding  general,  who  narrowly  escaped, 
down  to  the  corporal  of  pickets.  It  was  Sherman's  tactics  all 
the  while  to  gain  the  railroad  to  the  left,  and  so  he  gradually 
Avithdrew  his  divisions  from  the  right  to  overlap  on  the  left. 
In  doing  this  there  Avas  frequent  lighting.  The  Fourth  and 
part  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps  had  a  battle  on  the  left,  but 
could  not  pierce  the  enemy's  line.  McPherson  had  a  severe 
battle  at  Dallas  the  first  two  days  that  he  attempted  a  movement 
to  the  left.  During  this  while,  the  Thirty-Third  took  its  turn  in 
the  trenches,  skirmishing  Avith  the  hidden  but  enterprising 
enemy,  and  then  Avhen  relieved,  retiring  to  a  cheerless 
bivouac  and  to  the  monotony  of  listening  to  the  ceaseless 
rattle  and  roar  of  skirmishing  and  l)attle.  The  brigade  kept 
gradually  moving  to  the  left,  as  the  rest  of  the  line  did,  march- 
ing each  time  two  or  three  miles.  At  length,  on  the  4th  of 
June,  after  nearly  ten  da^s  intermittent  skirmishing  and 
engagements,  elohnston  tinding  he  could  detain  our  Arm}-  no 
longer  before  Ngav  Hope  Church,  or  prevent  its  change  of 
base  to  the  railroad  in  his  rear,  evacuated  his  position,  and 
our  Avhole  Arm}'  concentrated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ack- 
Avorth,  between  Allatoona  and  Kenesaw  Mountain,  having 
possession  of  the  railroad  which  was  repaired  for  bringing 
up  supplies,  and  of  good  Avagon  roads  leading  to  it.  So  much 
was  gained  by  Avhat  Sherman  calls  the  draAvn  battle  of  !Xew 
Hope  Church,  and  by  the  manoeuvreing.  And  noAv  Allatoona 
Pass  Avas  safely  left  behind,  and  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
from  Chattanooga,  in  the  month's  campaign.  The  Armies  of 
Sherman  were  in  readiness  for  the  next  obstacle  on  the  road 
to  Atlanta,   Avhich  Avas  soon  ready  for  them.     On  the  10th 
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thev  moved  forward  to  Big  Shanty  Station,  and  now  McPhcr- 
son  had  before  him  Konesaw  Mountain ;  Thomas,  Pine 
Mountain;  Schotield,  Lost  Mountain,  occupied,  or  covered, 
by  the  enemy's  entrenched  lines,  and  the  next  move  in  the 
campaign  was  to  capture  or  turn  them. 

The  Thirty-Third  found  itself  in  this  last  move  of  the 
Armies  near  the  right,  between  Lost  Mountain  and  Pine 
Mountain,  in  front  of  the  enemy's  intrenched  lines,  while  the 
A rmv  of  the  Cumberland  was  in  position  before  their  lines; 
here  Gen.  Sherman  in  the  course  of  an  inspection  of  our 
front,  on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  stirred  up  some  of  How- 
ard's batteries  with  an  unexpected  result.  Observing  a  group 
of  the  enemy  on  the  top  of  Pine  Knol),  as  it  Avas  called,  he 
ordered  a  captain  of  an  Indiana  battery  to  fire  three  volleys 
into  it,  to  drive  it  to  cover,  and  rode  off  to  order  the  next 
battery  to  do  the  same,  to  interrupt  the  hostile  inspection. 
One  of  the  shots  from  the  Indiana  battery  exploded  the 
[)lunip  person  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Leonidas  Polk,  who  it  seemed 
was  in  the  group,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Lousiana,  as 
he  was  ecclesiastically,  was  thus  instantly  mustered  out  of  the 
church  militant,  to  join,  we  will  believe,  the  church  trium- 
phant, where  bishops  never  fight.  Capt.  Graves  was  looking 
through  a  telescope,  in  trancpiil  violation  of  orders,  as  it 
proved  in  the  tent  of  one  of  our  signal  officers  at  Hooker's 
headquarters,  watching  the  wonderful  gyrations  of  the  rebel 
signal  man,  with  his  flag  on  the  top  of  Kenesaw  Mountain 
far  away,  while  he  was  telling  of  this  calamity  to  their  cause, 
as  Hooker's  signal  officer  read  his  signals,  though  they  were 
all  Greek  to  Graves.  He  was  never  afforded  another  oppor- 
tunitx'  to  learn  the  art. 

The  next  day  there  was  fighting  on  the  left,  and  the  enemy 
srave  u|»  Pine  ^Mountain.  In  the  afternoon,  Butterfield's 
division  moved  forward  on  the  right,  being  relieved  by  a 
division    of  Howard's    Corps    in    the    process    of   closing    in, 
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crossed  the  works  of  Schofield's  Army  on  the  Sandtown  road, 
and  aboiit  a  mile  beyond  the  enemy  was  encountered.  Dispo- 
sitions were  made  for  attack.  Ward's  brigade  went  in,  sup- 
ported by  Wood's,  and  advanced  close  up  to  the  rebel  intrench- 
ments.  The  shot  and  shell  flew  furiously.  Ward's  brigade 
and  Coburn's,  which  relieved  it,  skirmished  all  night,  while 
Wood's  rested  on  their  arms,  in  position.  The  next  day  it 
built  a  line  of  works,  and  in  the  afternoon  moved  into  those 
some  other  brigade  had  built  on  the  left,  close  to  the  enemy's. 
The  regiment  had  three  wounded  in  the  tight.  The  next 
da}'  the  enemy  was  gone  from  their  immediate  front, 
and  the  division  pushed  on  again  for  a  couple  of  miles,  into 
another  position  nearer  Kenesaw.  In  this  manner  our  whole 
line  kept  moving  constantly,  generally  from  left  to  right 
before  Kenesaw,  investing  closely  every  new  position  taken 
by  the  enemy,  taking  advantage  of  every  weak  spot  to  get 
nearer;  skirmishing  and  tighting  became  the  regular  order  of 
every  day.  In  fact,  it  was  said  to  be  the  regular  tactics  of 
Johnston  to  harrass  our  men,  and  keep  them  from  sleep  by 
constant  occupation,  avid  night  alarms.  He  succeeded  in  this, 
pretty  eticctually,  as  the  Thirty-Third  ascertained,  but  doubt- 
less found  that  two  could  play  at  that  game,  and  that  his  men 
could  not  lead  very  regular  lives  under  Sherman's  system  of 
siege. 

The  constant  artillery  duels  served  to  tax  the  enemy's 
ammunition  supplies  a  good  deal,  and  they  apparently  foraged 
about  for  all  the  old  iron  in  the  country.  One  day  as  the 
Thirty-Third  was  marching  along,  a  rebel  battery  was 
literally  throwing  old  junk  at  our  men.  Old  rusty  sjiikes, 
nuts  and  hinges,  old  tiles  and  padlocks  and  pieces  of  old 
cotfee  mills  were  flying  through  the  air  in  the  most  promiscu- 
ous manner.  The  miscellaneous  accumulation  of  3'ears  on  old 
plantations,  in  the  iron  way,  were  now  being  distributed 
expeditiously  in  half  an  hour.     This  sort  of  shot  was  not  half 
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SO  effective  as  old  stocking  legs  tiill  of  ininie  balls  which 
Cai)t.  Biiiidy.  on  our  side,  used  to  throw  at  the  rel)s.  That 
kind  used  to  punish  l>adly.  Durinir  all  this  artillery  fighting, 
l)oth  Armies  were  digging  away  like  heavers.  Tlie  pickets 
and  skirmishers  as  well,  had  each  his  hole,  and  little  lunette  made 
of  a  log,  and  earth  scooped  up  onto  it.  Some  of  the  divisions 
had  a  pioneer  Corps  made  up  of  contrabands,  who  worked 
while  the  Army  slept,  or  tried  to  sleep,  and  slept  while  the 
hi'ter  was  fighting. 

Meanwhile  the  rains  set  in,  such  as  they  have  in  that  region, 
steady  rains  for  weeks,  when  delicious  June  down  there  becomes 
a  sorry  month,  the  wettest  of  Avet  seasons.  On  the  twenty- 
lirst  of  the  month,  Sherman  telegraphed  Halleck,  ''This  is  the 
nineteenth  day  of  rain,  the  roads  are  impassable,  the  fields 
and  woods  become  quagmires."  The  Thirty-Third  experi- 
enced the  results  of  this  state  of  facts  as  an  outdoor  resi- 
dence. Everywhere  mud  and  water ;  tires  would  not  burn. 
Aitillcrygot  stuck;  but  still  with  perseverance  and  Yankee 
ingenuity  the  business  went  on,  and  our  lines  gained  ground 
steadily,  and  the  enemy  lost  it.  They  had  given  up  Pine 
Knob,  they  soon  gave  up  Lost  Mountain,  altogether  six 
miles  of  solid  earth-works,  and  s\\ung  back,  close  aiound 
Kenesaw.  As  they  moved  out  lighting,  our  men  moved  in 
light  inir. 

Duiing  the  month  of  flune,  the  'Jliirty-Third  moved  half  a 
<lo/en  times,  Avith  varying  ex[)erienccs.  In  one  s[)ot.  early  in 
the  month,  the  officers  made  their  headquarters  in  a  corn  crib. 
Often  the  regiment  found  itself  in  line  of  battle,  and  gener- 
nlly  moved  to  gain  ground  toward  the  enemy.  Now  and  then 
a  man  w;is  wounded.  I^ieut.  Marston  at  one  time.  On  the 
nineteenth  day  of  dune,  the  regiment  advanccil  with  its  divi- 
sion in  line  througii  a  jungle,  it  was  like  going  through  jj 
giape-vine  trellis,  crossed  Xose's  Oreek,  which  was  quite 
swollen,    and    about    a    mile    beyond,    without    any    support, 
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charged  ;iiid  drove  back  the  enemy  in  the  thiek  wood.  Two 
men  of  the  regiment  were  wounded  here.  The  next  day 
Butterfield's  division  supported  Williams'  in  a  movement  to 
the  right,  Howard's  Corps  having  relieved  it,  and  it  came  out 
into  a  clearing,  and  a  very  large  farm  of  Mrs.  Kulp.  That 
day  was  memorable  for  the  whiskey  ration,  its  tirst  and  last 
appearance  in  the  campaign.  The  day  after,  the  division 
supported  Geary's  division  in  an  advance,  the  Fourth  Corps 
coming  up  and  connecting  on  the  left  as  before.  Hooker's 
Corps  was  all  this  while  on  the  right  of  its  Army  next  to 
Schofield's,  whose  Corps  formed  the  extreme  right. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second,  the  tirst  day  the 
sun  came  out  for  a  long  period.  Sherman  directed  Thomas 
to  move  Hooker  forward  again,  and  ordered  Schofield  to 
support  him.  Geary  very  early  in  the  morning  drove  the 
enemy  from  a  hill  a  mile  in  front,  turned  the  rebel  intrenchments 
inside  out  and  prepared  to  stay,  as  he  did.  Williams'  division 
moved  up  into  line  to  his  right,  its  right  flank  resting  on  the 
Powder  Spring  road  near  the  Kulp  house.  Buttertield's 
division  was  ordered  to  move  forward  into  line  on  the  left. 
The  skirmishers  started  on  the  double-quick,  followed  and 
supported  by  the  division  line.  Capt.  Graves  commanded 
the  skirmishers  of  the  Thirty-Third.  They  Avent  through  a 
wheat  field,  over  a  little  brook  and  its  borders  of  elders,  all 
the  while  under  a  sharp  tire  of  the  enemy,  reached  some 
timber,  handsomely  captured  a  high  and  important  ridge,  and 
took  a  position  within  a  hundred  and  tifty  yards  of  the 
enemy's  intrenchments.  The  whole  line  threw  up  rifle  pits 
and  staid  there.  It  was  a  charge  for  which  the  skirmishers, 
the  refjiment,  and,  in  fact,  "the  whole  division  was  much 
complimented  by  eye  witnesses.  The  regiment  lost  in  the 
charge,  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  Seargeant  Harodon  and 
Private  Ryan  of  Co.  B ;  R.  W.  Parker  of  Co.  E ;  Keames  and 
McNulty  of  Co.  G,  and  McGuire  of  Co.  I.  Capt.  Graves,  and 
near  tAventy  men  were  wounded. 
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The  enemy  found  the  Twentieth  Corps,  by  this  move,  too 
dangerously  near  their  left  flank  and  apparently'  thought  it 
>vas  isohited.  Hood's  Corps  was  shifted  from  Johnston's  right 
to  his  left  and  now  eoiifronted  Hooker.  That  afternoon  he 
came  out  in  those  strong  lines  with  a  formidable  rebel  yell  and 
made  a  furious  attack  on  the  Twentieth  Corps  near  the  Powder 
Spring  road,  which  fell  almost  wholly  on  the  tirst  and  second 
divisions.  It  was  a  sharp  battle.  The  splendid  artillery  of 
the  Corps  was  too  much  for  the  enemy,  "intrenched  artillery," 
as  Johnston  calls  it,  and  Hood  had  to  retire  after  three  heavy 
attacks.  Johnston,  who  did  not  love  Hood  over-much,  says 
the  attack  was  made  against  his  orders.  Johnston  seems  to 
have  had  the  same  suspicion  of  his  Corps  commander  that 
Sherman  says,  at  this  time,  he  had  of  Hooker :  that  he  was 
inclined  to  "switch  off"  for  a  little  independent  glory.  Hooker 
certainly  won  it  sometimes.  Hood  was  to  have  his  chance 
later.  The  Thirtj'-Third  went  with  its  division  hurriedly  to 
the  right,  near  the  Kulp  house  and  near  the  fighting,  but  it 
was  not  needed.  Schofield  was  there,  co-operating  in 
repelling  Hood's  attack.  The  next  day  the  regiment  went 
still  further  to  the  right  and  built  a  line  of  works.  Here  it 
remained  until  -luly  3d.  In  one  of  the  movements  jiear  the 
Kulp  house,  private  Capen  of  Company  K  was  mortally 
wounded. 

From  its  position  near  the  Kulp  house  the  Thirty-Third 
witnessed,  on  the  27th  of  June,  the  assault  upon  the  enemy's 
intrenched  works  on  Kenesaw  Mountain,  which  Sherman 
ordered.  He  thought  it  would  have  a  healthy  effect  on  his 
troops,  if  it  did  not  dislodge  the  enemy.  He  says  in  his 
"Memoirs,"  his  men  had  got  the  idea  that  all  they  had  to  do 
was  to  "deploy  before  the  enemy,  throw  up  counter-works  and 
take  it  eas}',  leaving  it  to  'the  old  man'  to  turn  the  position." 

The  assault  was  gallantly  made  by  three  or  four  divisions 
from   both    the    armies    of  the    Cumberland    and    Tennessee, 
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(including  Geary's  of  the  Twentieth  Corps)  while  a  general 
attack  was  made  along  the  ten  miles  of  line.  As  an  assault 
to  drive  the  enemy,  it  was  a  failure.  As  an  exhibition  of 
down-right  fighting,  it  was  a  marked  success,  with  lamentable 
losses.  Johnston  declares  that  a  thousand  dead  were  counted 
in  front  of  his  lines.  It  elicited  the  blunt  opinion  from  plain 
old  General  Thomas  :  "Any  move  is  better  than  butting  against 
breastworks  twelve  feet  thick."  Sherman  said  it  was  the 
hardest  fighting  of  the  campaign,  so  far.  After  this,  Sherman 
went  back  to  his  old  ways  and  stuck  to  his  flanking  manoeu- 
vres, which  an  estimable  Georgia  old  lady  complained  of  in 
her  classic  Georgia  speech.  "You  uns  don't  fight  we  uns  far, 
you  always  come  round  on  our  eends,"  McPherson's  army 
was  swung  from  the  left  to  the  right  of  our  lines.  Johnston's 
rear  was  again  in  danger,  so,  on  July  3d,  he  gathered  up  his 
baggage  and  started  for  the  Chattahoochie  river.  Our  armies 
started  rapidly  after  him.  Just  before  this  new  move,  July 
1st,  General  Butterfield  relinquished  the  command  of  his 
division,  and  General  Ward,  the  senior  brigade  conmiandei', 
succeeded  him.  The  Thirty-Third  pushed  on  in  the  general 
pursuit  of  Johnston,  through  acres  of  breastworks  and  miles  of 
fortified  positions  which  were  thus  abandoned  by  the  enemy. 
(Sherman  says  they  must  have  had  at  least  fifty  miles  of 
them).  The  houses  which  were  passed  had  been  fortified  and 
the  roads  were  full  of  the  sort  of  obstructions  Avhich  our  men 
called  "sheepricks."  The  march  kept  on  to  near  Marietta, 
where  Sherman  had  lived  before  the  war  as  plain  college 
professor.  Ward's  division  had  a  skirmish  with  Johnston's 
rear  guard.  The  next  July  4th,  the  Country's  natal  day, 
the  Twentieth  Corps  moved  to  the  right  three  miles,  closing 
up  to  the  Twenty-Third  Corps.  The  rest  of  the  day  the 
Thirty-Third  spent  listening  to  noisy  rejoicings  after  the 
National  manner,  from  brass  bands  and  other  arm}'  implements 
for  making  a  noise ;   in  the   evening  to  the   more   domestic 
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music  of  old  violins  ;  when  some  of  the  lucky  members  were 
proAitlcd  with  :in  occasional  solace  in  milk  punch  and  the  raw 
extracts  from  wheat.  From  here,  crossing  the  Xickajack 
creek,  the  regiment  marched  on  two  days,  peacefully  l)lack- 
berrying  by  the  way,  luxuriating  in  green  corn,  and  pun- 
ished with  heat,  dust  and  musquitos  till  the  spires  of 
Atlanta  were  in  sight  ten  miles  otf.  The  diaries  of  the  men 
speak  of  the  weather  as  "hot,"'  ^  ^  "hotter,"  ^  ^  and 
"hottest,"  and  now  and  then  of  a  real  "yellow  day."  The 
march  of  the  army  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  halt  near  the 
Chattahoochic  river.  Johnston  was  too  good  a  general  to  be 
surprised ;  he  had  leisurely  retired  here,  into  a  strongly 
fortitied  and  immense  "tete  de  pont"  that  a  thousand  contra- 
bands under  good  engineers  had  been  a  month  getting  ready 
for  him  in  anticipation,  shut  the  door,  and  all  there  was  left 
for  Sherman  was  to  butt  his  head  against  it,  as  he  tried  to  at 
Kenesaw,  or  go  around,  lie  decided  to  go  aroiuid,  this  time 
by  the  left.  Previous  to  the  movement,  and  while  waiting  for 
the  waters  to  subside  at  the  fi-rries,  a  rest  was  given  the  tired 
armies  by  Sherman.  In  this  while,  the  hostile  pickets  frater- 
nized. The  truce  began  with  the  characteristic  proposal  from 
Kcbs  :  "If  you  uiis  won't  tire  at  we  uns,  we  uus  won't  tire  at 
you  uns."  A  lively  trade  was  struck  up  in  coflee  and  tobacco. 
On  the  Kth  of  eluly,  Schofield's  army  crossed  the  river  above 
th(!  railroad  without  o[)i)()silion,  at  Soa[)  Creek,  and  the  very 
night  he  crossed,  Johnston  evacuated  his  trenches,  l)urnt  his 
bridges  and  retired  to  the  other  side.  On  the  l.'Uh,  MclMier- 
son's  army  crossed  the  river  farther  above  at  Koswell.  ( )n 
the  17th  of  July,  the  days  of  rest  were  over  in  Thomas'  army, 
tile  truce  up.  and  it  eiossed  just  above  .Tohnston's  intrench- 
nienls,  on  pontoons,  at  Pai-e's  ferry  ;  then  a  great  right  wheel 
of  the  three  armies  was  made  towards  the  gate  city  of 
(leorgia  —  the  objeelive  [)oint  of  the  cani[)aign.  ()nthat  17th 
of  'Inly,  the  Thirty-Third  was  detached  from  its  brigade  by 
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order  of  GcMicral  Hooker  and  detailed  to  the  diit}'  of  guarding 
the  siipi)ly  train  of  the  division.  It  had  become  greatly 
reduced  in  nnnihers  by  losses  in  battle,  and  in  the  trying 
campaigns  had  been  hard  marched,  had  its  share  of  exposure, 
and  it  seemed  its  turn  now  to  have  a  soft  thing.  The  change 
Avas  welcomed  by  oflic-ers  and  men  like  a  holiday  by  school- 
boys. They  were  marched  to  their  post  and  truly  commis- 
erated the  regiment  that  was  relieved  by  them,  which  had  to 
go  back  to  digging  and  tighting.  At  this  important  period  of 
the  campaign,  Johnston,  the  commander  of  the  rebel  army,  was 
by  the  fortunate  stupidity  of  Jeff.  Davis,  relieved  of  command, 
ordered  into  retirement  and  his  place  supplied  by  Lieut. 
General,  now  General  Ilood,  his  ambitious  corps  commander. 
Johnston  had  ably  manoeuvred  his  army  in  the  long  retreat, 
had  skillfnlly  turned  the  chain  of  mountains  into  a  series  of 
impregnable  fortresses,  and  will  be  known  in  history  as, 
perhaps,  the  ablest  of  all  the  confederate  generals  in  the  war; 
but  he  was  informed  by  the  rel)el  Secretary  of  War,  he  says, 
that  he  "  had  failed  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  enemy  to  the 
vicinity  of  Atlanta,  and  expressed  no  confidence  that"  he  "could 
defeat  or  rei)el  him,"  and  was  relieved  of  conmiand.  His 
failure  in  the  waning  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy  was  a  crime. 

BATTLE  OF  TEACH-TUEE  CHEEK. 

While  the  armies  of  Sherman,  seperated  from  each  other, 
were  marching  to  unite,  and  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  was 
crossino-  Peach  Tree  creek.  Hood  thought  his  oi)pertunity  had 
couie  to  crush  that  army  thus  left  alone.  He  wanted  to  show, 
too,  doubtless,  that  he  would  make  a  new  dejjarture  from 
Johnston's  strategy.  He  marched  out  with  nearly  his  whole 
force  and  when  Thomas'  men  were  resting  at  noon,  unconscious 
of  any  immediate  clanger,  though  avcU  deployed,  fell  ujjon 
them  with  columns  in  heavy  masses,  without  even  skirmishers. 
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The  l)l()\v  IcU  on  the  Twciitii'th  CorjKs,  and  parts  of  the  Foui'th 
and  P\)urto{Mitli.  The  rc'l)i'ls  caino  on,  urged  by  the  jn'oniise 
oftlicir  otKccrs  that  if  thc\  could  hrcak  through  our  lines  "the 
Yank's  were  uone  u|)."  and  they  seemed  determined  to  i)r<)ve 
it  ;  Itut  our  men  met  lliem  with  the  old  phiek.  Thomas  was 
full  of  resources  and  Hooker  full  of  li<iht.  The  divisions  had  to 
form  Iront  in  almost  every  direetion,  and  take  attacks  first  in 
one  direction  and  then  another.  \\'ard's  division  was  eomfort- 
ahly  eatin<i-  its  dinner  in  the  flat  tields  beyond  the  ereek,  when 
the  tire  alonir  the  skirmish  line  l)eeame  sharp,  indicatinir  there 
was  trouble  ahead  and  the  division  sprang  to  arms,  'i'lie  One 
IIun(h'c(|  and  Thirty-Sixth  N.  Y.  was  on  the  skirmish  line  and 
made  a  fine  resistance.  Soon  the  enemy  was  reported  as 
advancing  in  several  lines  and  seemed  about  to  crush  Newton's 
(hvision  of  the  Fourteenth  Coqjs,  next  on  the  left.  Here  were 
some  hills  just  in  frt)nt.  In  the  absence  of  orders,  as  time 
pressed,  ('a})tain,  afterwards  Colonel,  Winkler,  then  com- 
manding the  Twenty-Sixth  Wis.,  moved  forward  his  regiment 
and  Colonel  Harrison  his  brigade  on  the  right,  to  the  first 
range  of  hills,  seizing  it,  then  down  the  slope,  followed  by  the 
rest  of  ^^  ood's  brigade,  halting  in  a  ra\ine,  as  the  enemy's 
lines  came  down  the  range  of  hills  beyond.  Here  the  Twent}'- 
Sixth  Wise,  was  subjected  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  advancing 
lines  and  also  from  an  enfilading  fire  at  the  left,  and  sutl'ered 
severely  ;  hut  it  piuckilx'  held  on,  and  when  the  enemy  was 
within  ten  ))aces  it  sj)rang  up,  ))()ured  in  a  heavy  fire  which 
scattered  the  enemy's  front,  and  led  the  advance  of  Wood's 
brigade  uj)  onto  the  hills  beyond,  taking  the  enemy  here  in 
flank  with  teiriliie  eHect,  and  relieved  the  })ressure  on 
Newton's  (li\  jvion  ;  it  captured  the  colors  of  the  Thirty-Third 
Miss.;  the  (  olonel  and  every  oflicer  in  that  regiment  was 
killed  oi-  wounded  in  the  fight.  The  valley  between  the  ridges 
was  filled  with  dead  and  wounded  rebels.  Colonel  Wood  said 
in  his  report  that  the  hrunt  of  the  enemy's  attack,  in  his  front,  fell 
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on  the  Twenty-Sixth  Wise,  and  that  its  fiirhting  oouhl  not  be 
excelled.  It  was  relieved  soon  hy  the  Seventy-Third  O., 
which  moved  into  a  shoAver  of  l)alls.  It  had  quite  a  tight,  but 
the  enemy  made  no  progress.  Geary's  and  Williams'  divisions 
on  the  right  had  an  equally  hard  fight  and  as  stubbornly  drove 
the  enemy  l)ack.  Hooker's  (\)rps  expended  in  the  battle  a 
hundred  rounds  of  amnumition  per  man.  Wood's  l)rigade  lost 
one  hundred  and  foi-ty-three  killed  and  wounded  ;  the  division, 
live  hundred  and  twenty ;  the  cor})s,  seventeen  hundred. 
AA'ard's  division  cai)tured  seven  ])attle  flags.  The  artillery  fire 
on  our  side  was  partic-ularly  eflective  ;  ten  gims  were  got  into 
l)osition  in  the  nick  of  time,  by  Thomas'  personal  directions. 
Two  furious  assaults  were  made  by  Hood  with  great  odds,  and 
the  fighting  kept  on  from  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  till  dark, 
l)ut  he  never  got  through  our  lines  or  captured  a  gun,  and  his 
men  lay  piled  up  by  thousands  in  front  of  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland.  So  ended  the  battle  of  Peach-Tree  Creek ;  a 
handsome  piece  of  work  on  Joe  Hooker's  part,  that  he  left  to 
remem])er  him  by.  The  Thiity-Tliird  only  shared  in  the  glory 
of  the  day  through  the  l)ravery  of  their  comrades  of  the  rest  of 
their  division,  (Ward's).  It  was  about  the  first  instance  they 
were  not  in  battle  with  the  rest.  The  enemy  now  retired 
from  the  front.  Two  days  afterward  the  CV)ri)s  marched 
forward  exjiecting  to  find  Atlanta  evacuated,  but  it  found  the 
enemy  instead,  a  mile  or  two  beyond,  snug  in  their  strong 
works,  and  went  to  intrenching  themselves. 

That  same  day,  July  22d,  Hood  attempted  by  a  similar 
movement  to  surprise  and  defeat  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  as 
it  was  on  the  march  to  take  position  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 
line.  He  gained  the  left  and  rear  of  McPherson's  army  before 
he  was  discovered,  the  cavalry  being  absent.  McPherson 
himself  was  shot  down  by  the  enemy's  skirmishers  and  his 
riderless  horse  came  flying  back  before  hardly  anyone  knew 
they  were  there.     Hood  made  a  fierce  assault,  and  soon  after, 
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another  in  ironi  iK'iu  .vilanta  whirli  hroke  throuirli  the  lines  of 
the  amiy  of  the  Tennessee,  rapturing  Initteries.  and  eame  near 
cutting  otf  that  army ;  hut  (Grant's  old  armv.  under  the 
temjxiran'  eoiiimand  of  Logan,  fought  as  they  had  under 
Grant  and  Sheruwu  ;  restored  their  lines  and  repulsed,  it  was 
said,  seven  assiiults  of  Iiof>d.  killing  over  tlu'ee  thousand  of 
his  men  and  retaking  hatteries.  This  l)attle  is  known  as  the 
Battle  of  Atlanta,  and  will  long  I>e  rememJiered  as  the  battle 
in  which  McPhersju,  one  of  the  most  lamented  and  one  of  the 
ablest  commmanders  in  the  war.  fell :  young — only  thirty  four 
years  of  age  ;  tall,  handsome  and  noble,  full  of  vigor  and  spirits. 
Officers  and  soldiers,  and  even  an  old  soldier  like  Sherman, 
could  not  hold  back  tears  in  talking  of  his  loss.  He  was  killed 
lighting  his  class-mate  at  West  Point,  (Hood.)  with  the 
assistance  of  another  classmate,  (Schotield).  Sheridan  was  in 
the  same  cla.ss.  Grant  sjxike  of  McPherson  as  one  of  the  ]>est 
soldiers  and  "my  best  friend."  He  received  a  medal  of  honor 
fit)m  Congress  and  was  made  a  Brigadier-Cienenil  in  the 
regular  army,  as  Sherman  was,  for  senices  at  Vicksburg. 

Curious  incidents  are  told  of  tliis  battle.  It  is  said  that  an 
Irishman  who  came  to  this  country'  in  search  of  his  brother, 
who  enlisted  in  our  army,  was  sent  out  as  part  of  a  burving  party 
in  this  l»attle  and  am^mg  the  rel»el  dead  found  his  own  lirother. 
A  German  was  tending  in  the  hospital  a  wounded  countrvman, 
and  in  the  delirious  ravings  of  his  prisoner,  rliscovered  he  was 
a  brother  whom  he  had  left  a  babe  on  the  Rhine.  A  federal 
sei^eant  shot  down  a  daring  rel>el  officer  in  the  advance  line. 
It  was  his  son.  Such  incidents  were  fref|uently  related  when 
border  regiments  met  in  Imttle. 

The  loKs  of  McPherson  happened  to  be  of  sjiecial  interest 
to  the  Twentieth  Cordis.  Sherman  decided  to  recommend 
Howard  to  tlie  Pr«'-ident  for  ap]K>intment  t(»  th<'  (•^)nnn;md  of 
the  anny  of  the  Teiuies.s«.'e,  to  succeed  McPiierson.  Hooker 
was  one  of  the  senior  officers ;  had  commanded  the  Armv  of 
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the  Potomac,  and  in  the  west,  two  corjxs,  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth,  and  Howard  beinL*^  his  siil)ordinate,  he  felt  that  this 
im}ioitant  command  should  have  fallen  to  him  and  not  to 
Howard,  and  took  the  choice  of  Howard  as  a  sliirht  put  ujKm 
him.  If  Sherman  had  put  the  same  estimate  upon  Hooker 
and  had  the  same  conddence  in  him  as  his  men  had,  he  would 
at  once  have  lieen  selected.  The  Twentieth  C'orjis  loved  Joe 
Hooker  and  believed  in  him  :  they  would  follow  him  anywhere  : 
his  couuuanding  fiariire  riding  into  l>attle  was  an  inspiration  to 
fiofht  at  any  time,  and  an  aiurury  of  victory.  That  was  no 
-liirlit  matter  to  consider  in  a  commander  of  men :  hut 
Sherman,  in  his  "^lemoii-s,"  s;iys  with  jnim  irony,  that  he  did 
not  even  consider  Hooker  in  hi>  selection.  Hooker  asked  to 
be  relieved,  his  application  was  approved  by  Thomas,  and  his 
request  Avas  })romptly  gi-:mted  by  Sherman.  His  men  had  not 
the  heait  to  blame  him.  but  if  he  could  have  submitted,  and 
contented  himself  with  his  corps :  they  l>elieved  he  would  have 
made  such  a  record,  l>efore  the  camjxiigns  were  over,  that 
"Uncle  Billy,"  whom  they  confided  in  equally,  would  no 
louiier  have  distrusted  him :  and  when,  long  afterward,  the 
A'ictory  was  won  and  they  marched  in  the  gi^eat  review,  half 
the  glory  seemed  gone  l>ecause  Joe  Hooker  was  not  there  to  shtu-e 
it  with  them.  As  he  ivde  along  the  lines  the  day  he  took  leave 
of  his  corp>,  (July  27th, )  erect  and  soldierly,  a  tinge  of 
sadness  on  his  ruddy  and  usually  Jolly  face  :  the  cheers  could 
not  keeji  down  the  tears :  bn^nzed  old  veterans  of  the  corj>s 
we}>t  like  children  :  few  eyes  were  dry — as  if  they  were  losing 
a  ]>art  of  themselves :  and  the  Thirty-Thinl.  as  he  turned  to 
them  and  s;iid  "God  bless  you."  and  shtH^k  the  hand  of  the 
Lieut. -Colonel,  knew  they  were  losing,  not  only  a  favorite 
commander,  but  a  |>erst^nal  friend.  The  Thirty-Thinl  had 
many  reasons  to  belicAe  it  was  a  favorite  of  his.  "Faivwell, 
Joe  Hi>oker."  never  agiiiu  is  the  Thiity-Thiixl  to  Ik'  under  your 
command,  or  to  see  your  tace,  till  the  happy  days  of  [>eace 
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conu'  aaain  :  your  name  will  always  be  dear  in  their  hearts  and 
l)e  associated  with  the  most  invcious  memories  of  the  war ; 
trallant  comrades  died  willinirly,  tiufhtinii-  under  your  leadership. 

The  new  commander  appointed  for  the  Twentieth  Corps 
■was  Slocum,  the  favorite  commander  of  the  old  Twelfth 
Corps. 

After  the  battle  of  the  twenty-second,  Ilood  retired  to  his 
fortifications  in  Atlanta.  Sherman's  Armies  closed  in  around 
them,  erected  counter  defences  and  a  siege  began  in  earnest. 
Heavy  guns  were  mounted,  and  by  Sherman's  orders  they 
dropped  their  huge  shells  into  the  city  every  ten  minutes, 
night  and  day  ;  so  that  gentle  slumber  was  courted  under 
difficulties  within  the  besieged  city. 

Sherman  had  no  idea  of  making  a  direct  attack  on  the 
strong  defences  of  Atlanta.  Before  his  .\rmies  had  any  time 
for  rest  here,  he  began  the  Hank  movement.  On  the  day  Gen. 
Howard  assumed  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
that  Army  was  moved  from  the  left,  where  it  had  torn  up 
twenty  miles  of  the  Georgia  railroad  and  bent  the  rails  into 
S's,  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  line  and  was  thrown  forward 
so  as  to  cut  off,  if  possil)le,  at  least  to  threaten,  the  Macon 
line  of  railroad,  running  in  from  the  rear  of  Atlanta.  The 
Army  ol"  the  Tennessee  wa.s  .successful  in  dangerously  threat- 
eninii"  Hood's  connnunications,  and  in  bringing  on  a  battle,  in 
which  it  was  attacked,  near  the  road  euphoniously  called 
"Li«k  Skillet,"  as  tiercely  l)y  the  enemy,  as  it  had  been  on  the 
other  tlauk:  but  Hood  was  fought  baik,  and  the  ground  was 
held.  Part  of_[the  Twentieth  Corps,  including  Ward's  division, 
was  sent  to  Howard's  assistance.  Sherman  received  intelli- 
o-ence  that  Hood  had  sent  eight  to  ten  thousand  of  his  cavalry 
to  cut  his  conniiuuication  in  tiie  rear.  Xow  was  Sherman's 
chance.  \>'hile  they  were  away,  and  Hood  had  no  cavalry  in 
his  rear,  Sherman  determined  to  strike  it  with  his  cavalry. 
Two  cavalry  expeditions  were  sent  out  by  Sherman  to  make 
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the  raid  in  the  rear;  unfoi-tunately  they  proved  failures.  Both 
bodies  were  surrounded.  McCook  uallantly  cut  his  wav  out. 
Stonenian,  and  part  of  his  men  surremk'red  as  prisoners.  It 
is  said  that  apple  jack  and  peach  brandy  were  the  sirens  that 
lulled  his  out-posts  to  sleep  and  helped  to  vanquish  his 
troopers.  The  flnnkinuf  process  was  continued  next  l)y  Scho- 
field's  xlrniv  which  was  transfei-red  from  the  left  to  the  riuht 
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of  Howard ;  a  corps  conniiander,  Palmer,  was  ordered  to 
assist  Schofield,  with  the  blunt  order  from  Sherman,  "The 
Sandtown  road  and  the  railroad,  if  possible,  must  be  gained 
to-morrow  if  it  costs  half  your  conunand."  It  was  not  gained 
through  the  corps  commander  s  fault,  Sherman  thought,  and 
his  resignation  was  accepted.  The  condition  of  things  about 
Atlanta  meanwhile  was  neatly  described  by  Shermnn  in  his 
despatches  to  Halleck  :  "  We  keep  hammering  away  and  there 
is  no  peace  inside  or  outside  of  Atlanta  *  *  it  will  be  a 
used  up  community  when  we  are  done  Avith  it."  To  Gen. 
Grant,  "I  will  make  a  circle  of  desolation  around  Atlanta." 
That  turned  out  true.  Sherman  was  made  INIajor-General  U. 
S.  A.  at  this  })oint  in  the  campaigii,  and  was  disappointed 
because  the  President  did  not  wait  till  he  had  captured  Atlanta. 
Meanwhile  the  Thirty-Third  Avas  iieacefully  having  dress- 
parades,  and  living  on  green  corn  and  cucumliers  and  such 
luxuries  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  rear.  The  ])and  Avas 
travelling  al)out  serenading  generals,  and  finding  out  which 
lived  best.  One  bill  of  tare  is  given  as  a  specimen,  "Roast  })ig, 
roast  beef,  chicken  pie,  oysters,  stewed  tomatoes,  raspberry 
and  peach  sauce,  etc."  Who  would  not  be  a  soldier  guarding 
supply  trains. 

These  jolly  days  of  rest  and  feasting  in  the  Thirty-Third 
were  abruptly  cut  short  by  an  order  to  move  with  the  whole 
Corps  back  to  guard  the  river  and  the  Armies'  connnunica- 
tions,  where  the  regiment  was  soon  relieved  from  duty  with 
the  train,  and  ordered  upon  familiar  duty,  picket.     In  its  tour 
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of  soft   diitv    with   the    wa2(>ii    tr;iiii    it    liiul   missed   only   one 
battle  in  wliieh  its  l)riiia(le  took  part,    Peaeh-Tive    ("reek,    and 
sionie    skii-niishinu-,    hnt    quantities    of    shelling-    in     front     of 
Atlanta.      The  order  to  1:0  into  the  intrenehinents  at  the  ( "hat- 
taliooehie,   meant    husiness.      'Die    Corps    held    the   key  to  the 
eonnnunieations  of  the  three  Armies,  with  the  order  to  hold  it 
at  all  hazards.      While  the   remaininir   Corps   of  those   Armies 
proeeeded  to  exeeute  the  last   masterly    mo\  e   of  Sherman   in 
the  iianie    tor   Atlanta.      They    witlnU'ew   from  their  trenches, 
disappeared,  one    day,    from   the    view    of  the    rejoieino-  city  : 
and    after    the    whole    rebel     i)ress     had     duly     (>xulted     over 
the    retreat    of   the    Yankees,     car-loads    of    si'eesh     women 
had  none  uj)  to  join  in  the  jnbih'e  at  Atlanta,  and   the  popida- 
tion  had  illuminated  with  tar-barrels;   they  ap])eared  one  tine 
morninii.-.  twenty  miles  in  Hood's  rear  on   the   Macon   railroad, 
the    line    of   vital    imjjortance    to    him.    in    irresistil)le    force, 
made  a  wreck  of  the  track,    cut    olf  and    defeated   a    CWps   of 
his  in  a   battle  at  Jones))oro'.      Hood   belie\ cd  the  aame    was 
lost,  burnt  a  thousand  bales  of  cotton  and  other  supi)lies,  blew 
u])  einhty   odd   car-loads   of  ammunition,    engines     *     *     all 
which  made  a   niuht  of  earthquakes   in    Atlanta,    and  sullenly 
left  the  (IoouumI  city  to  it>  fate.      The  next  morning-,  Sej)t.    2d, 
Col.    Coburn  with   a   detachment   of  einiit   lumdre<l  men  from 
Ward's  division,  in  which  were  two  companies  of  the  Seventy- 
Third  Ohio  and  with  which  was  Cap.   Tebbeits  of  the  Thirty- 
Third.  A.  1).  C.  to  the  di\  ision  general.    inarche(l    toward    the 
cit\'.  anil  the  mayor  a|»peare(l  on  the    I'oad.  meekly  imcovered, 
and  informed  Col.  Coburn  that  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  the 
city  of  Atlanta  in  his  hands.     Thus  the  objective  point  of  Sher- 
man's masterly  campaign,  i)erhaps.  his  most  skilful  one,  was 
suecessfully  reached  and  the  (iate  city,   which  the  rebel  south 
held  of  so  nuuh  importance  to  them,  the  centre  of  a  net  work 
of  railroads  radiatinir  to  all  ])oints,  fell  into  our  hands  with  its 
foundries,    rollin<i-milIs,    machine-shops,    government    works, 
arsenal,    pork-paeking   establishments   and  clothing  factories. 
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It  can  bo  imagined  wliat  was  the  rejoicing  among  tlie  troops, 
when  it  really  turned  out  that  Atlanta  was  taken  ;  loud  .shout- 
ing and  cheering  ran  along  the  lines,  every  one  had  a  hurrah 
for  "Uncle  Billy,"  even  staid  and  phlegmatic  Thomas  " snapped 
his    fingers,   whistled  and  almost  diniced,"  say  the  Memoirs. 
President  Lincoln  prom])tly  rendered  the  thanks  of  the  Nation 
to  Gen.  Sherman  and   his   Armies  for  the   success  of  a   cam- 
l)aign  that  would  be   "famous  in  the  annals  of  war."     Grant 
said  to  Sherman  that  he  had  "accomplished  the  most  gigantic 
undeitakino-  gfiven  to  anv  "'eneral  in  this  war,  and  with  a  skill 
and  al)ility  that  will  be  acknoweledged  in  history  as  unsur- 
})assed  if  not   unequ;de(l.     It  gives  me   as   much  ])leasure  to 
record  this  in  your  favor,  as  it  would  in  favor  of  any  living 
man,  myself  included."     Spoken  like  Grant.     IlaHeck  wrote 
him,  "I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,   that  3'our  campaign   has  been 
the    most   brilliant    of  the  war."     The  Twentieth  Corps  was 
selected  to  occupy  the  city.     The  Thirty-Third  marched   into 
it    through    the    principal    streets,    the    band     playing    "Hail 
Columbia"  and  "The  Ked  White  and  Dlue,"  reported  to  Gen. 
Slocum  and  was  assigned  to  comfortable  quarters  in  deserted 
buildings,    and  the   duty   of  guarding    rebel    prisoners.     The 
Second   Mass.    and   One   Hundred   and   Eleventh  Pcnn.  were 
detailed    as    provost-guard,    all    under   Gol.   Cogswell,  of  the 
Second,    i)ost-commander.     The    negroes,    l)lack,  yellow  and 
white  hailed  our  men  as  their  deliverers  sent  of  God.     "Bress 
de  Lord,"  they  shouted  as  they  showed  their  ivory,  "dc  Yanks 
am  come,  "yah!  yah!  yah!"  The  Armies  that  had  followed  on 
the  track  of  Hood,  were  ordered  back  to,  and  around  Atlanta. 
Sherman's  own  entry  was  quiet  and  unpretending.     He  says 
pleasantly,    in    his  Memoirs,  he   found  encami)ed  in  the  city 
"The  Mass.    Second  and  Thirty-Third  regiments  Avhich  had 
two  of  the  finest  bands  in  the  Army ;  their  music  was  to  all  of 
us  a  source  of  infinite  pleasure    during    our   sojourn   in  that 
city."     Atlanta  was  to  become  the  residence  of  the  regiment 
for  the  autumn. 
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THE    MAKCII    TO    THE    SKA. 


The  Involuntary  Exodus,  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Atliinta.  Hood  on  the  Hoad  to 
Xashville.  Corse  "Holds  the  Fort."  Twentieth  Corps,  "Oay  and  Festive,"  in 
the  City.  Thentre  Season  Hun  by  the  Thirty-Third  Band.  Railroad  to  the 
Kear,  Wrecked.  The  Burning  of  Atlanta.  'Jhe  March  Begins.  The  Day  of 
"Jubilo"  Comes  to  the  Xegroes.  Foraging  on  the  Country  Systematically. 
Campaign  of  the  Bummers  Opens.  Valiant  Governor  Brown  and  His  Legisla- 
ture Skedaddle.  llie  Left  Wing  Eats  a  Thanksgiving  Breakfast  in  Milledge- 
ville,  organizes  a  Yankee  Legislature,  and  Dines  eii  route.  Seientilic  Plunder- 
ing by  the  Bummers.  The  Prison  Pen  of  Jlillon  Empty.  Augusta  of  No 
Account.  The  Lost  Armies  of  Sherman  Turn  Up  at  the  Sea.  Fort  McAllister 
Captured.  Savannah  in  i'ossession  of  the  Kulhless  Invaders.  A  Christmas 
Present  to  President  Lincoln.  January,  ls(i.",  the  Thirty-Third,  with  its  Divi- 
sion, Crosses  into  South  Carolina  and  Squats  Among  the  Palnieltoes  and  Oranges. 
In  the  Swamps. 


The  Thirty-Third,  soon  after  enterin<r  Atlanta,  was  relieved 
of  the  duty  of  iruardiiiii'  rebel  jtrisoners  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  and  ordered  to  rejiort  for  s|)ecial  duty  to  Col.  ^\'u\.  Con^^- 
well  of  the  Second  Mass.,  the  i)ost-comniander.  From  this 
time,  duriiiu:  its  stay  in  Atlanta,  it  performed  together  with 
that  re<iiinent  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Kleventli  Penn.,  the 
very  ])leasant  duty  of  i)rovost-<>uard  of  the  city,  which  was 
to  preserve  order,  arrest  ))risoners,  kct'|)  the  regiment's  hoots 
blacked,  clothiiii:'  hnishcd.  uuns  and  brasses  shiiiiiii:",  and  the 
members  themselves  <;enerally  eomfoitable.  To  this  end, 
snu«r  huts  and  quarters  were  eonstructe<l  in  the  city.  The 
rest  of  the  briirade  and  ('ovj)s,  meanwhile,  was  encain])ed 
without  the  city,  in  the  line  of  ("ortili/ations  on  which  it  was 
kept  constantly  employed,  makini:'  the  works  well  ninli 
iinpre^^nal)le.  The  icmainder  of  the  Army  of  the  ("umber- 
land  was  eucamiied  near  the  city,  the  Army  of  the  Teimc\s.see 
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at  East  Point,  Army  of  Ohio  at  Decatur.  Here,  at  Atlanta, 
Lieut. -Col.  Ryder  resioiunl,  was  honorably  diseharaed  the  ser- 
vice and  Maj.  Doanc  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-eolonel  and 
commander  of  the  regiment ;  Cai)t.  I'ebbetts  was  made 
major. 

Sherman  decided  for  strategical  reasons  to  "wipe  out 
Atlanta"  as  u  city  of  residence,  and  reduce  it  to  a  fortitied 
garrison,  and  ordered  all  the  inhal)itants  to  leave,  either  for 
the  North  or  the  South,  as  they  i)leased.  For  this  ordi'r.  the 
press  and  people  of  the  South  liea})ed  e})itliets  upon  him 
mountains  high.  He  was  politely  styled,  "cliief  among  sav- 
ages," "leader  of  highwaymen,"  "the  foremost  villain  in  the 
Avorld,"  but  it  did  no  good  to  call  "Uncle  Billy""  names,  lie 
moved  right  along,  the  non-combatants  must  leave  ;  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  There  were  sad  and  funny  scenes  as  the 
j)(>oplc  moved  away  from  their  homes.  One  writer  describes 
a  train  of  wagons  "crowded  with  a  medley  of  poodle-dogs, 
tably-cats,  asthmatic  pianos,  household  furniture,  cross  old 
maids,  squalling,  wondering  children,   all  huddled   together." 

After  this  eventful  episode  was  over,  all  was  quiet  in 
Atlanta  for  some  days,  till  it  was  reported  one  day,  about  Oct. 
1st,  that  llood  had  mysteriously  changed  his  position  from 
the  Maeon  to  the  West  Point  railroad,  and  next  that  he  was 
across  the  Chattahoochie  River.  Sherman  instantly  divined 
that  his  object  was  to  break  n\)  his  connnunications.  So  he 
gathered  up  all  his  troo]is,  except  the  Twentieth  Corps,  which 
was  left  to  hold  Atlanta,  and  swiftly  followed  hira.  Hood  did 
not  wait  to  risk  a  battle  with  Sherman,  but  attacked  a  few 
Posts,  most  of  which  liattled  him,  notably  AUatoona,  where 
gallant  Gen.  Corse  pluckily  "held  the  fort,"  for  Sherman  Avas 
coming,  he  knew,  and  sent  the  characteristic  reply  to  his 
signal  message  from  the  top  of  Kencsaw,  "I  am  short  a  cheek- 
bone and  an  ear,  but  am  able  to  whip  all  h —  yet."  His 
bravery  has  passed  into  song ;  he  has  gone  into  the  Hymn 
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l)0()k,  ill  fact,  the  last  j)lacc  lie  Monld  ever  have  tlioiiirlit  of 
hits  ffoinir.  Hood  hiinit  a  <h)zeii  or  two  iiiile.s  of  railroad, 
and  endeavored  to  blow  uj)  the  railroad  tiiiiiu'l  at  Daltoii,  but 
that  did  not  matter,  thought  some  of  the  rebelsol  diers.  One 
of  them  said,  "Don't  you  know  that  old  Sherman  carries  a 
duplicate  lumicl  along?"  He  burnt  some  liridges,  but  that 
did  not  matter  either,  every  one  on  the  railroad  was  num- 
bered, and  for  every  one.  Sherman's  enterprising  chief  of  the 
construction  corps  had  a  spare  one  always  I'eady,  and  if  bridge 
number  ten  was  burnt,  a  telegram  went  back  "Send  numl)er 
ten  by  the  next  train,"  and  it  was  soon  on  the  spot  and  comple- 
ted. xVnd  then  Hood  inarched  out  of  the  way  into  the  north- 
west of  Alabama,  to  begin  his  march  for  Nashville,  where  (ien. 
Thomas,  the  noble  old  war-horse,  "slow  but  sure,"  as  Halleck 
called  him,  had  already  been  sent  with  the  Fourth  C'oi'ps  and 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio  to  anticij)ate  him,  and  with  them,  the 
garrison  troops  left  behind,  and  the  new  levies,  together  nearly 
eighty  thousand  men,  lie  made  a  defence  which  has  become 
historical. 

AA'hile  all  this  was  transpiring  back  along  the  old  line  of 
march  and  lighting  ground,  i)eace  and  (piietness  reigned  in 
Atlanta.  Not  a  hostile  gun  was  heard  there  for  two  months," 
till  a  brigade  or  two  of  (ieorgia  Militia  appeared  on  the  scene 
one  day,  and  they  were  (iiiiclly  made  to  skedaddle.  Every- 
thing went  "meriT  as  a  marriage  bell"  with  the  soldiers,  and 
the  few  inhabitants  that  still  lingered  there.  Hooker's  old 
Corps  that  had  been  so  hard  marched  and  hard  fought,  relaxed 
itself,  and  the  bronzed  and  staid  old  veterans  IxH-ame  gay  and 
icstive.  (ianies,  parties,  dances,  serenades,  suppers,  con- 
certs and  an  actual  Theatre,  divided  the  time  with  drills, 
picket  and  parades  in  the  gay  garrison  town.  One  night 
while  the  Thirty-Third  bund  was  serenading  (ien.  Sherman, 
he  proposed  that  it  should  give  a  concert  in  the  theatre  tor 
the    benetit    of  .Mrs.    "Welch,   the   widow  of  the   late  Masonic 
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Grand  Master  of  the  State,  Avlinse  house  he  was  occupying  as 
head(j[iiartcrs,  and  who  was  very  poor.  The  experiment  was 
promptly  undertaken.  Friends  of  the  beneficiary  Averc  to  do 
the  star  singing.  Tlic  hand  rode  to  the  theatre  a  few  times 
in  hacks  to  rehearse,  and  on  the  night  set,  gave  the  folh)win<i' 
progrannne  which  was  duly  printed:  — 

VOCAL   AXD   INSTRUMENTAL   COXC^LHT. 

Atli.V'iHMiiii.  Atl:iiit;i,  (Jii.,  Si'pteinbcr '21.  isiu. 

iiY  Tiiii  ci;lkhuati;i) 

BRASS    HAND   OF   THE   TIIIRTY-'I'll  IKD    MASS.    VOUNTEERS 

AM)   AMATEUR   VOCALISTS. 


PART    FIRST. 

1 .  Faust  ^Slarch.     Soldiers''  Chorus li AM) 

2.  O I   Mlo  Foniando.     From    La  Fnvorita Band 

'^.    Then  You  "11  Remember  Me Mrs.  AVelcii 

4.     Ever  of  Thee.     Duet M  rs.  AVei.cii  and  Mr.  F.  Odf.na 

.").     Drum  Solo Mr.  I.  Sahth 

(!.    Mary  of   Argyle Mr.  F.  ( )i »kxa 

7.     Pot  Pourri.     From  Ernani Band 

PART    SECOND. 

1.  Anvil  ( "horus Band 

2.  Castles  in  the  Air.     Piano  Solo ^Irs.  Wki.ch 

3.  Violin  Solo Mr.  1.  S.mith 

4.  Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreamini;'.     Quartette. 

Mrs.  Welch,  Miss  Welch  and  Messrs.  Oi>i;xa  and  N'ash 
.").     Labyrinth  Waltzes Band 

6.  ^laiden,  'Wake  From  Thy  Slumbers Mr.  F.  Odexa 

7.  National  Airs Bam> 


Tickets  One  Dollar,  admitting  a  gentleuien  or  a  gentlemen  and  ladv. 
Doors  open  at  7  o'clock.  Concert  to  counnence  at  8  o'clock.  Tickets  may 
be  purchased  and  seats  reserved  by  application  at  the  ticket  ofHce  at  the 
Athajneum,  second  door  north  of  the  Trout  House.  Ticket  oftice  o])en 
from  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.     Keep  this  programme. 

The  concert  was  a  success  artistically  and  tinanciall}-,  and 
netted  $200  for  the  beneficiary.  Several  similar  concerts 
were   given   with   varied   programmes,   "Thirty-Third  Mass. 
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regiment  (^tiiek-ste[)  (I.  Smith)  IkiiuI;"  Clarionettc  solo,  J. 
Cnliiiim  :""  "Lecture,  ^^'om;ll^.s  Ivights,  A.  P.  Hazard:"' 
"Lord  Lovell."  I)y  tlie  samt; ;  "Quartette  bv  the  Glee  C'hd)  of 
Knai)p\s  liattery,"  Ix'iiiu'  some  of  the  additions.  Then  the 
season  heizan  to  wane  :  ])riees  were  rather  high  for  enlisted 
men,  getting  only  $l'i  a  month,  and  it  was  rather  necessary 
to  j;et  ui)  something  strikinij.  A  l)right  idea  struck  Hazard, 
and  he  got  up  a  play.  So  the  following  addition  appeared 
on  the  programmes  for  October  29th.  [jrinted  on  old  blank 
discharge  [)a})crs  :  — 

'!"(»  ('(nu'Iudo  with  the  l:iui:li:il)l(' p.-iiitoiiiiiiic  entitled 

THE    COBBLERS   FROLIC. 

Peter  Ciiiiips.  tlie  ("obhlor ^fr.  (J.  W  .  Iloiiian 

Tom  Wax,  liis  ai»i)ientiee \.  V.  Ila/aid 

.Jack  Hobstay   \.  11.  Holmes 

Charles  Alphonso  Auiriislus \V.  M.  Holmes 

Lilly  White  (  haieoal .S.  Keith 

Sally  ("limps .Miss  S.  Welch 

Polly  (limps .Mis.  Welch 

Dolly  — -Maid  ot  all  work Miss  Hattie 

Afterwards  the  farce,  "The  Lover's  Serenade"  was  given. 
Haztird  was  nuisician,  author,  actor,  stage  manager,  printer, 
bill  poster  and  property  man.  The  theatre  had  a  great  rmi 
till  the  very  last  night  before  the  march,  when  it  took  $GG7. 
The  season  lasted  four  weeks,  seventeen  nights,  and  the  band 
took  $80(10  in  all.  It  gave  $2000  to  Mrs.  Welch  and  out  of 
the  balance  kept  enough  to  pay  its  nmnl)crs  the  amoimt  due 
from  the  otlicers  according  to  their  enlistment  agreement  to 
the  end  of  their  three  yetirs. 

The  last  night  before  the  city  was  evacuated,  the  last  train 
that  left  it  was  kept  waiting  till  midnight  to  take  away  one  of 
the  stock  actors.  The  yield  of  this  bonanza  suddenly 
stopped. 

Early  in  November,  Shennan  marched  back  with  all  of 
his  Corps  that  he  did  not  leave  behind  under  Thomas,  and  all 
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this  bliss  of  metroj)olit;in  rcsiiloncc  Viiiiishod,  and  the  tlioali'c 
business  was  wound  up  and  work  had  to  be  resumed. 

"IJe  ready  to  march  again,"  were  the  orders;  where,  was 
a  mystery  as  usual.  Something  leaked  out,  however,  so  that 
the  object  was  soon  guessed  to  be  Savannah  or  Mobile.  It 
was  apparent  a  new  campaign  was  a-tbot.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  famous  "March  to  the  Sea."  As  soon  as  Sher- 
man had  ci[)tur(Hl  Atlanta,  he  began  to  consider  what  next? 
and  he  seems  to  have  cast  his  longing  eyes  towards  the  coast. 
The  last  move  of  Hood  decided  him,  ;md  with  the  approval 
of  Grant  and  Halleck,  he  determined  to  cut  loose  from  his 
base  and  march  for  a  new  one  by  the  sea.  His  IViunt  and 
characteristic  despatches  about  this  time  to  Grant  and  others, 
as  they  appear  in  his  "Memoirs"'  and  in  history,  may  be 
taken  as  his  texts  for  his  new  movement,  which  has  no'w 
become  famous.  "It  will  be  a  physical  impossibility  to  pro- 
tect the  roads,  now  that  Hood,  Forrest,  Wheeler  and  the 
whole  batch  of  devils  are  turned  loose,  without  home  or  hab- 
itation." "I  can  make  this  march,  and  make  Georgia  howl." 
"I  will  make  the  interior  of  Georgia  feel  the  weight  of  war. 
The  utter  destruction  of  its  roads,  houses,  and  people.  Mill 
cripple  their  military  resources."  "Move  through  Georgia 
smashing  things  to  the  sea."  "It  will  be  a  demonstration  to 
the  Avorld,  foreign  and  domestic,  that  we  have  a  power  which 
Davis  cannot  resist.  This  may  not  be  war,  but  rather  states- 
manship." "If  you  can  whip  Lee,"  he  said  to  Grant,  "And  I 
can  march  to  the  Atlantic,  I  think  Uncle  Abe  Avill  give  us  a 
twenty  days'  leave  of  absence  to  see  the  young  folks."  His 
first  preliminary  Avas  to  send  back  to  Chattanooga  all  the 
sick,  wounded  and  non-combatants  now  left  in  Atlanta,  all 
surplus  baggage  and  stores,  and  then  to  "make  a  wreck  of 
the  railroad  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,"  as  he  said,  which 
was  really  l)urning  his  ships  behind  him  like  Cortes.  His 
Army  knew  from  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  that  way,  how 
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to  tk'stroy  railroads  as  well  as  how  to  repair  tlicni.  For 
miles  hack  of  Atlanta  after  the  business  began,  the  track  of 
(leslruction  was  marked  by  day  by  a  line  of  cnrlinir  smoke, 
and  by  niirlit  l)y  a  broad  streak  of  light  that  seemed  like  the 
Aurora  Borealis.  'I'he  next  i)i-eliminary  was  to  tinish  Atlanta. 
In  a  day  and  u  night  it  was  made  a  Carthage.  All  there  was 
left  of  the  battered  and  honey-combed  city  was  scientitically 
demolished  under  the  direction  of  Caj)t.  Poe,  chief  of  engi- 
neers, Gen.  Cogswell  furnishing  the  details  of  men  to  do  the 
business  from  his  provost  guard.  Powder  and  tire  reduced 
the  great  depots,  store-houses  and  public  buildings  to  i)iles 
of  tottering  walls,  and  gaunt  chinmeys.  The  foundries  and 
machine  shops  that  liad  been  kei)t  running  night  and  day, 
casting  cannon  shot  and  shell,  went  down,  and  with  them 
hotels,  theatres  and  negro  markets,  the  latter  never  to  be  set 
up  again.  That  night  was  one  to  be  remembered.  Xo  dark- 
ness in  place  of  it,  a  great  glare  of  light  from  acres  of  burn- 
ing buildings.  This  strange  light,  and  the  roaring  of  the 
flames  that  licked  up  everything  habitable,  the  intermittent 
explosions  of  pow^der,  stored  ammunition  and  projectiles 
streams  of  lire  that  shot  up  here  and  there  from  heaps 
of  cotton  bales  and  oil  factories,  the  crash  of  falling  build- 
ings, and  the  change,  as  by  a  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope,  of 
sti'ong  walls  and  proud  structures  into  heaps  of  desolation  ; 
all  this  made  a  dreadful  picture  of  the  havoc  of  war,  and  of 
its  unr<'lenting  horroi's.  As  the  band  was  playing  in  the 
theatre  that  night,  the  flaming  red  light  from  the  approaching 
tire,  which  Hooded  the  building,  the  roar  of  the  flames  and 
the  noises  of  the  intermittent  explosions,  added  scenic  eflects 
which  were  not  down  in  the  bills,  and  will  never  l>e  ("oigotten. 
And  when  later  in  the  night  it  serenaded  Sherman  and  played 
in  the  light  of  the  flames  'Mohn  Brown's  soul  goes  marching 
on,"  the  members  must  have  appeared  to  the  crest  fallen 
chivalry    like   so   many   Neroes,    Addling   with   delight  at  the 
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burning  of  Eome.  Tt  seemed  like  ;i  demoniacal  triumph  over 
the  fate  of  the  city  that  had  so  k)ng  defied  Sherman's  Armies, 
and  over  the  approaching  doom  of  the  Confederacy.  It  Mas 
war's  necessity.  Tlie  next  morning,  the  sixteenth  of  Novem- 
ber, 18(U,  the  Armies  stripped  for  a  swift  campaign,  began 
their  long  march.  The  hist  to  leave  were  the  regiments  of 
the  provost  guard,  the  One  Hundred  and  P^levcnth  Penn., 
the  Second  and  Thirty-Third  Mass.,  the  last  of  all  the  Thiity- 
Third.  As  they  marched  up  over  an  eminence  and  turned  to 
bid  good  bye  to  Atlanta,  they  saw  a  scene  of  desolation  that 
may  well  haunt  their  memory.  Miles  of  ruins,  and  black 
clouds  of  smoke  settling  down  over  all,  like  a  pall.  That 
was  all  that  was  left  of  the  boastful  gate  city.  In  a  (urn  of 
the  road,  it  was  left  to  its  desolation,  and  became  a  thing  of 
the  past.  With  that  turn  in  the  road,  the  tried  old  regiments, 
inured  to  changes,  left  their  past  campaigns  to  the  past,  and 
from  that  moment  looked  forward,  with  assured  confidence  in 
their  leader,  to  the  victories  of  the  future,  and  marched 
hopefully  ahead.  Some  band  in  one  of  the  divisions  struck 
up  again  "John  Brown,"  and  the  men,  regiment  by  regiment, 
joined  in  the  chorus,  "Glor}^  Glory  hallelujah,"  and  they 
marched  on  as  a  triumphant  Army  of  deliverers,  as  they 
were  indeed  to  the  salde  bondmen  of  the  South,  wherever  in 
their  long  march  they  were  to  reach  them.  The  Corps  which 
set  out  on  this  march  were  organized  into  two  wings.  The 
Sixteenth  Corps  had  been  broken  up  and  its  divisions  distrib- 
uted between  the  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  Corps.  These 
two  Corps,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  under  Gen.  Howard, 
were  to  be  the  right  wing,  the  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth 
Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  were  to  be  the  left  wing, 
called  informally  the  Army  of  Georgia,  under  Gen.  Slocum, 
about  sixty  thousand  men  less  now  than  Thomas'  Army. 
The  cavalry  Corps  was  made  an  independent  connnand,  under 
Gen.    Kilpatric|j,    about  fifty-five  hundred  efiTcctives.     Brig- 
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Gen.  A.  S.  Williams  was  assigned  to  the  comniantl  ot  the 
Twentieth  Corps,  Thirty  days  half  rations  were  in  the 
wagons.  That  was  a  hint  of  the  length  of  march,  the  other 
half  rations,  and  all  the  forage  were  to  come  from  the 
country. 

It  was  a  serions  circumstance  in  war,  that  the  two  hostile 
Annies  which  had  fought  inch  hy  inch  to  get  at  each  other, 
were  now  hoth  marching  as  fast  as  they  could,  away  from  each 
other.  Hood  for  ^iashville,   Sherman  for  Sa\annah. 

The  two  wings  in  Sherman's  Army  separated  at  the  start, 
to  march  habitually  over  different  roads,  through  difl'erent 
series  of  towns  and  settlements,  though  in  the  same  ireneral 
direction,  and  within  supporting  distance  of  each  otlu-r. 
Each  Cor[)s  in  fact  generally,  on  this  mtirch,  took  a  separate 
road,  to  keep  out  of  each  other's  way,  and  to  find  fresh 
neighborhoods  for  foraging,  so  that  from  any  connnanding 
hill  could  have  been  seen  where  the  Armies  were  on  the 
mai'ch,  tour  long  lin(\s  of  glistening  muskets,  slowly  moving 
along,  broken  up  by  the  white  tops  of  the  sup[)h-  wagons, 
(each  Cor[)s  had  tivi'  miles  of  them)  and  far  olf  around  all 
in  front,  flank  and  rear,  Kilpatriek's  sleepless  cavalry,  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  Army. 

The  route  of  the  Thirly-Tliird  ^lass.  and  of  the  two  other 
reginients  of  the  provost  guard  of  Atlanta,  now  in  a  ])rovis- 
ional  brigade  under  (Jeneral  Cogswell,  was  that  taken  by  the 
Fourteenth  Cori)s  in  the  left  wing  and  lay  directly  eastward 
from  Atlanta,  along  by  the  wreck  of  the  (Jeorgia  railroad, 
through  Decatur,  and  for  a  long  distance  kejU  in  sight  the  tall, 
sugar-loaf  toj)  of  Stone  Mt.  standing  alone  in  a  level  region, 
apparently  challenging  everylxxly  to  ask  what  it  was  doing 
there.  Ihen  it  took  them  aeross  Snow  Finger  Creek,  on 
through  Lithonia  and  Conyers,  still  along  the  (icorgia  railroad, 
w  hieh  looke(l  like  a  stream  of  fire  :  and  the  second  day.  across 
the  Yellow  river  to  Co\ingt()n.      iMciy  roadside  on  the  march 
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down  into  Georgia  was  sprinkled  and  sometimes  l>l;i(k  with 
exulting  negroes,  who  swarmed  in  from  every  eahin  and 
plantation  for  miles  around;  seemed  even,  sometimes,  to 
s[)ring  up  out  of  the  ground,  and  who  eauic  as  if  they  had  long- 
heard  about  it,  and  yearned  for  it,  and  were  wanu'd  hy  some 
under-ground  telegTai)h  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  had  eome. 
They  were  frantie  with  Joy,  leaped  and  eapered  about  with 
shining  eye-halls  and  glistening  ivory,  the  old  and  yonng, 
black  and  yellow,  some  of  them  men  and  girls,  enibriued  both 
the  flags  and  the  soldiers ;  many  of  them  stared  as  if  they 
believed  the  world  was  about  to  eome  to  an  end.  "I'm 
bressed  if  I  thought  there  were  so  many  of  (iod's  eritters  in 
de  world  at  all,"  said  an  old  "Aunty."  AVherever  Sherman 
rode,  they  crowded  about  him  shouting  and  praying  with  a 
touching  eloquence.  They  evidently  regarded  him  as  the 
great  deliverer.  A  grey  haired  old  saint  Avas  fully  satisfie<l  he 
had  found,  at  last,  the  "Angel  of  the  Lord,"  whom  he  had 
waited  for  since  he  was  knee  high.  They  all  thought  the 
jubilee  had  come  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  join  the 
army  of  the  Lord  and  march  on  to  freedom,  wliich  most  of 
them  did  at  once.  They  joined,  shouting  "Glory  be  to  de 
Lord!"  "Bress  de  Lord,  de  day  ob  jubilo  hal)  come!" 
"God  bress  de  yank's  ;  Massa  Linkum  done  'member  us."  "Dis 
nigger  is  off  to  glory."  "We'es  gwine  along,  we'es  free.'' 
They  joined  from  every  cross-road  and  plantation,  in  motley 
crowds ;  grinning,  slouching  field  hands ;  shouting,  dancing, 
yellow  and  ebony  girls  and  l)ovs,  negro  women  with  bundles 
of  babies  and  old  clothes,  toothless  old  "Aunties"  and  grey 
headed  darkies,  bringing  all  their  own  old  traps  and  such 
goods  of  their  masters'  as  they  could  lug,  or  tried  to  lug  with 
the  help  of  mules  and  old  horses,  and  rickety  old  carts. 
These  motley  reenforcements,  as  the  troops  marched  on  into 
the  country,  swelled  into  an  army  almost  of  itself,  and  with  so 
many  more  mouths  to   feed,  became   a   distressing  problem. 
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Most  of  tlioni  had  to  l)o  tiinu'd  ]nwk,  with  kinchioss  and  })ity  ; 
and  their  juhih'C  had  to  ho  postponed  for  niilitarv  reasons,  till 
a  more  convenient  season.  Sherman  wonld  only  permit  the 
al)lc-l)(»died  to  eome  alonii-.  foi'  they,  oidy,  would  he  useful. 
How  to  feed  his  army  sueeessfully,  without  a  base,  was  the 
eritieal  (|uestion  of  the  eampaiirn.  The  eampaiifn  opened  well 
in  this  respeet.  The  second  day  out,  the  Thirty-Third  had  tor 
sup])('r :  heef-steak,  pork-steak,  hroiled  chicken,  sweet  [)()ta- 
toes.  radishes  and  honey.  Almost  the  tirst  day  out  Sherman  met 
a  soldier  who  had  been  out  foraiiinir  on  his  own  hook,  and  had 
a  ham  on  his  musket,  a  jug  of  sorirhum  molasses  under  his 
arm,  and  a  big  pieee  of  honey  in  his  hand  from  which  he  was 
eating.  "Fcn-age  lil)erally  on  the  country,""  the  soldier  dryly 
said  for  Sherman's  benefit ;  quoting  from  his  general  order 
issued  just  before  the  start.  The  (ieneral  tried  to  be  stern, 
l)ut  laughed  inwardly.  This  partizan  foraging  was  not  the 
thinu'  contemplated.  The  order  prescribed  regular  details  of  a 
i'ompany  or  moYG  each  day,  from  each  brigade,  unden  its 
j)roper  commissioned  officers.  It  came  the  Thirty-Third's  time 
often,  to  send  a  com])any  out  on  this  pleasant  duty.  For 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  road  they  scoured  the  country, 
ransacking  plantations:  and  brought  in.  in  old  wagons  and 
carts,  on  broken  down  horses,  on  anything  they  could  tind, 
corn,  meal,  bacon,  ham,  sweet  potatoes,  molasses  and  other 
sweets ;  arms  full  of  hens  and  turkeys,  and  drove  in  cows, 
hoiis  and  sheep.  These  they  brought  to  the  I'oad  on  w  hicli  the 
colunui  marched,  and  loaded  them  into  the  connnissary 
wagons,  from  which  they  were  regularly  issued:  nil  that  was 
not  snuig^lcd  in  on  individual  enterprise,  as  in  the  case  of 
Sjiei mail's  cliance  ac([uaintance,  for  the  stragglers,  cooks  and 
servants,  and  hangers  on  hovered  around  the  foragers;  often 
<;ot  the  start  of  them  and  ate  up  the  country  clean.  One  day 
the  regiment's  pork  seemed  to  drop  at  its  feet  like  the 
Israelites'   manna.      As  it   was   marching  through   a    wooded 
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country,  a  dozen  or  two  jiorkers,  lank,  lonii*  loir,<rocl,  slnb-sidod, 
swift  as  deer,  Imt  still  hogs,  actually  charged  upon  it  to, 
l)reak  through  the  lines.  The  men  prompty  fixed  bayonets, 
charged  bayonets,  then  all  they  had  to  do  was  a  movement  not  in 
the  "jNIanual,"  "Shoulder  pork,"  and  several  days  ratious  were 
all  issued.  The  independent  foragers  had  as  little  respect  gen- 
erally, notwithstanding  the  orders,  for  other  pioperty  as  for 
commissary  stores  ;  they  fully  appreciated  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  campaign,  viz.  to  make  Georgia  feel  the  weight  of  the  war, 
and  insured  the  complete  success  of  the  campaign  in  this 
regard.  The  negroes  were  ahvays  ready  to  turn  uj)  "Old 
Massa's"  things,  (oldmassa  being  in  the  rebel  Army  generally,) 
furniture,  pianos,  valuables,  etc.,  in  their  hiding  places  which 
were  burned,  or  handled  so  they  would  never  l)c  recognized 
again  as  furniture  or  pianos,  so  that  wherever  the  bummers 
went,  they  left  a  track  like  that  of  the  locusts.  The  orders 
were  also  to  destroy  the  railroads  along  the  march,  burn  the 
ties,  heat  and  twist  the  rails  and  burn  the  bridges,  as  the 
tvvo  wings  and  their  foraging  parties  stretched  across  forty 
miles  of  country,  at  least,  in  their  march.  As  they  marched 
along  into  Georgia  they  swei)t  a  belt  forty  miles  wide,  as 
clean  as  though  the  Huns  had  swarmed  over  it.  It  Mas  such 
a  suggestion  on  the  subject  of  war,  that  probably,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  the  mere  mention  of  war  Avould  make  a 
Georgia  planter's  teeth  chatter.  Sherman  told  the  l)and  one 
night,  that  his  Armies  were  destroying  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  Avorth  a  day.  This  campaign  showed  Sherman's 
statesmanship  as  well  as  his  generalshij).  From  Covington 
the  march  of  the  Thirty-Third  was  across  the  Ulcafauhachee 
Kiver,  destroying  the  bridge,  after  passing  through  Sandtown, 
then  suddenly  turning  to  the  right,  down  through  Xewbern  and 
Shady  Dale  in  the  rain,  over  nuiddy,  slippery  roads,  the  wind 
blowing  a  hurricane  through  Eatonton  Factory,  across  Little 
River,  then  leading  the  Fourteenth  Corps  through  Eatonton 
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and  across  Little  Kiver  again,  on  pontoons,  over  frozen  roads, 
the  water  frozen,  even  in  the  canteens,  a  little  snow  storm  on 
the  way,  to  remind  them  of  honest  New  England,  through 
^Meriwether  on  to  ^lilledgeville,  the  capital  of  the  state, 
where  they  arrived,  the  band  playing  national  airs  through 
the  streets,  and  rejoined  the  Twentieth  Corps  and  their  own 
brigade,  going  into  camp  in  the  square  near  the  State  House. 
Their  brigade  was  now  under  coiuniand  of  Col.  Koss  of  the 
Twentieth  Conn.,  Col.  A\'o()d  being  absent  on  leave.  Here 
the  Thirty-Third  men  ate  a  jolly  breakfast  of  turkeys,  chick- 
ens and  hoe  cake  on  what  was  Thanksgiving  day  at  home,  the 
twenty-fourth  of  November.  The  Fourteenth  Corps  came  up 
hei-e  till'  same  day.  Gen.  Sherman  (piarteri'd  in  the  preten- 
tious executive  mansion,  whicii  the  valiant  (iov.  lirown  had 
tied  from,  as  well  as  from  his  Cai)it()l,  after  having  exhorted 
the  august  legislators  to  seize  their  muskets  and  "meet  the 
ruthless  invaders,  etc.,"  resolved  himself  "to  defend  his  home 
to  the  last."  The  arri\al  of  a  ca[)tain  and  ten  scouts  cleaned 
the  town ;  the  Governor,  patriotic  h^uislators,  able-bodied 
men,  generally  fled,  and  the  mayor  Avent  into  hysterics.  An 
old  negro  told,  with  all  his  ivory  glistening,  how  "(iov. 
Brown  done  runiied  away  widout  any  hat."  The  go\ criior 
had  previously  sent  away  all  his  furniture,  but  Sherman  did 
not  mind,  he  unrolled  his  l)lankets  in  the  I)ai-(^  executive  n)an- 
sion  as  he  did  in  every  camj).  Some  of  the  otticers  and 
soldiers  organized  a  Legislature  in  the  sentite  chamber; 
a  connnitti'c  on  Federal  relations  was  ai)[)ointed  consisting  of 
Col.  Carman,  Cogswell  and  others,  who  having  discussed  the 
situation,  it  is  said  over  brandy  smashes  and  "IJonrbon," 
I'eporled  an  act  to  reja'al  the  ordinance  of  secession,  which 
was  passed  nem.  con.  After  a  good  deal  of  elo(|uencc 
inspired  l)y  victory,  the  smashes  and  "IJourbon,"  the  house 
broke  up  in  a  row  at  the  cry  "the  yanks  are  coming."  lielic 
hunters   ransacked  everything  and  carried   away,   before  the 
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provost  guard  arrived,  books,  archives,  minerals,  fossils  and 
millions  of  State  bonds  and  unsigned  Georgia  State  money  ; 
some  of  it  was  used  to  cook  coti'ce  with.  Some  of  the 
darkies  when  they  got  hold  of  it  said  they  were  richer  than 
''Old  massa"  now.  Public  property  only  was  burned,  the 
arsenal,  penitentiary  and  depot.  There  was  no  present 
necessity  for  the  pcnitentiar\'  as  all  the  convicts  in  it  had 
been  freed  to  join  the  rebel  Army.  A  large  \)art  of  the  old 
truck  in  the  arsenal,  Avould  probably  never  be  needed  again  ; 
it  consisted  of  cutlasses  and  the  pikes  of  the  middle  ages 
stored  there  to  be  used  in  putting  down  insuri'cction  of 
slaves.  At  JNlilleclgeville  were  found  in  the  rebel  new.-^pMpcrs 
flaming  appeals  from  the  rebel  leadeis,  ''Arise  for  the  defence 
of  your  native  soil."  "Destroy  all  the  roads  in  Sherman's 
front,  flank  and  rear,"  "and  his  Army  will  soon  starve  in 
your  midst,"  said  Beauregard,  who  had  been  put  in  connnand 
of  that  rebel  Department.  "Every  citizen  with  his  gun  and 
evei-y  negro  with  his  spade  and  axe,"  "Georgians,  be  Arm," 
said  Senator  Hill,  "Assail  the  invader  in  front,  flank  and  rear, 
by  night  and  by  day."  "Let  him  have  no  rest,"  said  the  ]M. 
C's,  a  college  classmate  of  the  writer,  Julian  Hartriclge,  at 
the  head.  But  they  all  kept  wonderfully  out  of  the  way  so 
far.  At  the  first  approach  of  Sherman's  advance  guard,  these 
whites  who  were  spoiling  to  spill  their  blood  for  their  country, 
were,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the  negroes,  "heap  fright- 
ened," "dey  dusted  out  yer  sudden."  The  only  fighting  on 
the  way  to  Milledgeville  was  a  little  between  the  cavahy,  and 
a  fight  between  a  brigade  of  infantry  in  the  right  wing,  and  a 
small  force  of  the  enemy  near  Macon. 

The  left  wing  started  Thanksgiving  day  from  Milledge- 
ville, the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  from  a  point  farther  to  the 
South  for  the  next  stage  in  the  journey,  leaving  Macon 
behind  untouched,  crossed  the  Oconee,  and  made  for  Ogee- 
chee  River.     The  Thirty-Third  now  marched  with  the  rest  of 
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its  Corps.  That  Thnnksijiving  day  in  (icorgia  was  so  cold 
the  trooj)s  set  lire  to  the  feiioes  hy  tlie  roadside,  not  merely 
for  niisehief,  but  to  keep  warm.  Tlie  fences  were  made  of 
pitch  i)ino,  and  as  IJoss'  ])rigade  marched  all  niirht  behind  the 
tranis,  it  was  a  grand  scene ;  they  saw  two  walls  of  tire 
between  which  they  marched,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  with  here  and  there  burning  cotton  gins  and  out 
l)iiiidings,  and  the  heavens  above,  and  all  before,  around  and 
behind  them,  light  as  day  with  the  flames  of  the  burning 
pitch.  Then  in  a  day  or  two,  the  weather  became  l)cautiful 
and  was  even  fearfully  hot,  and  it  was  the  Sunny  South  once 
more. 

The  Twentieth  Cor[)s  moving  on  through  Hebron  found 
the  bridges  burning  across  the  Buffalo  Creek  ;  it  was  all  a 
swamp,  and  there  were  nine  bridges  over  it,  but  it  did  not 
matter,  for  as  one  of  the  natives  said,  "You  uns  build  a 
bridge  in  tw{»  hours."'  "Wc  uns"  simply  brought  up  the 
jxtntoons  the  day  the  Corps  was  crossing  the  creek  and 
moving  on  Sandersville.  Wheeler's  cavalry  finding  they 
were  on  the  false  scent  at  Macon  hurried  ahead,  tried  to  do 
what  mischief  they  could,  to  harrass  the  advance,  and  gave 
Ivuger's  brigade,  which  the  Second  Mass.  was  in.  a  brisk 
skirmish  at  Sandersville,  but  it  handsomely  pushed  the 
rebels,  fighting  in  line  of  battle  through  the  streets  of  the 
town  and  cleared  the  Avay  of  them.  The  Army  of  the  Tenn- 
essee, in  its  march  made  the  (ieorgia  Central  railroad  a  heap 
of  burning  sleepers,  and  rails  twisted  into  corkscrews  and 
anacondas.  Corse's  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Tenn- 
essee was  heard  from  at  Tennville  ;  an  old  darkey  said  they 
"had  sot  fire  to  dc  well." 

I'roni  S.-indcrsvillc  the  maix-h  of  the  rwcntielh  Corps  was 
for  two  or  three  days  through  swamps  and  nmd,  through  the 
town  of"  Davisl)oro',  and  then  through  a  region  where  rivers 
ran  all  over  the  country.   After  passing  three  miles  of  Ogeeehee 
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swamp,  corduroying  the  roads,  and  across  the  Ogeechee 
River,  over  pontoons  again,  the  bridge  heing  destroyed,  the 
march  brought  it,  after  crossing  Rocky  Comfort  Creek,  to  a 
heap  of  ruins  called  Louisville. 

To  this  point  the  route  had  been  through  a  rich  country 
— l)arring  the  swamps —  a  garden  all  the  way,  immense  planta- 
tions loaded  with  abundance,  planters'  houses  filled  with 
luxuries,  farm-yards  stocked  full  of  hogs  and  poultry,  stacks 
of  fodder,  corn-houses  brimful  of  corn  waiting  to  be  appro- 
priated, and  which  did  not  have  to  Mait  long  after  Sherman's 
foragers  appeared.  These  foragers  came  in  loaded  down 
with  hams  and  quarters  of  pigs  and  sheep,  bags  and  teams 
full  of  vegetables,  Avith  mules  girdled  with  turkeys  and 
chickens,  trundling  in  wheelbarrows  barrels  of  sorghum 
sj'ru])  and  wash-tubs  full  of  honey,  convoying  teams  full  of 
corn,  Hour  and  meal,  and  driving  in  scores  of  cattle. 

The  lawless  and  independent  bummers  had  rare  chances  to 
plunder.  They  found  richly  furnished  mansions  to  ransack, 
cellars  filled  with  rare  old  wine,  for  a  carouse,  and  after  going 
through  the  place,  capering  about  in  a  rough  waltz  in  the  best 
parlor  while  some  brother  rascals  were  pounding  music  out  of 
the  five  hundred  dollar  piano  with  musket  butts,  and  dancing 
on  the  mahogany,  smashed  the  piano  and  everything  they 
could  not  lug  oft",  loaded  up  mules  with  strips  of  the  Brussels 
carpet  and  ancestral  bedcjuilts  for  blankets  and  horse  trap- 
pings, decked  out  the  negro  wenches  with  laces,  silks  and 
satins  and  family  rings,  they  set  tire  to  the  house,  and  hove  in 
sight  of  an  admiring  camp,  with  their  plunder  and  their 
retinue  of  mules,  old  horses  and  3'oung  M'cnches,  and  the 
pockets  of  the  men  full,  the  backs  of  the  entire  party,  human 
and  animal,  covered  with  all  conceivable  traps.  The  Inmi- 
mers  were  very  awkward  at  first  in  stealing  honey.  They 
tipped  over  the  hives,  went  for  the  honey,  and  the  bees  went 
for  them ;  result,  various  gymnastics  that  made  the  beholder 
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wonder    if  the    uciillciuMii    in    h\uv    Imd    oscnpod    from    some 
lunatic  asyhnn.      Tlicy  then  tried  sniokinir  out  tlif'  lu-es.   They 
soon    attained    i)erfeeti()n    in    the    art   of   rol)I)in<i-    liee-hivcs. 
After   they    knew    how    to    do   it,    they    L:ral»l>e(l   the  l)ec-hive 
itself,    shouldcretl    it    with    tlie    mouth    backwards,   and  then 
started    on    the    tlead    run.       The    infuriated   l)ces  started  by 
instinct  for  their  ohl  haunts,  and  the  locality  of  their  home  in 
the   opposite   direction,   and   woo  to    the   foragers,  the  horse 
and  muh-  teams  which  they  met   in  tlu-ir  flight.      Such  antics 
and  such  swearing,  such  kicking  and  prancing,  siuh  spilling 
of  mounted   bmnmers,    collections   of  fowls    and    provender; 
such  a  stampede  sometimes  of  a  whole  train  of  foragers  and 
nud(>    teams  I      The   bununer  meanwhile   umnok'sted   marched 
into  cami)  carr\ing  his  I)e(>-hi\-e  with  its  treasmvs  in   triumph. 
Every    ])roprietor  who  was  at  home,  (few   of  them   were, 
however,)  whether  one  of  the  old  planters,  or  answering  to  the 
description    of  "white    trash,"    when  he   mournfully  saw  his 
poultry-yard  and  cellar  (deaned  out,  and  his  coi'u-bin  emi)tied, 
most  vigorously  protested  he  was  an  original  Union  man,   and 
voted  against  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  doul)tless  many 
of  them    did,    but    the    merciless   bununer   had  one  invariable 
answer,  "Too  thin."     The  corn  went  into  the  wagon,   and  the 
chickens  went  away  cackling  good-bye,  just  the  same.      Barn- 
yard game  was  so  plentiful  that  every  company,  almost,  had  its 
pet  rooster,  dog,  cat  or  donkey.       (Jame-cocks  Avere  so  com- 
mon that  they  might  be  seen  on  the  breech  of  every  cannon, 
the    pack-saddle  of  every    nmle,    nearly,   and    for   a    while,    a 
cock-light  in  camp  at  night  was  as  regular   a    thing   as   tattoo. 
Beyond   Sandersville,  all  this  plenty  seemed  to  gradually 
disappear,  and  in  a  few  marches  more  came  a  poorer  country, 
sandy  and  l»arren,  with  great  rice  lields  and  le\cl  \)\uv  forests, 
apparently  miscalled  there,  "The  savannas."     It   was  pictur- 
es(|ue  travelling  by  day  among  these  silent  and  aged  giants, 
with    their   heads,    1)right    green    tufts,    up   one    hundred    feet 
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without  ai\  intervening  l)rancli ;  and  a  night  march  presented 
a  Avonderfiil  scene.  The  l()n<>-  i1ickcrin<>-  column  of  blazinjr 
jjinc  torches  ligliting  up  the  dark  bodies  of  troops,  tlie  groui)S 
of  horsemen,  the  long  rows  of  wagons  here  moving  slowly 
along,  there  plunging  into  a  gidly  or  swamp.  The  regiments 
niarcliing  along  in  one  place  compactly,  then  stringing  out 
into  irreguhir  tiles  of  torches  crossing  a  stream,  and  to  add 
to  the  eftect,  the  mingling  of  all  sorts  of  noises,  in  the  echoes 
of  the  forest,  the  shouts  of  teamsters,  the  neighiug  of  mules, 
the  roll  of  the  drums,  the  blasts  of  bugles,  the  cries  and 
songs  of  the  soldiers,  and  now  and  then,  the  sweet  strains  of 
some  band.  The  camps  at  night  were  even  a  more  wonderful 
sight,  square  miles  of  burning  pitch  and  pine.  The  march 
through  (xeorgia  was  a  thing  to  be  remembered.  While 
the  infantry  Avcre  trudging  along  at  this  point  of  the  march, 
Kilpatrick's  cavalry  galloped  ahead  on  an  errand  of  mercy, 
to  liberate  the  unfortunate  six  thousand  Federal  prisoners  in 
INIillen.  When  the  cavalry  reached  there,  they  found  these 
prisoners  had  been  removed  by  the  rebel  government  two 
days  before.  The  cavalry  pushed  on  toward  Augusta,  where 
they  did  what  Sherman  called,  some  "spirited  fighting"  with 
Wheeler's  cavalry. 

When  the  Twentieth  Corjis  had  passed  Birdsville,  crossed 
Buckhead  Creek,  and  were  within  six  miles  of  Milieu,  they  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  abandoned  prison  pen  at  "Camp 
Lawton.-'  The  Thirty-Third  ate  its  dinner  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  it  and  went  to  see  it.  There  it  lay,  in  the  centre  of  an 
unbroken  forest ;  fifteen  acres  of  desolation,  where  all  the 
niiserv  of  the  sufferino-  men  seemed  to  linoer  j)ehin(l,  o:host- 
like,  in  the  air.  The  high  stockade,  sixteen  feet  high  ;  the 
interior  rail  fence  ;  the  dead  line  ;  the  stocks  for  punishing 
})risoners,  as  in  the  good  old  times  ;  bcN'ond  the  dead  line,  in 
the  open  area  of  forty  acres,  open  to  the  sky,  the  sun  and 
dews  and  frost;  the  villages  of  huts  and  kennels,  the  "Gopher 
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holes,"  dufr  out  of  the  eaith.  And  there,  also,  was  the  villasre 
of  graves,  nine  liiiiulrcd  of  them,  for  the  one  month's  occupa- 
tion by  the  hrave  Federal  soldiers,  under  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  sons  of  the  Huguenots.  The  ])en  told  its  silent  story 
of  lioiiors  to  the  marchers  by  ;  a  mere  epitome,  though,  of 
AndersonviUc.  That  marching  army  was  now  fearfully 
avenging  both. 

The  Twentieth  C'or[)s  crossed  the  Augusta  and  Savannah 
railroad.  Fence  rails  had  been  piled  on  it,  set  tire  to  and  for 
miles  it  was  a  track  of  blazing  flames.  The  Corps  passed  in 
sight  of  Milh'n,  its  depot  was  blazing  and  its  fairy  outline  an 
exquisite  skeleton  of  light.  That  was  a  sample  of  the  army's 
revenge.  The  four  columns  of  Sherman  pivoted  on  ^Nlillen, 
turned  asid(>  from  Augusta,  where  Bragg  had  an  army  in 
waiting,  for  its  defence,  and  went  to  the  right,  down  the 
peninsula  between  the  Ogeechee  and  Savannah  Rivers.  It 
was  no  matter  if  chickens  and  turkeys  were  left  behind.  The 
troops  fairly  tired  of  them  and  longed  now  for  the  promised 
oysters  at  the  sea-board.  Their  mouths  fairly  watered,  day 
by  day,  as  thev  thought  of  oysters  cooked  in  all  styles  of  the 
art — stewed,  fried  and  roasted  on  the  half-shell.  They  counted 
the  days  for  these  luxuries  and  for  a  smell  of  the  salt  sea. 
On  they  marched,  through  the  tall  forests,  the  "  Pi ney  woods" 
stretching  for  nearly  si.xty  miles,  the  sandy  plains  and  the 
swamps,  on  corduroy  roads,  bridged  across  or  waded  across 
the  creeks  and  bayous,  passed  on  through  immense  corn  fields, 
a  thousand  acres  in  extent,  changed  from  cotton  tields  by  order 
of  the  rebel  government,  through  rice  fields  ;  the  weather  so 
warm,  sometimes,  that  the  troops  sought  the  shade  by  day  and 
could  not  sleep  by  night  for  the  heat  and  moscpiitoes,  so  cold 
again,  thai  wuter  froze  in  the  canteens. 

One  of  these  warm  nights,  the  band,  as  a  little  compen- 
sation in  the  way  of  music,  serenaded  some  secesh  young 
ladies,  who  were  crying  because,  as  the}'  said,  "The  d  —  d 
Yankees  have  taken  away  all  our  eatables." 
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The  ThirtN-Third  passed  near  Sylvania,  then  through 
Springtiekl,  over  Jack's  Branch,  by  Mount  Zion  church,  and 
on  the  tenth  of  December  reached  drv  hind  again,  and  the 
Savannah  and  Charlestown  raih-oad  at  Monteith  Station,  near 
the  enemy  again.  From  here,  the  same  day,  it  turned  south, 
moving  toAvards  the  city,  the  first  brigade  skirmishing  in  line 
of  battle,  while  the  third  brigade  and  ihe  rest  of  the  division 
were  tearing  up  the  track  of  the  railroad.  Cannonading  and 
musketry  were  heard  on  all  sides,  as  in  the  fighting  days  of 
the  Atlanta  campaign.  The  enemy,  after  a  while,  retired 
within  their  formidable  works,  and  the  division  halted  al)out 
four  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city.  On  that  day  and  the 
next,  the  four  Corps  Avere  all  up  within  four  or  five  miles  of 
the  city  and  it  Avas  completely  invested.  The  two  wings 
extending  from  the  Savannah  to  the  Ogeechee  liiver,  and 
l)efore  them  the  enemy  had  a  formidable  series  of  Avorks  and 
impassible  swamps.     A  siege  looked  probable. 

Admiral  Dahlgren's  fleet  lay  in  OssabaAV  sound,  patiently 
AA^aiting  for  Sherman's  long  lost  army  to  make  its  a])pearance. 
Kilpatrick  communicated  Avith  it,  but  Fort  McAllister,  on  the 
Ogeechee,  barred  the  passage  of  the  fleet.  The  next  object  of 
attention  Avas  that  fort.  General  Sherman  ordered,  out  of  the 
Fifteenth  Corps,  his  old  division  at  Shiloh  and  Vicksbnrg, 
noAv  under  General  Ilazen,  to  storm  it.  It  aa'rs  afternoon  on 
the  thirteenth  of  December,  Avhen  the  division  reached  the 
neighborhood  of  the  fort.  Their  lines  were  formed  at  once. 
Sherman  AA^atched  them  anxiously,  across  the  river,  Avith  his 
glass.  lie  saw  the  handsome  line  come  out  of  the  timbers  as  if 
on  parade,  move  perfectly  steady  across  the  open  space,  under 
a  terrible  fire  of  the  heaAy  guns,  dose  in  around  the  fort, 
disappear,  appear  again  on  the  ramparts  and  then  he  saw  the 
old  flas:  Avave  there,  in  the  crimson  of  the  setting  sun  —  in 
victory  !    all  in  a  little  over  fifteen  minutes.     The  Avay  was 
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open  to  the  sea.  Ilard-tack  was  sure,  full  supplies  probable, 
oysters  possible.  It  was  "rlorious  news  that  spread  through 
the  army.  Best  of  all,  the  mails  came,  twenty  tons  of  them 
for  Shi-rmau's  army,  and  home  was  heard  from  again. 
Lineolii  was  re-elected.  The  march  to  the  sea  was  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

Sherman  l)orrowed  some  heavy  guns  of  General  Foster, 
at  Hilton  Head,  to  Ixmibard  the  city,  and  Dee.  17th,  sent  in  a 
demand  upon  Hardee  for  its  surrender,  which  was  refused. 
Prei)arations  were  made  by  Sherman  to  carry  it  by  assault, 
Dec.  21st.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  when  the  trooi)s 
Avere  in  line  for  what  promised  to  l)e  an  awful  duty,  it  was 
found  to  be  evacuated.  Geary's  division,  of  the  Twentieth 
Corps,  marched  in.  Savannah  was  at  last  in  possession  of  the 
ruthless  invaders  and  the  campaign  was  ended. 

Sherman  telegraphed  to  President  Lincoln,  next  day,  his 
famous  dispatch  :  "I  beg  to  present  you,  as  a  Christmas  gift, 
the  city  of  Savannah."  Before  Christmas  day,  came  the  news 
to  Sherman's  armies  here,  that  the  other  part  of  his  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  under  Thomas,  had  defeated  Hood  at  Nashville. 
The  troops  were  nearly  wild  Avith  joy,  as  was  the  whole 
country.  Savannah  and  Nashville  were  the  two  victories  that 
made  the  campaign  complete. 

Thanksgiving  day,  the  Thirty-T'hird  was  in  the  capitol  of 
Georgia.  Christmas,  now  in  its  great  commercial  city, 
Savannali ;  at  least  its  band  was  there,  that  day.  Slierman 
had  promised  the  band  of  the  regiment  that  it  should  be  the 
tirst  band  to  play  in  the  city  after  its  capture,  and  Christmas 
day,  according  to  promise,  it  was  playing  "John  Brown," 
"Yankee  Doodle,"  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  "Dixie," 
in  Pulaski  square,  to  an  over-joyed  crowd  of  darkies  of  all  ages, 
sizes  and  colors,  swarming  to  hear  the  "Linkum  band  ; "  singing, 
shouting,  crying  and  dancing  for  joy,  that  "De  day  ob  de 
Lord   hab    come."     They    swarmed    in    to    the    number    of 
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thousands,  and  there  was  sueh  a  mass  that  Sherman,  rehic- 
tantly,  had  to  order  the  square  cleared,  tinally.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  regiment  went  into  the  city  Ciiristmas  day 
to  celebrate  the  victory  on  their  own  account,  were  rather 
misunderstood  and  not  ai)preciatod  by  the  provost-guard,  and 
were  ignominiously  (|uartered  in  the  guard-house.  A  few  da3's 
after  this,  the  band  went  into  Savannah  and  serenaded 
Secretary  Stanton  and  all  the  principal  generals  of  the  army 
and  admirals  of  the  navy,  who  were  assembled  in  council,  at 
the  head-quarters  of  General  Sherman,  which  were  in  the 
elegant  mansion  of  Mr.  Green,  a  British  merchant  prince, 
made  wealthy  by  cotton.  His  house  was  rich  with  mahogany, 
walnut  and  gold ;  with  costly  furniture  and  rare  works  of  art ; 
tilled  with  tropical  fruit  trees  and  exotics.  ^Nlr.  A.  P. 
Hazard,  of  the  band,  in  some  "Reminiscences  of  the 
Rebellion,"  published  in  the  Brockton  "Enterprise,"  gives  an 
account  of  the  band's  evening  entertainment  at  Mr.  Green's, 
after  they  had  finished  playing,  and  also  adds  an  incident  illus- 
trating a  Yankee's  enterprise  in  Savannah,  at  this  time,  as 
follows  : — 

"Later  in  the  evening  we  were  seated  at  a  table  spread 
with  Irish  damask,  Sevres  china,  Bohemian  glass,  roast  pig, 
chicken,  English  roast  beef,  and  all  the  side  dishes,  while 
some  of  iNIr.  Green's  own  particular  port  wine  of  1800,  and 
Maderia  of  1802,  waltzed  gracefully  from  plate  to  plate,  appar- 
ently, as  thoroughl}^  appreciated  by  us  hard-worked  musicians, 
as  by  our  Generals'  more  pampered  palates  in  the  adjoining 
room.  After  supper,  we  played  a  few  more  selections,  bade 
the  Secretary  and  Major  Generals  and  the  rest  of  the  big  guns 
good  night,  and  retired  to  our  camp  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
cit}'^,  there  to  lie  down  on  our  army  beds  {i.  e.  a  hollow 
between  two  rows  of  old  corn  hills)  to  sleep,  or  reflect  upon 
the  vicissitudes  and  hardships  of  a  soldier's  hfe. 
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A    LIVE    YANKEE. 

One  incident  whirli  oituitcmI  at  tlli^^  time  in  Savannah  may 
])v  worthy  ol"  notice.  A  live  Yankee  hearing  that  Sherman 
had  started  for  the  sea,  and  severed  all  commnnications  behind 
him,  loaded  a  small  schooner  at  one  of  our  northern  jxii-ts 
with  three  hundred  barrels  of  greening  apples,  at  tive  dollars 
per  barrel,  lie  then  sailed  south,  having  an  idea  of  iiis  own 
about  where  Sherman  would  strike  the  sea.  He  laid  off  and 
on  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  and  came  u\)  to  the 
city  the  tirst  craft  after  the  gun-boats.  He  sold  his  apples  to 
sutlers  at  forty  dollars  per  barrel,  and  they  again  sold  them  at 
retail  to  the  rank  and  tile  at  the  modest  i)rice  of  three  for  a 
dollar.  I  invested  tive  dollars  in  the  delicious  fruit,  disposed 
of  them  in  about  twenty  minutes,  and,  like  Oliver  Twist, 
wished  for  more. 

What  Georgia's  whole  contribution  had  l)een,  in  this 
cami)aign,  towards  supplying  Sherman's  Armies,  can  be  judged 
})y  taking  one  regiment's  showing  of  the  amount  of  supplies, 
officially  gathered  in  authorized  foraging,  and  making  a  proper 
multiplication  for  the  entire  strength  of  the  armies  and  mak- 
ing, also,  an  allowance  for  the  enterprise  of  the  bummers. 

Lieut. -Col.  Doane,  in  his  report  dated  Dec.  24th,  1SG4, 
states  the  amount  of  sui)plies  so  obtained  by  the  Thirty-Third, 
ill  the  campaign,  in  less  than  a  month,  as  follows  : 

"Three  hundred  and  thirty  (330)  bushels  potatoes;  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  (2800)  [wunds  fresh  pork;  ten  (10) 
bushels  corn-meal ;  tive  (5)  barrels  sorghum  ;  three  (3)  barrels 
beans;  three  hundred  and  sevcnty-Hve  (375)  chickens  and 
other  poultry  ;  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  (8250) 
pounds  corn;  also  three  thousand  two  hundred  (3200)  pounds 
fresh  beef,  received  from  lu'igade  Commissary.' 

On  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  year  18(M,  the  Corps  was 
reviewed  in  the  city   of  Savannah  by  General  Sherman.     It 
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was  a  lovely  clay,  and  a  gala  spectacle.  There  was  a  great 
turn-out  of  the  darkeys,  and  curiosity  was  too  much  for  the 
secesh,  who  Hocked  to  the  windows  and  sidewalks,  to  get  a 
sight  at  the  Yankee  monsters  who  had  penetrated  the  sacred 
l)recincts,  murdered  Avomen  and  children  for  pastime,  and 
burnt  tlieir  country  for  fun,  as  they  went  along,  as  the  secesh 
asserted.  There  was  some  foundation  in  the  last  belief.  The 
terrible  Yankees  marched  along  with  the  same  old  swing,  and 
as  an  army  of  victors,  through  the  lazy  old  streets  where  the 
pervading  colors  on  either  side  seemed  to  be  the  green  of  the 
beautiful  shade  trees  that  adorn  the  city,  the  bay,  magnolia, 
orange,  live-oak  and  the  evergreen,  and  the  black  of  the 
acres  of  the  admiring  and  exultant  African,  described  as 
resembling  an  eclipse.  The  veteran  regiments  carried  their 
old  colors  that  had  been  victorious  from  the  mountains  to 
Atlanta  and  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  as  if  they  were  good  for 
another  victory  soon  with  dear  "Uncle  Billy,"  under  whose 
approving  eye  they  straightened  up  to  their  best  marching. 
When  the  third  brigade,  the  last  of  the  column,  marched  by, 
Sherman  said  with  his  laconic  praise,  "The  marching  could 
not  be  better"  ;  it  was  like  winning  a  l)attle. 

The  next  day  the  division  inarched  to  cross  the  river,  got 
as  far  as  Hutchinson's  island,  but  pontoons  could  not  be  laid 
beyond,  and  they  had  to  return  in  the  cold  and  rain.  The 
only  advantage  gained  l)y  the  march  seemed  to  l)e  liy  the  first 
division,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  third,  moved  into  the 
comfortal)le  winter  quarters  which  the  third  had  built,  in  the 
hope  of  a  long  stay,  and  it  was  only  let  in  on  condition  of 
doubling  np.  Two  days  after,  on  the  second  of  January, 
1865,  the  regiment  marched  with  its  division  again  to 
Hutchinson's  island,  but  the  pontoon  bridge  was  not  com- 
pleted, and  again  it  had  to  come  l)ack  to  the  city  ;  then  it 
eml)arked  on  the  steamer  "Planter";  which  had  been  pluckily 
taken  from  the  rebels  in  Charleston  harbor  by  a  colored  man 
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named  Snuill,  who  now  rejoices,  or  formerly  did,  a.s  Brigadier 
General  of  South  Carolina  Militia  ;  landed  on  South  Carolina 
shore,  marched  across  a  few  miles  of  rice  swani[)  and  went 
into  eam[)  on  the  plantation  of  one  of  the  high-toned  chivalry, 
Senator  Langdon  Cheves,  a  signer  of  the  secession  act.  The 
negro  shanties  furnished  the  necessary  boards  and  hricU,  and 
at  short  notice,  a  camp  of  huts  four  feet  high  apppeared 
among  the  orange,  palmetto  and  live-oak  trees  of  the 
deserted  plantation.  The  othcers  and  hand  made  their 
quarters  in  a  frame  house,  with  actual  papered  walls,  where 
they  had,  on  occasions,  tolerably  festive  times.  It  was  a 
beautiful  tam[).  and  life  was  easy.  Rations  were  at  first  scarce, 
and  half-rations  were  issued  of  flour  and  rice,  with  the  occa- 
sional luxury  of  sweet  potatoes,  nigger  beans  and  doughnuts. 
While  here,  the  band  gave  one  of  their  Atlanta  concerts  in 
the  Theatre  at  Savannah,  and  serenaded  Secretaries  Stanton 
and  Welles,  who  were  on  a  visit  there  to  Sherman. 

Colonel  Cogswell,  of  the  Second  Mass.,  was  brevetted 
Brigadier-General  for  gallant  condnct  --in  many  a  cami)aign  ; 
was  assigned  to  duty  on  his  l)revet  rank  l)y  the  President,  an 
unusual  honor,  and  Jan.  1(1  was  assigned  to  the  conunand  of 
the  third  brigade,  third  division.  It  was  soon  i)erceive(l  he 
Avas  I'ight  on  his  military. 

Two  weeks  seemed  to  be  as  long  as  the  luxury  of  this 
balmy  camp  among  the  orange  trees  could  be  j)ermitted,  either 
by  military  authority,  or  the  clerk  of  the  weather,  for  Jan. 
17th,  it  had  to  move  fnmi  here,  leaving  its  camp  to  the  bugs, 
the  Senator's  and  his  son's  mansions  to  ashes,  and  march 
through  pine  swami)s  nj)  to  Ilardeeville,  where  it  was  stranded 
in  a  sohd  week's  rain,  Avhich  astonished  the  oldest  inhabitants 
and  put  the  whole  country  around,  afloat.  It  was  a  general 
freshet.  The  i-oads  were  deep  under  mud  and  water  ;  mules  and 
wagons  tra\('ling  along,  saidv  out  of  sight.  Supplies  had  to  be 
brought  in  boats.     At  Purrysburg,  a  few  miles  above,  the  other 
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division  was  reported  as  doing  picket  duty  in  boats  and  scows. 
Tlic  swamps  of  Savannah  l)ecanie  lakes  of  .shiny  mud.  At 
Sisters'  ferry,  the  Savannah  was  three  miles  wide,  and  the 
remaining  division  of  the  Twentieth  Corps  and  the  Fourteenth 
Corps,  which  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  were  dela3ed 
a  week  or  two  in  crossing.  The  Thirty-Tliird,  as  usual, 
philosophically  made  itself  comfortable.  The  deserted  houses 
of  Hardeeville  came  down  in  a  hurry  and  a  camp  went  up 
ditto.  It  was  reasonably  water-proof.  Profitable  use  was 
made  of  the  spare  time  ]\v  some  of  the  Corps,  to  tear  up  the 
Charleston  and  Savannah  railroad,  which  ran  near  Hardeeville. 


C11APTEK   VIT. 

THE    MARCH    THROUGH    THE   CAROLINAS.       "tO    RICHMOND*' 
AT    LA.ST    AND    HOME. 

The  .Marcli  »\u\  South  Caritlliia's  I'uiiis)iiiii-iit  Hc^'iii.  Coluiiibia  in  I'ossi'ssiou  of  tin- 
"  AI>oli<lii<mist!-" — Likewise  on  Fire.  Xews  of  the  Evacuation  of  C'lnirleston 
iiiid  Wilmington.  AVagon-Loads  of  .Madeira  for  Kations.  Ludicrous  Trains  of 
Kefugees.  Kiljiatrick  Barefoot  Kunning  for  L)ear  Life.  "l-'ift  3  ^lils  to 
Fatville."  'J'he  IJattles  of  Avery.sboro'  and  BentonviUe,  the  Last.  Junction 
with  Terry  and  !?cliofieId,  at  Goldsboro'.  Style  Again  in  Camp.  The  Maiden 
"School  Jlarni."  News  of  the  Fall  of  Kichniond  and  Lee's  .Surrender. 
Antics  of  the  Troops.  Johnston  I'arleys.  PHinful  News  of  the  Assassination 
of  President  Lincoln.  .loliiiston's  Surrender  Sure.  The  War  Over!  Series 
of  Fourth  of  July  Hilarities.  The  Homeward  ISIurch.  lu  Uichmund  at  Last. 
On  the  Oia  Battk^field  of  thancellorsville.  The  (ireat  Reviews  at  Washington. 
Mustered  Out.  Ovations  on  the  Koad  to  Boston.  lu  Fuiieuil  Hall  Again, 
raid    Off.      Home  Finally. 

Moiin while  Sherman  had  planned  his  next  eampaign, 
which  was  to  be  the  last  required  ;  it  had  received  the  ajjprov- 
ul  of  Grant  and  of  the  President,  and  he  was  chafing  at  the 
rains  wliicli  delayed  his  start.  lie  did  not  nuich  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  the  rebel  city.  There  were  too  many  rebel  women 
to  trouble  liim,  and  he  wanted  to  be  in  the  i)ine  woods  once 
more. 

His  plan  was  to  start  again  wnth  his  Ai^ni}'  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  that  he  had  bronjjht  from  Atlanta,  as  he  had 
from  the  l»egiiming  contem[)lated,  and  make  what  he  and 
Ilallcck  pleasantly  termed,  ".Vnother  wide  swath  through  the 
Confederacy." 

His  texts  for  the  cami)aign  are  found  in  his  correspond- 
ence that  winter,  now  publish(Ml  in  his  "Memoirs."  "We  can 
jamish  iSouth  Carolina  as  she  deserves,  and  I  believe  that  the 
whole  United  States,  North  and  South,  would  rejoice  to  have 
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this  Army  turned  loose  in  South  CaroHna  to  devastate  that 
State  in  the  manner  we  have  Georgia."  They  were  certainly 
gratified  before  winter  was  over.  "The  whole  Army  is  burn- 
ing wdth  an  insatiable  desire  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  South 
Carolina."  "I  would  make  a  bee  line  for  Raleigh  or  Weldon, 
when  Lee  would  be  forced  to  come  out  of  Richmond,  or 
acknowledge  himself  l)eaten."  The  campaign  fulfilled  these 
dire  prophetic  threats.  ■• 

While  the  Twentieth  Corps  was  getting  into  its  present 
position,  the  two  Corps  of  the  right  wing  were  carried  around 
by  water  to  Beaufort.  They  were  western  men,  most  of 
them  never  saw  salt  water  before,  were  dreadfully  sea-sick  on 
the  voyage,  and  said  they  would  rather  march  a  thousand 
miles  than  spend  one  night  at  sea.  They  thence  marched  to 
Pocotaligo.  Sherman  and  his  staff  left  Savannah  and  joined 
them.  As  soon  as  the  rains  were  over,  the  last  of  January, 
the  preparatory  marches  were  made  by  difl'erent  divisions ; 
Ward's  division  in  two  marches,  starting  on  the  twenty-ninth, 
over  horrible  roads,  half  frozen,  half  muddy,  to  Robertville, 
and  on  Feb.  1st  the  camj)aign  began  in  earnest. 

The  enemy  threatened  dire  things.  The  Palmetto  State 
was  to  whip  the  Yankees  if  no  other  could.  One  of  her 
valiant  chieftans.  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  now  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  promised  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  invaders. 
The  renowned  Beauregard  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  all  the  forces  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Sherman, 
and  was  expected  to  do  great  things. 

The  right  wing  had  a  fight  at  Rivers  Bridge  on  the  Salke- 
hatchie,  called  in  that  country  Saltketcher,  where  the  enemy 
tried  to  stop  its  march,  but  a  division  swam  the  river  and  dis- 
lodged the  rebels.  The  leading  brigade  of  the  Twentieth 
Corps  marching  Feb.  2d,  had  a  skirmish  the  first  dav  out,  but 
without  much  farther  troul)le  marched  on  through  Lawton- 
ville,  then  on  over  the  Salkehatchie,  Feb.   Gth,  at  Beaufort's 
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Bridare.  Tlio  next  d.iv  whilo  the  ri<rlit  wiiifj  was  marching 
toward  Mcdway,  a  station  on  the  raih-oad  between  Charleston 
and  Ausfusta,  there  were  indications  of  the  enemy's  proximity, 
and  two  divis^ions  deployed  to  meet  them  ;  jnst  then  a  bum- 
mer ho^  e  in  sii^ht  on  a  white  horse,  with  rope  halter  and  rope 
stirruj)s.  with  a  swallow  tail  coat  on,  and  a  silk  hat,  tearing 
alonir  the  road  and  shontino-  as  he  approached  (ien.  Howard, 
"Hurry  up  (ieneral,  we've  got  the  railroad."  The  advance  ot" 
the  l)ummer's  l)rigade  had  captured  it  and  no  fight  was  neces- 
sary. Alter  crossing  Beaufort's  Bridge,  the  Twentieth  Corps 
passed  on  a  narrow  road  through  a  half  mile  of  swamp  and 
dense  jungle,  where  a  handfid  of  the  enemy  could  have 
stopped  a  whole  division,  to  (iraham's,  a  station  on  the  same 
railroad,  joining  on  the  way  the  right  wing. 

The  swamps  and  the  poor  country,  inhabited  l)y  jioor 
whites,  were  gradually  left  behind,  and  foraging  on  the 
Georgia  })rinciples  l)ecame  remunerating.  Turkeys,  geese, 
ducks,  hams,  chickens,  pigs,  sweet  potatoes,  honey,  corn,  fod- 
der and  peanuts  also  apjjcared  amid  rejoicings.  There  Avere  fine 
mansions  filled  with  costly  furniture.  After  the  Army  ])assed, 
columns  of  ])lack  smoke  were  about  all  there  was  left  of  the 
mansions,  and  indicated  that  South  Cartdina's  punishment  had 
begini.  The  valiant  last-ditch  natives,  hung  out  white  flags 
all  along,  but  they  did  not  work,  they  were  a  trifle  late. 

Two  or  three  days  were  devoted  by  the  Corps  to  paying 
its  respects  to  the  South  Carolina  raib'oad  between  (irahams 
and  Hlackville,  treatinj;  in  all  about  thirtv  miles  of  it  on  the 
Sherman  patent  principle,  making  "Lincoln  gimlets,"  as  the 
men  called  them,  out  of  the  rails,  so  that  nobody  but  a  junk 
dealer  would  have  any  farther  use  for  them.  Along  the 
railroad  referred  to  were  great  |)iles  of  cotton.  It  was  a  new 
sensation  to  bivouac  on  two  hundred  dollars  wortli  of  cotton 
for  a  bed.  Before  the  next  nijrht  all  of  it  was  in  allies. 
During  this   while,    Kilpatrick   was  pounding  away    up   near 
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Aiken,  to  oncourage  the  belief  that  Augusta  was  the  intended 
point,  and  to  keej)  there  the  rebel  force  under  Dick  Taylor. 
On  the  tenth  the  march  was  resumed  across  the  South  Edisto 
SAvamp  and  River,  where  nine  streams  ran  through  a  swamp 
half  a  mile  wide  each  side  of  the  channel.  Tlie  water  in  the 
swamp  was  three  feet  deep,  covered  with  a  crust  of  ice  one-quar- 
ter of  an  inch  thick.  The  regiment  had  to  wade  it,  excei)t  the 
channel  where  the  bridge  was.  It  seemed  at  every  step  as  if  a 
knife  was  cutting  the  Hesh  ;  everybody  screamed  with  the  pain, 
and  the  chorus  of  shouts  was  so  funny  that  everybody  had  to 
laugh  in  turn.  jNIany  men  were  used  up  by  that  swamp. 
Then  the  march  was  by  White  Pond,  with  no  i-ebels  to  molest 
them,  though  some  of  the  right  wing  had  to  swim  the  river 
and  drive  the  rebels  away  so  they  could  lay  their  pontoons. 
That  wing  after  crossing  the  north  fork  of  the  Edisto,  paid  a 
visit  to  Orangeburg  on  the  Columbia  Branch  of  the  South 
Carolina  Railroad,  and  rinped  up  for  miles,  as  far  as  the  San- 
tee  River,  the  railroad  that  led  to  Charleston,  getting  that 
chance  to  send  their  compliments  to  the  city  that  tired  on 
Sumter. 

The  left  wing,  meanwhile,  was  delayed  by  rains  and  water, 
occasionally  getting  a  touch  of  cold  ;  one  morning's  wash  in  a 
brook  left  icicles  in  the  hair,  for  instance  ;  it  got  on  after  a 
while,  crossing  the  North  Edisto  where  (len.  Ward,  the  com- 
mander of  the  third  division,  led  a  skinnish  line  on  his 
kicking  stallion,  on  through  lowlands,  and  a  country  here  and 
there  covered  with  black-jack  oaks  and  lofty  pines.  Quanti- 
ties of  these  monarchs  of  the  southern  forests  w'ere  dead 
and  dry  from  girdling,  and  Avere  standing  skeletons  with  dry 
cones  and  pine  needles  ready  for  fires,  which  the  all  pervad- 
ing and  all  destroying  bummers  always  started  among  them, 
and  they  made  an  exciting  spectacle  as  the  flames  darted 
along  swifter  than  a  greyhound  could  run.  For  miles  around 
there  was  a  sea  of  pitch  black  smoke  high  above,  which  blazed 
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acres  and  acres  of  Itiiniiiig  tree  tops,  the  Haines  of  their  fat 
resin  lightinir  np  (lie  country  at  night  far  around.  At  one 
phicc  twt'nty-tive  thousand  barrels  of  resin  were  pik'd  up 
where  it  was  made.  The  i)ih'  was  soon  atire,  the  bhize  rose 
three  hundred  feet,  and  tlie  jet  bhick  smoke,  mih's  high, 
sj)reading  out  then  for  mih's,  and  making  a  very  respectable 
thundei-  cloud.  The  heat  from  the  burning  mass  was  so 
great  that  no  one  could  ii:ct  within  sixty  rods  of  it.  Resin  was 
wortii  thirty'  dollars  a  barrel  at  honie,  and  the  soldiers  had  the 
satisfaction  of  thinking  they  buiiit  uj)  in  that  tire  three 
quarters  of  a  million's  worth  of  property  belonging  to  South 
Carolina  secesh.  What  with  bnrning  piles  of  resin,  burning 
resin  factories  and  dwelling  houses  the  whole  region  seemed 
to  be  one  vast  bonfire.  The  South  Carolina  chivalry  had 
probably  already  reached  the  conclusion  that  Sherman  is  said 
to  have  predicted  in  Savannah  thev  would,  as  he  pointed 
across  the  river,  "I'll  go  over  there,  and  Mhat  I  can't  cat  I'll 
burn,  and  I'll  make  them  think  h  —  1  is  coining  anyhow." 
Every  day  that  the  bnnnners  operated  in  South  Carolina  nmst 
have  added  some  new  proof  that  they  certainly  came  from 
the  infernal  regions.  Hazard  gives  a  tlescription  of  one  of 
the  little  characteristic  pra<tical  joki's  sometimes  played  on 
fugitlNc  l'\  F.  S.  Ca.'s  on  this  march. 

"music  hath  ciiak.ms." 

"One  da\"  as  we  wei-e  marchini:'  b\-  a  tine  house, 


and  myself  wandered  into  the  parlor,  'i'here  was  a  beautiful 
gi-and  piano  there,  and  ovei*  the  small  lire-place  a  fine  oil 
painting,   used  to  cover  the  opening  during    warm    weather. 

pullcil  out  his  Jack-knife  and  cut    out    the   picture,  rolled 

it  up  and  .slowed  it  away  in  his  innnense  haversack,  the  grave 
of  many  a  relic  and  the  magizine  from  which  he  often  pro- 
duced    unheard-of    luxuries,  —  French     mustard     and     Dutch 
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cheese  in  the  centre  of  South  Carolina,  eighteen  months  since 
we  had  seen  a  sutler.  A  couple  of  Germans  from  the 
Twenty-Sixth  Wis.  regiment  loafed  into  the  room.  Upon 
spying  the  piano  one  seated  himself  before  it  and  began  to 
play  opera,  ballads,  marches  and,  at  last,  jigs  and  "hoe- 
downs,"  upon  which  Dutchy  number  two  mounted  the  instru- 
ment and  began  "shaking  her  down"  on  the  top.  At  the 
final  wind-up,  where  the  dance  ends  up  with  a  bang,  he 
brought  his  foot  down,  and  with  it  the  butt  of  his  rifle,  driv- 
ing it  clear  through  the  piano.  We  then  dragged  it  into  the 
road,  where  we  took  the  large  bass  wires  for  bails  to  our 
cofl'ee  kettles,  using  the  rosewood  case  to  cook  the  coffee 
with.  In  the  sheds  belonging  to  this  house  we  found  a  thou- 
sand bushels  of  peanuts,  or  "goobers,"  as  the  natives  call 
them.  We  camj)ed  near,  and  we  lugged  off  the  peanuts,  not 
by  the  pint  or  quart,  but  every  man  with  a  blanket  full,  as  big 
as  a  feather  bed.  We  roasted  them  in  our  camp  fires,  and 
had  peanuts  enough. 

The  left  wing,  after  marching  to  near  Lexington,  turned 
short  to  the  right,  and  reached  the  Congaree,  opposite  Colum- 
bia. On  the  same  day,  the  sixteenth  of  February,  the  right 
wing  arrived  there.  The  bridge  was  burned,  and  a  few  shells 
were  tossed  across  to  stir  up  the  rebel  cavalry  on  the  other 
bank,  and  give  the  rebel  capital  a  little  notice  of  what  was 
coming.  Gen.  Howard's  Army  pontooned  the  Saluda  Kivcr 
and  then  the  Broad,  the  next  day  sent  a  l)rigade  ahead  and 
the  Mayor  of  Columbia  surrendered  the  city. 

The  Thirty-Third  was  not  privileged  to  witness  the 
entrance  of  Gen.  Sherman  and  his  leading  generals  into  the 
pioneer  secession  capital,  which  was  said  to  have  had  all  the 
incidents  of  a  triumph.  They  were  received  with  waving 
handkerchiefs  and  bits  of  old  flags ;  for  beside  the  entire 
negro  population,  which,  as  usual,  shouted  and  danced  and 
blessed  the  Lord  and  "Massa  Sherman  for  the  arrival  of  the 
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jiibilo"  :  there  were  many  really  original  Union  men  and 
Avomcn  among  the  throngs,  and  a  few  hundred  escaped  l^nion 
prisoners  who  were  overjoyed  to  get  to  the  old  Army,  and 
under  the  old  flag  again.  Officers,  many  of  them  who  had 
been  sent  the  rounds  of  rebel  prisons,  Libby,  Danville, 
Macon,  Charleston,  under  tlie  tire  of  our  guns,  and  Mere  in 
the  prison  near  Columbia,  escaped  in  various  ways,  almost 
always  by  the  help  of  negroes.  No  one  could  realize  their 
delight  as  they  saw  the  head  of  column  nearing  the  city  with 
the  old  Corps  banners  and  the  dear  old  flag,  and  heard  the 
bands  playing  "Hail  Columbia"  and  "Yankee  Doodle,"  sights 
and  sounds  they  had  not  seen  or  heard  for  weary  months  and  years. 
Those  who  saw  Sherman  that  day,  say  he  enjo^'ed  more  the 
hand  shaking  with  those  rescued  and  gallant  old  soldiers,  than 
his  capture  of  the  city. 

Regiments  raced  to  see  which  would  be  the  tirst  to  plant 
the  stars  and  stripes  on  the  capitol,  in  which  the  tirst 
ordinance  of  secession  was  hatched.  They  were  soon  Moating 
there,  and  the  troops  across  the  river  saw  them,  as  tangible 
evidence  that  the  unapproachable,  invincible  Capitol  of  South 
Carolina,  the  "Holy  of  Holies'"  of  secession,  was  in  the 
possession  of  an  army  of  abolishionists.  Wade  Hampton,  it 
seemed,  who  swore  with  such  round  oaths  to  fight  from  house 
to  house,  had  stepped  out  on  the  first  train.  The  Thirty- 
Third  saw  that  night  the  blaze  of  the  great  fire  which  nearly 
destroyed  Columbia,  When  the  right  wing  entered  the  city, 
piles  of  cotton  were  burning  in  the  streets,  set  on  fire  by  the 
retreating  enemy.  At  night  the  whole  city  caught  fire  from 
this  burning  cotton,  very  likely,  though  it  was  contrary  to 
Sherman's  wishes,  with  some  aid  from  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee's  men,  in  the  city,  who  shared  in  the  jn-evalcnt 
thirst  for  vengeance,  on  everything  that  helped  originate 
secession,  and  it  has  been  said,  slaked  their  carnal  thirst  on 
strong  waters  and   choice  old  wines  from    deserted   cellars. 
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The  wind  blew  a  hurricane,  some  thouoht,  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  The  fire  took  the  old  Capitol,  with  its  secession 
memories,  pul:»lic  Imildings,  churches,  colleges,  business 
blocks ;  swept  away  splendid  residences,  with  their  beautiful 
gardens  and  fine  shade  trees,  and,  though  Sherman  and  his 
Generals  did  all  in  their  power  to  have  the  fire  stopped,  next 
morning  eighty  blocks,  one-half  the  city,  were  a  pile  of  ashes, 
bricks  and  rubbish.  The  next  day,  the  government  shops  and 
founderies  were  set  fire  to,  deliberately,  the  powder  mill  blown 
up  and  the  confederate  money  factory  finished.  The  soldiers 
found  "millions  in  it,"  which  they  spent  or  gambled  away  with 
great  gusto.  Three  days  after,  this  home  of  traitors  Avas  left 
behind,  to  its  humiliation.  It  had  one  comfort.  The  wreck 
was  not  so  bad  as  that  of  Atlanta. 

None  of  the  left  wing  was  permitted  to  enjoy  a  visit  to 
Columbia.  It  had  other  l)usiness  in  hand.  It  marched  up  the 
Saluda,  by  Saluda  factory,  which  was  in  flames  and  its  two 
hundred  operatives  were  suddenly  thrown  out  of  work ;  queer 
specimens  they  were,  of  southern  factory  women  ;  tobacco 
chewing,  smoking  and  dii)i)ing,  "Unkempt,  frowzy  and 
ragged,"  as  the}^  were  described.  They  were  wringing  their 
hands  and  bemoaning  their  fate ;  poor,  pitiable  things,  if  they 
were  dirty  and  unattractive,  they  were  innocent  of  causing  any 
trouble,  but  they  had  to  suffer  its  consequences,  just  the  same. 
Such  is  war.  Near  by  wei"e  the  wretched  huts,  without 
chimneys,  of  "Sorghum  camp,"  where  twelve  hundred  of  our 
prisoners  had  been  kept,  in  al)out  the  standard  way,  until  they 
Avere  hurried  ofi'  on  the  approach  of  Sherman.  It  was  called 
"Sorghum,"  because  that  was  the  principal  article  of  diet  there. 
Across  the  Saluda  river,  the  march  of  Slocum's  column  was  to 
Allston  feiTy,  on  the  Broad  River,  crossing  which,  it  proceeded 
to  make  a  wreck  of  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  railroad,  up  the 
river,  while  the  right  Aving  was  doing  up  Columl)ia  and  this 
same  railroad,  doAvn  the  Wateree. 
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Tlie  march  was  resumed,  l)(>th  Avin*rs  aniving  at  Winnsboro', 
on  tlie  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Kaih-oad,  the  twenty-first 
of  Fel)ruaiy.  The  Twentieth  Corps  found  that,  with  the 
Fourteenth  Corps  ahead  of  them,  on  the  march,  forairinij  did 
not  i)ay  ;  the  country  was  thoroughly  eaten  up.  The  same 
discovery  would  have  been  made,  doubtless,  with  the  order  of 
march  reversed.  The  Charleston  and  South  Carolina  Railroad, 
running  through  \A'innsboro',  was  doomed,  of  course,  and  its 
primitive,  strap  iron  rails,  for  miles  and  miles,  were  twisted 
by  fire  into  all  sorts  of  kinks  and  corkscrews. 

The  advance  guard  of  enterprising  and  mischief  making 
foragers  tried  to  experiment  on  the  town,  on  the  Columl)ia  i)lan, 
to  j)roduce  results  similar  to  those  that  happened  to  Columbia 
and  set  it  on  fire.  Only  the  timely  arrival  of  the  troops  and 
the  personal  efiVji-ts  of  the  Generals,  saved  the  place.  It  was 
said  that  Slocum,  Williams,  Geary  and  Barnum  burned  their 
whiskers  and  scorched  their  clothes,  trying  to  jmt  out  the  fire. 
The  place  was  full  of  refugees  from  Yicksburg,  Nashville, 
Atlanta,  Savauuali  and  Charleston,  as  they  were,  in  succession, 
taken  by  our  armies.  Winnsboro'  was  a  sort  of  last  ditch 
where  they  never  expected  a  Yankee  army  could  come. 
Major  Nichols,  A.  D.  C.  to  General  Sherman,  Avho,  like  his 
chief,  had  grown  to  be  very  fond  of  the  Thirty-Third  ])and, 
and  always  called  it  "Our  Band,"  made  an  entry  at  this  i)lace, 
in  his  diary,  now  published  as  part  of  his  "Story  of  the  Great 
March,"  paying  a  great  compliment  to  the  band.  "As  I  am 
writing,  I  hear  the  exquisite  music  of  the  b:uul  of  tiic  Thirty- 
Third  Mass.  regiment,  who  are  serenading  one  of  the  general 
officers,  "^rhis  is  the  l)est  l)and  in  the  army  and  the  favorite  of 
all  of"  us.  It  is  playing  oi)eratic  and  national  airs.  »  *  « 
Those  soul-stirring  anthems  of 'John  Brown'  and  'Rally  'Round 
the  Flag,'  are  now  the  familiar  airs  here." 

From  here,  the  Corps  pushed  on  through  more  sterile 
countrv  ;  but  there  was  fun  to  relieve  the  monotony.   Besides 
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cock  fightinof,  which  furnished,  occasionally,  an  evening's 
amusement  and  was  reckoned  a  legitimate  part  of  Sunday's 
services,  at  some  of  the  headquarters,  there  was  another 
sport  now  in  vogue.  The  forests  and  fields  were  filled  with 
rabbits,  which,  as  they  were  started  up  by  the  troops,  were 
running  about  in  every  direction,  the  soldiers  after  them,  in  a 
merry  chase,  forgetting  their  long  march  and  their  knajisacks. 
The  woods  and  hillsides  re-echoed  the  shouts,  "Catch  him, 
catch  him  !"  "Stop  that  rabbit !"  If  he  was  captured,  he  made 
a  supper  for  some  mess,  or  became  its  pet,  just  according  to 
the  })lenty  or  scarcity  of  good  foraging  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  whole  army,  which  had  marched  almost  directly  north, 
and  at  Winnsboro'  threatened  Charlotte,  now  made  a  gi-eat 
rio;ht  wheel  to  the  eastward,  which  was  dreadfuUv  distracting: 
to  the  rebels.  A  long  march,  over  horrible  hills,  brought  the 
Thirty-Third  to  Rocky  Mount  P.  O.,  going  into  bivouac,  then 
having  reveille  at  midnight,  crossed,  by  pontoons,  over  tlie 
Catawba  river,  one  thousand  feet  wide.  Rocky  INIount  was 
one  of  Cornwallis's  line  of  outposts,  in  the  Revolution,  and  the 
scene  of  a  skirmish.  Along  east  of  the  Catawba,  were  battle- 
fields of  Gates  and  Cornwallis.  At  Camden,  a  dozen  miles 
below,  through  which  the  right  wing  marched,  one  of  the 
noted  battles  of  the  Revolution  was  fought  in  1780,  between 
General  Gates  and  Lord  Cornwallis  and  where  Baron  DcKalb 
was  killed.  Soon  after  crossing  the  Catawba,  the  division 
received  the  glorious  news  that  Charleston  was  evacuated. 
Sherman's  strateg}^  as  he  anticipated,  had  done  the  woi-k 
without  striking  a  blow.  His  flanking  process  had  done  the 
business,  as  usual.  Some  of  his  army  mourned  because  they 
were  not  there  to  sow  down  with  salt  the  hot-bed  of  secession. 
News  also  came  that  Terry  had  taken  "Wilmington. 

It  was  pretty  fair  foraging  along  here.  Plenty  of  pork 
and  molasses,  and  some  of  the  foragers  brought  in  tubs  full  of 
honey.     The  natives,  in  their  flight,  hid  away  tilings  so  that  it 
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sonu'tiiiu's  ivcjuiivcl  Vankoc  'cutcncss  to  iincartli  them.  The 
tiuit'ly  t'xeivist'  of  tliis  fju-iilty  often  produced  yurprisini!: 
results.  One  day  a  forager  noticed  an  ornamental  shruh 
urowinii:  in  red  elav  in  a  \ai(l  with  marks  of  black  loam  on  it. 
It  struck  him  it  was  not  in  its  native  soil  and  he  went  for  that 
hush.  It  easily  came  out  of  the  ground,  and  out  of  the  hole 
under  it,  of  which  it  was  the  tell-tale,  came  also,  a  whole 
stock  ol"  provisions  and  family  ch)thing,  and  a  hran  new  trunk, 
brought  in  l>v  the  last  blockade  runner,  containing  a  rebel 
general  otticcrs  uniform  and  horse  equipments.  One  of  our 
men,  relates  Hazard,  while  crossing  a  ploughed  field,  was 
attracted  by  suspicions  signs  and  ran  his  ramrod  into  the 
ffround.  A  foot  down  it  struck  something  solid.  The 
ubiquitous  and  kind  hearted  Amasa  (ilover  told  the  result,  as 
he  ran  down  to  the  l)and,  with  two  tin  cups  running  over,  one 
with  syrup,  the  other  with  peach  butter ;  canteens  full,  rivulets 
of  the  delicious  sweets  running  down  his  person  and  clothing. 
"Plenty  more  right  up  here  ;  forty-two  hogsheads  full."  Sure 
enough,  they  had  dug  out,  below  where  the  cute  Yankee  had 
thrust  his  rannxxl,  forty  two  hogsheads  of  syrup,  sorghum  and 
peach  butter.  Sometimes  a  mistake  was  made.  The  natives 
here  keep  their  lard  in  calabashes,  or  gourds.  One  of  the 
l)and,  in  passing  a  log  house  one  day,  levied  on  it  for  a 
calabasii  of  lard.  The  usual  batch  of  doughnuts  was  fried 
that  night,  with  the  contents  of  the  calabash.  A  peculiar 
flavor,  supi)osed  to  be  an  excess  of  soda,  was  perceived ;  but 
hard-marched  men,  with  sharkish  api)etites,  did  not  stop  for 
trifles.  Daylight  revealed  the  fact  that  the  doughmits  had 
been  fried  in  soft  soap. 

Not  long  after  passing  Kock  Mount,  the  rains  set  in  and 
the  regiment  trudged  along  on  two  or  three  marches  in  the 
red  clay  n)ud  in  which  mule  teams  and  artillery  floundered, 
about  the  way  things  used  to  move  near  Stafford  Court 
House,    \'a..,    one    of  the    old    homes    of  the  regiment.     All 
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hands  had  to  corduroy  roads  and  dig  out  stranded  teams- 
Passing  by  Russell's  plantation,  the  Corps  arrived  at  Hang- 
ing Kock,  on  Little  Lj'nch  Creek.  Here  the  brigade  camped 
on  one  of  the  old  battle  fields  of  Gates  and  Cornwallis,  and  here 
a  long  halt  became  necessary,  for  after  it  had  crossed  the 
Catawba,  the  rains  swelled  the  river,  the  pontoons  were  car- 
ried away,  and  the  Fourteenth  Corps  was  for  a  time  cut  ofi*. 
Aflairs  came  to  be  very  serious.  Gen.  Sherman  ordered 
Gen.  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  its  commander,  to  abandon  a  few 
hundred  of  his  wagons,  kill  the  animals,  if  he  could  not  get 
them  across  the  Catawba,  and  push  on ;  but  the  sturdy  and 
humane  old  General  got  the  animals  all  across,  after  a  fash- 
ion, and  pushed  on  through  the  mud  and  rain,  and  caught  up 
with  the  column  after  a  week's  delay,  which  gave  the  troops 
of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  that  were  waiting  for  them,  a  com- 
fortable rest.  The  district  of  Lancaster,  through  which  the 
march  now  led,  is  very  beautiful,  gently  undulating  and 
sprinkled  with  low  pines  ;  the  land  is  fertile,  and  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  cotton  and  fruits  are  abundant.  In  the  last  of  February 
now%  the  trees  were  beginning  to  bud,  and  the  dafibdils  were 
ready  to  bloom.  There  were  some  drawbacks  hereabouts  to 
a  soldier's  life.  The  rebels  began  now^  to  cut  the  throats  of 
foragers,  and  to  leave  them  as  hints  by  the  wayside.  Kilpat- 
rick  was  ordered  to  improve  on  the  system,  and  retaliation  in 
the  cavalry  style  soon  stopped  the  business.  Hazard  narrates 
a  thrilling  story  of  the  narrow  escape  of  one  of  the  Thirty- 
Third  men,  who  staid  behind  foraging  a  little  too  long,  as 
follows  : — 

"About  this  time  the  Rebs  began  to  hang  our  foragers  when 
they  captured  them.  We  found  ten  of  our  men  hung  to  trees 
at  one  time,  with  placards  on  their  breasts:  'Death  to  Fora- 
gers.' Gen.  Sherman  sent  word  to  AVade  Hampton  (the 
author  of  these  hangings)  that  for  every  one  he  should  hang 
he  would  hang  three.    This  explains  the  following  :  A  pioneer 
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of  our  reginiont,  a  withy,  left-handed,  tough  and  gimpy 
fellow,  named  Peck,  got  permission  to  go  with  the  regimental 
foragers  for  one  trip.  So  he  mounted  his  mule  and  sallied 
forth.  After  reaching  the  foraging  grounds  on  the  extreme 
left  Hank  of  the  army,  the  foragers  divided  into  squads  of 
four  or  six  and  went  for  the  dili'erent  houses  thinly  scattered 
through  the  country.  The  squad  Peck  was  in,  took  a  house 
furthest  from  the  line  of  march,  and  had  good  luck.  Tur- 
keys and  chickens  were'  plenty.  They  were  about  loaded 
when  Peck  spied  a  particularly  tine  turkey  which  he  at  once 
began  to  run  down.  He  ran  under  the  house  (set  up  on 
blocks  fifteen  or  twenty  inches)  and  Peck  followed,  seized  his 
game,  and  was  backing  out  when,  as  he  emerged,  he  felt  the 
smart  jab  of  a  bayonet,  and  was  saluted  with  "Come  out  o' 

that,  you Yankee,"  and  found  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in 

the  hands  of  a  dozen  as  villainous  looking  guerrillas  as  ever 
existed,  and  his  squad  he  saw  were  going  across  the  open 
countr}^  to  the  main  road  for  dear  life. 

The  Kebs  inunodiatcly  run  him  oif  two  or  three  miles 
further,  and  came  to  a  halt  in  a  swamp.  They  then  took  a 
vote  as  to  whether  they  should  hang  Peck  then  and  there,  or 
wait  till  they  had  captured  enough  for  a  mess.  That  vote 
was  a  trying  thing  for  Peck.  The  result  was  declared  five 
for  immediate  dispatch  and  six  in  favor  of  catching  some 
more  Yanks  and  hanging  them  all  together.  They  left  one 
Reb  to  guard  him  and  the  rest  started  out  to  get  some  more. 
After  they  had  disai^peared  the  Reb  says  to  Peck  : — 

"Now,  look  yer,  if  you'ns  tries  tcr  get  I'll  shute,  'n  'yer'd 
better  not  try  none  o'  yer  dog  goned  Yankee  tricks  outer  me." 

"Of  course  not,"  says  Peck;  "but  you  must  allow  I 
oughtcr  have  a  drink  o'  water  after  running  as  far  as  I  have." 

The  Rcl/s  horse  and  Peck's  mule  were  hitched  to  a  tree 
beside  a  brook,  about  three  rods  from  them.  The  Reb  gave 
Peck   itcnnission    to   go   down   to  the  brook  and  diiiik,   with 
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"none  of  yer  monkey  shines,  now,"  and  the  assurance  of 
being  shot  dead  if  he  walked  in  any  other  than  the  straight 
and  narrow  path.  Peck  started  for  the  brook,  determined  to 
do  or  die.  He  went  round  the  tree  by  the  horse,  stooping 
down  apparently  to  drink,  but  reached  up,  pulled  out  the 
halter,  gave  the  stallion  a  fearful  kick,  and  as  he  sprang, 
swunof  into  the  saddle,  with  the  lleb's  bullets  whistling  around 
him.  The  Reb  emptied  the  seven  cartridges  of  his  Sharp's 
carbine  after  him,  then  mounted  the  mule  and  put  after  him. 
Peck  kept  to  the  swamp,  fearing  to  strike  into  the  road  on 
account  of  the  other  Kebs ;  but  he  knew  where  the  road  lay, 
and  after  a  while  he  made  a  venture  and  came  out  into  it,  and 
there,  not  ten  rods  behind  him,  was  the  gang  of  Kebs  canter- 
ing leisurely  along  the  road. 

He  put  his  horse  up  to  his  best,  and  the  Rebs  didn't  let 
any  grass  grow  under  their  horses'  feet,  but  on  they  came, 
firing  and  yelling.  Peck  lay  first  on  one  side  of  the  horse's 
neck,  and  then  on  the  other,  just  as  the  bullets  came  the 
most  or  least ;  but,  as  luck  would  have  it,  no  bullet  touched 
Peck  or  his  horse,  and  now  it  was  a  race,  as  the  Kebs  had 
emptied  their  carbines  and  would  lose  no  time  to  re-load. 
As  Peck  was  dashing  along,  it  occurred  to  him  that  when  they 
came  out  upon  that  road  in  the  morning  he  noticed  about 
twenty  of  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  hidden  behind  the  bushes  in  a 
place  where  a  belt  of  timber  crossed  the  road.  His  only 
chance  lay  in  the  cavalry  not  having  moved  and  his  ability  to 
distance  his  pursuers.  He  scanned  the  outlook  ahead,  and 
could  see  no  belt  of  timber  near  or  far  like  the  one  seen  in 
the  morning,  and  he  could  see  that  the  Kebs  were  gaining  on 
him,  when,  as  his  hopes  were  fast  sinking,  a  turn  in  the  road 
disclosed  the  welcome  sight  of  the  belt  of  timber.  lUit 
should  the  cavalry  have  moved  his  chances  would  be  gone 
again.  On,  on  he  went,  the  Kebs  yelling  and  certain  of  their 
prize,  upon  whom  no  second  vote  would  be  wasted,  until  as 
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Peck  dashed  through  the  opening  his  glad  eyes  took  in  the 
forms  of  the  more  than  welcome  cavalry.  No  sign  did  he 
make  to  them,  for  he  was  in  full  view  of  the  Rebs  who  would 
take  alarm  at  the  slightest  motion  from  him  of  the  presence 
of  friends ;  but  he  loudly  whispered,  "Let  me  through  — 
take  them  as  they  come  iu."  On  he  sped  down  the  road,  and 
on  came  the  triumphant,  unsuspecting  Kebs,  till,  as  they 
rushed  by  the  timber,  every  one  of  them  was  covered  by  a 
good  cavalry  carbine,  with  the  command  "Haiti  dismount!" 
Then  Peck  returned,  relieved  one  Keb  of  his  cap,  another  of 
his  shoes,  and  gradually  re-clothed  himself,  administering 
a  rousinj;  kick  to  each  as  he  re":ained  his  wardrobe,  of 
which  they  iiad  robbed  him.  With  the  holj)  of  some  of  Kil- 
patrick's  cavalry  he  escorted  the  ten  captured  Rebs  to  the 
provost-marshal,  was  given  high  praise  for  the  masterly  man- 
ner with  which  he  had  conducted,  and  returned  to  the  regi- 
ment the  third  day,  satiated  with  foraging,  and  looking  ten 
years  older  than  he  did  three  days  before." 

Crossing  the  next  stream.  Hanging  Rock  Creek,  near  a 
great  natural  curiosity,  where  the  stream  is  reached  between 
dreadfully  steep  banks,  the  Thirty-Third  struck  into  a  wretch- 
edly nniddy,  slippery  road.  "The  men,"  says  a  diary,  "slip- 
ping, s*tuml)ling,  swearing,  singing  and  yelling,"  making  a  few 
rods  at  a  time  and  then  stopping,  reminding  them  of  the 
horrible  night  march  at  Falmouth,  after  Fredericksburg. 
Th(!  morasses  and  mire  about  the  L^'nch  Creeks,  Little  and 
Great,  on  March  1st,  furnished  opportunity  for  skilful  i)()n- 
tooniiig  and  extensive  corduroying,  and  for  gentle  patience  on 
the  part  of  the  troops  and  nuile  drivers.  They  were  not  all 
angels  in  this  respect.  The  engineering  on  roads  and  bridges 
being  mostly  done  by  the  men  standing  u[)  to  their  waists  in 
water,  and  generall}^  at  night  with  the  light  of  blazing 
torches,  which  looked  in  the  distance,  through  the  forests,  like 
myriads  of  Hickerin*;  lire-flies. 
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In  the  absence  of  any  fighting,  the  exciting  event  here- 
abouts, was  the  discovery  of  the  safes  of  some  of  the  Charles- 
ton 15anks  hid  in  the  woods,  some  silver  ([uarters  and  half 
dollars  in  them,  very  little  gold,  and  millions  of  Confederate 
scrip,  which  at  this  stage  of  the  war  would  hardly  buy  its 
Aveight  in  merchandise.  March  2d,  the  Thirty-Third  crossed 
the  Big  and  J^ittle  Black  Creeks,  the  rations  only  "meal  and 
sow  belly."  The  next  day  it  entered  Chestertield,  and  in 
another  march  crossing  Thompson's  Creek,  the  regiments  in 
the  first  and  second  divisions  having  some  skirmishing, 
reached  with  the  left  wing,  Sncedsboro'  on  the  Great  Pee-Dee, 
while  the  right  wing  entered  Cheraw,  I'ight  on  the  heels  of 
Hardee.  A  darkey  told  Gen.  Sherman  the  guerillas  hurried 
out  of  Chesterfield  "In  sich  a  hurry  3'ou  could  have  played 
cards  on  der  coat  tails." 

At  Sncedsboro'  the  foragers  of  the  third  brigade  brought 
in  as  per  diary  inventory,  of  Hart,  "Four  open  buggies,  one 
top  do.,  one  sulky,  one  hack  with  mules  appropriate,  all  full 
of  hams,  shoulders,  lard,  meal,  flour,  sweet  potatoes,  dried 
apples,  etc."  Hazard  adds  a  touch  to  this  item  of  his  fellow 
member,  descriptive  of  foraging  plunder  at  this  or  some  other 
time.  "A  cow  and  mule  hitched  to  a  family  carriage,  the 
carriage  loaded  down  with  hams,  bacon,  flour,  meal  and  inci- 
dentals ;  a  jackass  in  a  trotting  gig  with  a  dozen  hams  swing- 
ing from  the  axletree  and  shafts ;  a  cow  and  a  buggy  ;  mule 
and  phaeton  were  frequent ;  and  one  day  a  regular  old  stage 
coach  came  in,  drawn  by  four  animals  of  as  many  difi'erent 
races,  all  loaded  with  food  and  goodies,  turkeys  and  chick- 
ens. 'Our  shop-lifter,'  a  discarded,  supposed  to  be  good- 
for-nothing  drunnner  boy,  detailed  to  the  band,  "came  in 
dressed  in  a  complete  rebel  naval  oflicer's  uniform,  and 
mounted  on  a  coal  black  stallion  with  hams  and  chickens, 
pails  of  honey  and  peach  butter,  bags  of  flour  and  eggs, 
hung  around  on  all  prominent  points  and  bearings  of  the  sad- 
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die  and  equipments.  Each  of  the  band  that  night  invited  in 
one  or  two  of  the  intimate  friends  we  had  among  the  privates 
and  gave  them  a  supper  to  he  remembered."  lie  was  a  "boss 
bummer,"  whatever  he  was  as  a  drummer.  There  was  some 
Ijrilliant  fornging  in  Cheraw,  too.  Gen.  Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr., 
conunanding  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  captured  eight  wagon 
loads  of  venerable  Madeira  in  bottles  covered  with  the  dust 
and  cobwebs  of  age,  which  had  been  sent  there  for  safety  by 
some  of  the  aristocracy  of  Charleston.  His  troops  got  a 
ration  or  two  of  it.  Piles  of  Charleston  carpets  furnished 
excellent  saddle  cloths  and  blankets  for  various  headquarters. 

Among  other  i)rizes  of  war  captured  there,  were  thirty- 
six  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  twenty  tons  or  so  of  it, 
and  twenty-five  guns,  mostly  twenty-pound  Parrotts,  which 
came  from  Charleston,  and  had  sent  acres  of  shells  at  our 
fleets  ;  one  of  the  guns  was  a  thirty  pound  Blakely  with-  this 
now  rather  stale  inscription  on  it,  "To  the  sovereign  State  of 
South  Carolina,  By  a  citizen  abroad,  March  4th,  1861."  With 
a  propriety  that  was  quite  poetic,  this  gun  and  the  others  of 
the  twenty-tive  were  used  to  fire  a  National  salute  by  the 
troops  of  the  right  wing,  March  4th,  1865,  just  four  years 
after,  in  honor  of  the  second  inauguration  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  President.  As  if  the  old  gun  said,  in  honest  hands 
now:  "A  fig  for  the  sovereignty  of  a  rel)ellious  State." 

The  gunpowder  prematurely  exploded  and  Cheraw  had  a 
geiuiine  earthquake,  houses  were  shaken  to  pieces  and  liill- 
sides  torn  out.  It  was  here  the  old  darkey  explained  to  Cien. 
Sherman  the  movements  of  the  rebels.  "Dey  frightened  at 
de  berry  name  of  Sherman  ;  dey  jumped  into  de  river  and 
some  of  dem  lost  dere  bosses.  It's  de  name  of  Sherman  shu, 
and  you  kee[)  a  eoiniu'  and  a  eomin'  and  dey  allers  git  out ;" 
and  he  disi)layed  the  remains  of  his  ivory.  After  a  day's  rest 
at  Sneedsboro'  the  Twentieth  Corps  marched  down  to  Cheraw, 
tiic  Thirty-Third  in  the  night's   bivouac,  burning  up  at  their 
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fires  all  the  out  buildings  and  garden  fence  in  roach,  and 
the  next  day  passed  through  the  broad  elm-lined  streets 
of  Cheraw  where  half  of  the  inhabitants  had  a  "^Ic"  to  their 
names  from  their  Scotch  ancestors ;  marched  by  smoking 
cinders  and  still  burning  public  buildings,  over  the  pontoons 
across  the  great  Pec-Dee  Kiver  into  North  Carolina.  The 
common  bridge  had  been  burnt  as  usual,  but  there  was  no 
attempt  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  wide  stream. 

The  defence  of  South  Carolina  by  the  "haughty  Gascon," 
Beauregard,  had  been  a  farce,  and  Sherman  despised  his  adver- 
sary accordingly.  But  it  became  a  difi'orent  matter  now  that  Joe 
Johnston  was  restored  to  command,  though  reluctantly  by 
Davis  at  the  demand  of  southern  leaders.  Sherman  just  now 
received  news  of  the  change  and  pre})ared  to  keep  his  Armies 
well  in  hand,  ready  for  any  stealthy  blow  that  he  exjiected 
his  now  formidable  adversary  to  aim  at  any  time  at  one  of  his 
columns.  The  rebel  chief,  however,  had  not  the  numbers  he 
could  once  control,  to  hurl  against  Sherman.  His  old  Army 
would  never  come  to  roll  call  again,  its  graves  lined  the  road 
to  Nashville,  and  recruiting  in  the  Confederacy  Avas  about 
"played  out,"  as  the  bummer  expressed  it.  There  was  a 
noticeable  difference  between  the  "Old  North  State"  and 
South  Carolina.  Every  thing  seemed  more  thrifty  and  tidy, 
the  farms  better  managed,  fences  in  good  order  and  were 
more  respected  by  the  soldiers ;  barns  were  well  built  and  not 
so  promptly  torn  down  for  fire  wood.  The  corn  and  cotton 
fields  had  not  so  shiftless  and  forlorn  a  look  as  in  the  State 
last  marched  through.  There  was  more  Union  sentiment 
among  the  inhabitants  that  were  left,  and  that  seemed  to  the 
troops  to  account  for  a  more  respectable  look  of  things,  and 
did  account  for  more  respect  by  them  for  property,  though  a 
good  deal  of  forest  and  a  good  many  buildings  got  afire  here 
somehow.  One  old  church  the  Thirty-'i'iiird  made  quick  time 
with ;  it  was  all  down  in  ten  minutes,  but  it  did  not  seem  to 
matter,  for  the  natives  here  had  little  use  for  a  church. 
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The  tall  pines  in  the  forests  burnt  easily,  for  they  had  all 
l)een  lapped  to  make  tar,  turpentine  and  resin,  furnishins:  the 
traditional  emi)loynient  of  North  Carolina  })eople  as  per  the 
geographies.  The  men  found  these  pines  made  a  beautiful 
flame,  and  in  every  direction  the  fatty  pitch  was  blazing  up, 
filling  the  air  with  black  clouds  of  smoke  and  the  smell  of 
J)urning  pitch.  The  burning  of  turpentine  works  was  some- 
thing to  remember,  and  was  frequently  seen,  the  flames  some- 
times covering  an  acre,  roaring  like  thunder  and  surging  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  dashing  up  a  hundred  or  two  feet  high 
into  fantastic  shapes.  There  was  so  much  black  smoke  and 
soot  floating  about  that  soldiers  sometimes  looked  like  negro 
reffiments.  The  roads  and  weather  for  the  few  davs'  march 
after  jrettinfr  into  North  Carolina  were  variable  ;  sometimes 
rainy,  the  roads  muddy,  slimy,  full  of  holes,  the  men  slip- 
ping, sliding,  stumbling  over  logs  and  pine  stumps,  tiie 
forests  gloomy,  then  all  was  bright  and  sunny  and  pleasant, 
the  roads  sandy  and  good  for  marching,  the  trees  when  not 
afire  filling  the  air  with  the  perfume  of  the  pine  and  cedar. 
Then  rain  again,  in  a  perfect  deluge,  the  country  floating  in 
water  forming  lakes,  the  roads  a  lx)g  and  beside  them  deep 
ditches.  Roads  had  to  be  corduroyed  by  the  men  up  to  their 
knees  in  water. 

Some  of  the  columns  were  enlivened  with  the  pres- 
ence of  regularly  organized  trains  of  refugees,  loaded 
in  all  sorts  of  vehicles  and  outlandish  crafts;  family  coiui'hes 
full  of  ladies  of  polite  society,  rheumatic  old  carriages  and 
army  wagons,  containing  poor  whites,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  country  carts,  farm  wagons  and  nondescript  riggings 
l)la(k  with  old  aunties,  gray  negi'oes  and  little  pickaninnies, 
aixl  stacks  of  household  goods  and  apparel  that  tlicy 
were  lugging  away  were  cranmied  in,  and  werc^  sticking  out 
in  every  place.  These  motley  trains  were  mostly  under  the 
charge  of  escaped  Union  soldiers. 
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The  cavalry  had  a  fioht  hereabouts,  March  9th,  and 
the  infantry  had  an  excitement  in  the  news  that  Hamp- 
ton suddenly  surprised  one  of  Kilpatrick's  brigades,  cap- 
tured their  camp  and  his  headquarters,  that  the  redoubtable 
general  escaped  by  running  for  dear  life  bare  foot  into 
the  swamp ;  but  that  he  rallied  his  men,  made  a  plucky 
charge  back  on  the  rebels  who  stopped  to  plunder,  recapt- 
ured his  camp  and  headquarters  and  came  off  with  glory. 
The  flag  and  imiform  of  the  general  were  saved  by  a  refugee 
woman. 

After  a  Avhile  a  guide  board  was  reached  with  this 
laconic  inscription  on  it,  "fift  3  mils  to  Fatville,"  showing 
that  phonetic  refonn  in  spelling  had  broken  out  early  here. 
Six  days'  march,  the  last  dozen  miles  on  a  plank  road,  brought 
the  army  on  the  eleventh  of  March  to  the  place  contemplated 
by  the  guide  board,  Fayetteville,  according  to  the  old  fogy 
method  of  sjielling,  on  the  C^ape  Fear-  River,  and  onto  the 
heels  again  ot  Hardee,  who  had  just  got  across,  burning  his 
bridge  behind  him  of  course.  Dinner  was  served  in  the  sub- 
urbs to  the  Thirty-Third,  on  corn  meal,  doughnuts  and  flaj)- 
jacks,  ham  and  other  luxuries.  The  staid,  church-going 
descendants  of  the  old  Covenanters,  Avho  had  been  the  carpet- 
baggers of  that  section  generations  before,  were  suddenly 
startled  that  Sunday  on  which  they  were  visited  by  our 
array,  by  the  ungodly  whistle  of  a  steamer.  It  was  a  tug 
])oat  sent  up  the  river  from  Wilmington  b}'  Gen.  Terry  who 
knew  Sherman  would  be  on  time,  and  would  come  on  the  day 
fixed  in  his  messajje.  News  was  lu'ought  from  Washington 
affain,  and  the  mails  were  once  more  at  hand.  Sherman 
could  not  afford  to  spend  much  time  over  Fayetteville.  Every 
day,  he  wrote  Teny,  was  worth  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  he  proposed  to  be  in  Goldsboro',  April  10th.  He 
stopped  long  enough  to  demolish  to  pretty  fine  pieces,  the 
magnificent  Arsenal  h  ere,  stolen  bodily  from  the  government 
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by  the  enemy,  with  its  millions  of  dolhirs'  worth  of  machinery 
and  material,  and  which  ILirdee  would  have  lu<rged  away 
with  him,  hut  it  was  too  bulky.  Of  coui>!e,  wrote  Sherman, 
the  srovemment  will  never  trust  North  Carolina  with  an  Arse- 
nal  apiin.  The  Thirty-Third  saw  rising  from  its  sightly 
eminence  among  the  trccs  the  smoke  of  its  ruins,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  public  buildings  as  usual.  The  regiment 
marched  with  the  left  wing  through  the  town  in  review  before 
Sherman,  Slocum  and  a  Conmiodore  ;  over  the  pontoons  onto 
the  plank  road  and  then  on — the  cherry  trees  in  blossom, 
elms  and  maples  in  leaf — after  Hardee.  He  was  soon  met, 
and  for  two  or  three  days'  marches,  there  was  a  running 
skirmish  with  his  rear  guard  in  which  tiic  third  brigade  took 
part. 

THE    BATTLES    OF    AVERYSBORO'    AND    BENTONSVILLE. 

Kilpatrick  found  Hardee  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  at 
Taylor's  Hole  Creek,  obstructing  the  road  to  Averysl)oro'  and 
lialeigh,  towju-ds  which  latter  place  Sherman  intended  to 
make  a  feigned  movement.  Kilpatrick  pushed  on  liis  men 
and  iiad  quite  a  tussle,  finding  Hardee's  infantry  in  force,  in 
the  narrow  neck  of  land  full  of  swamps,  between  the  Cape 
Fear  and  Black  Ivivers,  in  front  of  the  junction  of  the  Golds- 
boro'  and  Kaleigh  roads.  He  was  endeavoring  to  retard 
Sherman's  advance  to  give  Johnston  time  to  concentrate  his 
Army  fail  her  in  the  rear  to  make  a  more  determined  resist- 
ance. Kugor's  brigade,  now  under  Col.  Hawlcy,  in  which 
was  the  Second  Mass.,  was  sent  ahead  in  the  darkness  and 
rain  five  niiles,  over  a  horrible  road  to  sui)i)ort  Kilpatrick, 
arrived  and  went  into  )>ivouac  in  position  for  the  next  day. 
Early  that  morning,  the  sixteenth,  this  brigade,  supported  by 
the  cavalry  on  the  fianks,  moved  forward  with  skirmishers, 
drove  the  rebel  skirmishers  and  had  a  severe  tight,  maintain- 
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ing  thoir  ground  iHisupi)orted  by  any  infantry  for  a  long  while 
against  superior  numbers.  The  enemy  attacking  vigorously 
with  artillery  and  infantry,  l)ut  in  vain. 

When    the    Thirty-Third    came    up    al)out     nine    o'clock, 
it    found    the    Second    Mass.    fighting   with   its    accustomed 
gallantry,  and    the    rest    of    the    brigade    fighting    well,   as 
it     ahvays     did.       It    got  out    of    anununition    and    Cogs- 
Avell's    brigade  relieved  it,  threw  out  a  skirmish  line  almost 
as    heavy    as    a    line    of  battle,    which    was    put  under  com- 
mand, of    Ca})t.     Graves:    two    c()in])anies    of    the    Thirty- 
Third  were  in  it,  and  advanced,  supported  by  the  rest  of  the 
line   on  the   South   Carolina  chivalry,   which   it  drove  out  of 
their  rifle  })its  for  a  mile  or  two  through   dense   woods,   over 
ridijes  and  down  throuii'h  swamps,  wadino;  throuijh  water  knee 
deep  to  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  })aces  of  heav}'  works  held 
in  great  force.     The  fighting  here,  up  to  this  point,  had  been 
done  altogether  by  the  skirmish  line,  and  they  had  been  hard  at 
it  all  day  under  a  galling  fire.     ^Yhile  Cogswell's  brigade  had 
been  pushing  ;diead  on  this  })art  of  the  line,  the  first  brigade 
of  Ward's  division  advanced  on  the   left  and  captured  a  sec- 
tion  of  artillery,   and  llawley's  brigade  had  })een  thrown  in 
again  farther  to  the   right,   took  the  rel)el  line  there,  Rhetts' 
dismounted  brigade  of  artillery  in  flank,  drove  them  to  their 
works ;   both    brigades    contributing    to    the   general    success. 
The  whole  of  Ward's  division  was  engaged  before  the  attack 
ended.     The  defences   were  too  strong  to  be  carried  without 
too  much  sacrifice,  and  a  halt  was   made   for  the   night,   and 
breast-works  thrown  up,  and  the  rain  set  in.      Not  an   inch 
was  lost  so  far.     The  loss  in  the  regiment  was  one  man  killed, 
Private  Holbrook  of  Company  H,  one  ofiicer  and  nine  men 
Avounded.     Gen.  Cogswell  in  his  ofiicial  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  his   brigade  in  the   (ioldsboro'   campaign,   si)oke    of 
Capt.  Graves  in  complimentary  terms  as  follows:  "I   desire 
also  to  mention  Capt.  C.  E.  Graves,  Thirty-Third  Mass.  Vol. 
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Infantrv,  for  1)raverv,  coolness  and  good  judiremnt  while  com- 
manding- the  skirmish  line,  March  IHth."  Capt.  Graves  after- 
wards received  the  l)revet  of  major  for  his  gallant  service  this 
day.  The  brigade  lost  one  hundred  and  eighteen  men,  more 
than  the  loss  in  any  other  l)rigade  in  the  Corps.  The  losses 
in  the  Second  Mass.,  as  on  many  another  field,  were  of  lives 
much  lamented.  Capt.  (irafton,  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
killed  in  command  of  eight  men,  the  rcnmant  of  Gen.  Under- 
wood's old  Company  I  ;  Lieut.  Storrow  serving  on  Cogswell's 
staff,  and  seven  brave  men  in  the   ranks. 

The  next  morning  the  enemy  had  gone.  The  whole 
division  pushed  on  through  the  village  of  Averysboro', 
not  a  dozen  houses  in  it,  l)ut  all  filled  with  the  enemy's 
wounded,  deserted  and  starving.  The  next  day,  back, 
and  struck  off  over  to  the  road  to  Goldsboro',  Sherman's 
real  objective,  the  left  wing  making  a  right  wheel.  The 
reo^iment  forded  Black  Kiver,  the  men  mostly  stripped  to 
the  buff,  below  the  waist.  The  day  after,  Sunday,  the  nine- 
teenth of  March,  as  the  regiment  was  jogging  along  enjoying 
the  balmy  air  of  spring,  snutiing  in  the  delicious  fragrance 
of  the  apple  and  peach  blossoms,  aliout  noon  a  mounted 
officer  rode  up  and  reported  that  the  Fourteenth  Corps  was 
fio-hting  heavily  ahead  and  the  orders  were  to  hurry  up  to  the 
sound  of  the  cannonading,  where  a  battle  was  in  progress  in 
front  of  Bentonville. 

The  attaik  on  the  left  wing  was  from  Johnston  him- 
self, his  first  aj^pearauce  on  the  scene  since  he  was 
relieved  from  command  before  Atlanta.  A  Federal  sol- 
dier who  deserted  from  the  enemy  had  just  informed  (ien. 
Slocum  that  Johnston's  whole  Army  was  there,  Bragg,  Har- 
dee, S.  I).  Lee  and  Cheatham.  Sherman  after  the  repulse  of 
Hardee  at  Averysboro'  thought  the  road  was  safe  to  Golds- 
boro' and  sent  off  his  right  wing,  going  with  it  himself. 
Johnston  skilfully   seized   his   opportunity,    when   he  thought 
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that  wing  was  at  a  safe  distance,  and  hnrled  all  his  forces 
upon  the  other,  as  it  was  marching  in  flank,  hoping  to  crush 
each  division  as  it  came  up,  in  detail.  The  advance  of  the 
Fourteenth  Corps,  Carlin's  division,  was  attacked  almost  as 
soon  as  it  started  upon  the  Goldsboro'  road,  at  first  by  cav- 
alry ;  its  three  brigades  were  deployed  one  after  the  other, 
then  Morgan's  division  was  put  in  as  soon  as  it  came  up,  and 
the  whole  line  ordered  to  press  on  ;  the  left  biigade  met  a 
superior  force  of  the  encm3''s  infantry  advancing,  and  was 
crushed  in,  and  so  was  brigade  after  brigade.  Johnston  was 
making  a  great  left  wheel  to  sweep  in  Slocum's  wing ;  the 
right  brigades  of  Morgan's  division  changed  front  and  were 
faced  about  to  fight  an  attack  in  the  rear,  and  Davis  put  in 
his  escort  and  train  guard,  but  they  were  being  overwhelmed 
and  twisted  by  attacks  on  so  many  sides  into  a  line  like  a 
corkscrew,  Avhen  AVilliams'  and  Ward's  divisions  of  the 
Twentieth  Corps  formed  a  second  line  to  check  the  enemy's 
advance  and  try  and  save  the  day.  The  Fourteenth  Corps 
had  been  fighting  against  overwhelming  odds,  and  some  of  it 
with  the  greatest  pluck,  but  Carlin's  division  was  badly  used, 
and  a  good  deal  of  it  so  badly  demoralized,  that  "Acorn 
run"  became  a  by-word  with  the  Twentieth  Cor])s.  (An 
acorn  was  their  Corps  badge).  Xo  troops  could  have  fought 
better  than  Morgan's. 

Williams'  old  division,  now  under  Gen.  Jackson,  was 
first  put  in  on  Davis'  left.  There  was  an  interval  between 
the  two  where  one  of  Davis'  brigades  had  been  driven 
out,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  Cogswell's  brigade  was  put 
into  this  interval,  deployed  in  two  lines,  three  regiments 
in  the  first,  and  two  in  the  second,  the  Thirty-Third  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  second  line.  The  brigade  advanced, 
the  right  in  a  wood  thick  with  underbrush,  and  suddenly 
came  upon  a  rebel  brigade  moving  to  occupy  the  same  inter- 
val  for   mischief.     The    two    lines    were  so  amazed  at  each 
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other's  sudden  appearance  that  neither  fired  a  .shot,  and 
the  leadinir  rebel  rorjinient,  the  T\vent\'-Sixth  Tenn.,  being 
practically  cut  oti",  surrendered  as  prisoners,  Capt.  Bias- 
land  of  tlu'  Thirty-Third  takinir  their  colors;  the  rest  of 
their  briiiiule  retreated  so  that  nearly  all  the  lost  ground  here 
was  recovered.  Cogsweirs  brigade  was  then  moved  to  the 
rjo-ht  to  connect  with  Moi'ijan's  division  of  the  Fourteenth 
Corps,  and  advanced  into  a  most  terrific  tire  of  the  enemy's 
main  line,  taking  it  unflinchingly,  though,  under  as  nmch 
cover  as  it  could  find,  and  firmly  maintaining  its  ground  into 
the  night.  The  fighting  had  been  fierce  along  the  rest  of  the 
Twentieth  Corps  line,  but  the  enemy  could  not  drive  it  or 
Morgan,  and  so  flohnston's  attempt  to  destroy  the  left  wing 
in  detail  was  baffled  by  hai-d  fighting  and  good  luck.  The 
Thirty-Third  was  not  much  engaged,  except  its  skirmishers 
on  the  riijlit  flank.     It  had  five  wounded. 

This  battle,  says  Van  Horn,  "Takes  rank  among  the  great 
decisive  battles  of  the  war."  Eight  brigades  of  infantry  resisted 
the  whole  army  of  the  enemy,  behind  substantial  defences. 
Johnston's  force  was  estimated  at  thirty  thousand.  He  says  in 
his  "Narrative"  that  he  only  had  about  fifteen  thousand 
besides  his  cavalry.  It  was  the  last  battle  of  the  Thirty-Third 
and  of  Shernijurs  Armies.  The  regiment  threw  up  works  that 
night  but  the  pickets  were  all  (juiet.  The  next  day  the  brigade 
was  relieved  by  the  brigade  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps  which  had 
been  dri\  en  out  and  joined  its  own  division.  The  whole  left 
wing  remained  under  arms  on  the  defensive.  Sherman's 
object  was  delay,  until  his  whole  Army  was  up.  The  second 
day  after  the  battle,  the  right  wing  was  back  and  Sherman 
with  it,  presenting  a  long  and  sufficiently  formidable  front. 
Gen.  Mower  had  a  sharp  fight  with  his  dixision,  made  an 
(tpening  in  the  enenn's  line,  and  a  skirmish  was  ordered 
along  the  whole  front,  but  nothing  decisive  came  of  it,  as 
Sherman    had    directed    there    should    be    no  general   battle. 
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Johnston's  opportunity  had  ])assed,  the  riiiht  wing  was  after 
Cox's  Bridae  in  his  rear,  over  the  Xeusc  Iviver,  and  he  shpi)ed 
away.  Before  he  left,  the  Thirty-Third  Ahiss,  and  Twenty- 
Sixth  A^'is.  made  a  reeoinioisance,  in  which  shots  were 
exchanged,  and  one  man  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
regiment. 

The  road  to  Goldshoro'  was  now  clear,  and  the  march 
was  resumed  for  that  city.  It  was  a  fearful  road  for  a  part  of 
the  distance,  if  it  was  open.  The  wind  was  a  hurricane,  and 
sand  and  smoke  tlew  promiscuously,  though  everything  else 
was  summer ;  if  it  Avas  March,  peach  and  cherry  trees 
were  in  full  l)lossoni  and  alread}^  leaved  out.  Near  Cox's 
Bridge  troops  were  passed  belonging  to  a  Corps  never  met 
before,  the  Tenth,  and  in  it,  one  full  division  of  full  blooded 
Africans,  as  good  looking  troops  as  any,  if  they  were  sable. 
They  were  the  troops  of  Terry  from  \Mlmington,  and  his 
junction  with  Sherman  was  thus  successfully  made.  The 
Thirty-Third  with  the  rest  of  its  column  passed  over  the  river 
on  pontoons,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  ^Nlarch  into  Golds- 
horo'. In  passing  through  Goldshoro'  that  day,  the  army 
marched  in  review  before  Sherman  and  Slocuni  and  other 
generals.  The  veterans  of  so  many  successful  cami^aigns 
who  had  marched  from  the  mountains  to  Atlanta,  from  there 
to  the  sea,  and  from  there  through  the  Carolinas  to  the  sea 
again,  marched  proudly  before  their  wonderfid  leader,  proud 
of  their  battle  ilags  inscribed  with  their  victories,  and  not 
only  the  veteran  troops  in  regular  marching  order,  but  the 
veteran  bummers  too,  marched  in  review  with  their  ludicrous 
mounts  and  go-carts,  barouches,  down  to  wheelbarrows  loaded 
with  all  sorts  of  plunder,  trophies  of  their  victories  as  well, 
and  all  Goldshoro'  noted  that  significant  part  of  the  proces- 
sion. It  found  here  the  troops  of  Gen.  Schofield,  of  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio,  last  from  Newbern,  comrades  in  the  hard 
campaign  from  Chattanooga  through  the  mountains,  and  not 
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seen  since  Atlanta,  the  victors  with  the  rest  of  Thomas' 
Army  in  the  hattle  of  Nashville  :  cheer  on  cheer  went  up  to 
greet  them.  Sherman's  plans  had  been  successfully  worked 
out.  After  four  liuiidriMl  and  iwciity-ti\e  miles  had  been 
tramped,  from  Savannah  to  (loldsboro',  in  winter,  large  rivers 
crossed,  the  two  last  battles  of  Sherman's  Armies  fought,  the 
sea  was  reached  again.  That  campaign  was  ended,  and  the 
congi'atulatory  older  was  read.  The  troops  were  promised 
rest  and  repairs  :  they  needed  both  badly.  They  had  been 
marching  steadily  tifty  days,  i)art  of  the  march  known  as  "the 
forty  days  in  the  wilderness"  ;  had  worn  their  clothing  jn-etty 
much  to  tatters  and  had  not  had  time  to  wash  even  what  they 
had  left.  They  were  dirty  and  ragged,  as  well  as  saucy,  and 
were  something  else  which  was  descriptive  of  tenants  that  had 
lodgings  inside  their  flannels.  Brooks  with  plenty  of  water 
in  them  were  in  demand.  Soap  was  issued,  the  iirst  for  a 
long  while.  Quartermasters  were  busy  in  getting  clothing 
and  issuing  it.  The  comraisaries  likewise  as  to  rations. 
There  was  a  plenty  of  both  at  hand.  Pickles  were  among  the 
luxuries,  and  to  get  pickles  at  that  stage  of  the  Army's  pro- 
ceedinffs  was  an  event  in  the  soldiers'  lives.  Sherman  was  as 
jrood  a  general  in  looking  ahead  for  the  material  wants  of  his 
Armies,  as  he  was  in  anticipating  where  the  enemy  would 
strike.  The  Wilmington  Railroad  was  run  to  its  utmost 
capacity  day  and  night  ;  whistles  were  heard  screaming  on  the 
Neuse  River,  as  well  as  from  locomotives.  The  men  were 
ordered  to  lay  out  substantial  cami)s  a  mile  or  two  outside  the 
city  on  hills,  in  fragrant  pine  forests.  Tents  were  stock- 
aded up  with  small  pines  and  other  accessible  timber,  liunks 
Avere  built  up,  tables  and  shelves  and  other  luxuries  were 
adde(l  ;  at  any  other  period  of  the  war  these  would  have  been 
certain  signs  that  orders  to  march  would  come  pretty  soon. 
Company  and  battalion  drills  took  place.  There  was  style 
again,    guard-mountings,    dress-parades  and   inspections.     It 
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was  Lynnfielcl  and  Staflbrtl  Court  House.  A  ton  or  two  of 
mails  came.  Foragin_i>"  was  <i:ood.  A  party  sent  out  hy  the 
Thirty-Third,  after  inakini^  a  littk'  excursion  of  ten  days, 
returned  with  six  bugiry-loads  of  stuff,  inchiding  a  "school 
marm,"  a  poor  forlorn  Massachusetts  girl  from  Maiden,  Cutter 
by  name,  who  had  not  seen  home  for  six  years  ;  had  been 
shut  up  in  the  rebel  lines,  since  the  war  broke  out,  and  who 
regarded  every  member  of  the  Thirty-Tliird  ^lass.  as  her 
blood  relation  ;  the  claim  was  in  no  instance  repudiated.  She 
was  respectfully  and  tenderly  forwarded  to  the  dear  old  Bay 
State. 

Col.  James  Wood,  jr.,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
Sixth  N.  y.,  who  had  formerly  commanded  the  brigade  down 
to  Atlanta,  came  back  here  to  his  regiment  froiu  his  long 
leave  of  absence,  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  Thirty-Third, 
and  was  duly  serenaded  by  the  band.  He  was  much  respected 
by  the  regiment,  and  recalled  pleasant  memories  of  past 
campaigns. 

While  the  Armies  of  Sherman  were  resting  here,  in 
delicious  camp-life  again,  their  ever  restless  leader  was 
busy.  He  took  a  run  down  to  the  coast  in  a  locomotive, 
then  steamed  up  to  City  Point  to  meet  Gen.  Grant,  talked 
over  plans  with  the  lieutenant-general  and  President  Lincoln, 
whose  good  soul  rebelled  against  another  battle,  and  hurried 
back  to  put  his  part  into  execution.  The  principal  objective 
of  both  Grant  and  himself  was,  as  he  wrote  Grant  before 
starting,  with  the  help  of  the  commander-in-chief,  to  "check- 
mate Lee,  forcing  him  to  unite  Johnston  with  him,  in  the 
defence  of  Richmond,  or  abandon  the  cause."  "If  he  leaves 
Richmond,  Virginia  leaves  the  Confederacy."  He  promised 
Grant  to  start  April  10th,  and  hurried  back  as  rapidly  as  he 
went  to  complete  preparations.  While  on  his  visit  he 
arranged  with  Gen.  Grant  and  the  President  for  a  reorganiz- 
ation of  his  Armies,  which  was  now  ordered.     Gen.   Terry's 
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Tenth    ('()ri)s    was  :i{l(lc'tl   to   Geii.    8elioticl(l's   coinniaiKl,  the 
Army   of  the;    Ohio,   iiiakinfr   it  now   of  two    Corps,    Terry's 
Tenth    and    Cox's    Twenty-Tliird.       The    two    Corps    under 
Slocuin.    the    fourteenth   and   Twentieth,    were    now    consti- 
tuted a  distinct  army,  called  the  "Army  of  Geor<ria,"'   as   they 
had    been    hitheito    informally.       No    longer    to    be    of   Gen. 
Thomas"   Arni\    of  the  Cumberland.     But   their  ti*j;htinof  was 
all  *l<)^(^  and  thv'w  Uattles  were  all  battles  of  the  glorious   old 
Army   of  the    Cimjberland.      As   only   an    army    commander 
could    l>y    the    rciTtdations    /»;rant     dischariics,     order    court- 
martials,    etc.,    Sherman   deemed   it   necessary  that  the  army 
commander  of  these  two  ( 'orps   should  be   with  them   in  the 
field,  as  he  could  not   be,  while  they  remained  a  part  of  the 
Army  of  Thomas  Avho  was  still    in    Teimessee.      Brig. -Gen. 
Williams  who  had  commanded  the  Twentieth  Corps  since  Atlanta 
and  had  fought  it  well,  had  conmianded  the  old  Twelfth  Corps  a 
long   while,  and  who    was  loved   as  old  "pap  Williams,"  and 
believed  in   thoroughly,    a  general   of  the   Mexican  war,  was 
sQut  back  to  his  division,  and  Ma j. -Gen.  Mower  was  assigned 
to    the    command    of  the    Corps.     Gen.    Mower  was  such  a 
tighter,  no  better  than  \Villiams  though  the  Corps  believed,  and 
exposed  himself  and  officers  during  the  campaign  so,  that  it  was 
said  that  "Three  successive  sets  of  his  stali-officers  were  in 
Heaven."     Sherman  says  in  his  "Memoirs,"  "I  had  especially 
asked   for  (ien.    Mower   to    command    the    Twentieth    Corps 
because  I  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  boldest  and  best  fighters 
jn  the  whole  army     *      *      Gen.  A.  S.  Williams     *     *     had 
conmiandcd  the  Corps  well  from   Atlanta  to   Goldsboro',   and 
it    may    have  seemed   unjust   to   rei)la(e  him  at  that   precise 
moment.      But  I  was  resolved  to  be  prepared  for  a  most  des- 
perate,   and   as    then    exj)ect(Ml,    liiial    battl(N    should  it  fall  on 
me." 

Sherman     had    scarcely     left     (Jrant      when     the      latter 
moved   on  the  rebel  capital,   and   things   were   drawing  to  a 
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crisis.  On  tiie  sixth  day  of  April,  news  reached  Goldsboro' 
that  Richmond  and  Pctershnrf>'  had  fallen,  and  that  the  rebel 
government  had  taken  their  carpet-hags  and  left.  All  was 
excitement  at  once.  The  camps  were  wild  with  rejoicings, 
and  kept  them  np  into  the  night ;  cheers  and  band  playing 
and  singing  and  extreme  conviviality  lasted  till  the  small 
honrs.  \A'ith  the  despatch  from  Gen.  Grant  announcing  the 
capture  of  the  rebel  strongholds  came  the  injunction  from 
him,  "Push  on  from  where  you  are,  and  let  us  see  if  we 
cannot  iinish  the  joli  with  Lee's  and  Johnston's  Armies." 
The  telegram  was  read  at  evening  parade  and  kindled  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  men.  Sherman  had  already  ])r()mised  to 
start  on  the  tenth.  Rations  were  issued  for  three  days'  bread 
and  ten  days'  sugar,  salt  and  cotlee  in  haversacks,  and  for 
twenty  days  rations  in  wagons.  That  meant  a  campaign  of 
thirty  days.  On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  April,  reveille 
in  the  Thirty-Third  was  half-past  three  o'clock,  and  the  regi- 
ment marched  with  its  Corps  through  Golbsboro'  out  on  the 
Smithtield  road.  The  three  Armies  marched  at  the  same  time 
in  the  same  direction,  straight  for  Johnston's  Army  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Sherman  believed  that  Johnston  and 
Lee  would  make  a  junction  if  possible,  but,  if  they  did,  he 
did  not  fear  both  of  them  together,  with  the  veteran  Armies 
he  had  in  hand.  The  head  of  the  left  wing  was  delayed  by 
Wade  Ham])ton's  cavalry.  The  day  after,  the  Fourteenth  and 
Twentieth  ('orps  entered  Smithtield,  the  advance  guard  light- 
ing the  enemy  in  the  streets.  On  the  twelfth,  next  day, 
when  the  Thirty-Third  which  h;ul  hitched  along  after  the 
wagon  train,  entered  the  town,  the  glorious  news  came  that 
Lee's  Army  had  surrendfu'ed  on  the  ninth,  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  at  Appomattox.  The  message  from  Grant  was 
announced  by  Sherman  in  an  order  to  the  troojjs.  It  reached 
the  Thirty-Third  in  the  main  street  of  Smithtield.  In  the 
order  was   a   brief  "Te    Deum";    "Glorv    to    God   and    our 
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country,  and  nil  honor  to  our  comrades  in  arms  towards  whom 
Ave  are  marching!"     "Amen"  said  the  troops,  "Let  us  march 
right  along,"  and  broke  out  into  the  noisiest  demonstrations. 
They    saw   the    end    a})proacliing   fast.       They    cheered    and 
shouted  and  yelled  themselves  hoarse  ;  the  bands  played  their 
wind  out.     The  Twentieth  Corps  exulted  that  it  had  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  their  old  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to 
capture  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  at  last.     The  Thirty- 
Third  was  so  light  of  foot  that   day,  that   it   overtook   Kilpat- 
rick's  cavalry  after  crossing  the  Neuse.     Kilpatrick  had  had  a 
tight   with   Hampton   and   cajitured   a    load  of  ex-Governors. 
Johnston  was  steadily  falling  back.     On  the  13th  the  advance 
of  the  Armies  reached  Raleigh,  the  City  of  Oaks.  The  Thirty- 
Third  got  near  enough  to  see  the  tops  of  the  oaks  and  tops  of 
the  houses  and  were  then  marched  to  one  side.     The  city  had 
surrendered,  and  Gen.  Sherman's  headquarters  were  in  Gov. 
Vance's  "palace,"  a  musty   old   pile   of  brick,    skinned   of  its 
furniture  by  the  fugitive  Governor,  and  the  old  flag  was  flying 
from  the  capitol  where  the  rebel  rag  had  floated  four  years. 
There  was  a  rest  of  three  days  for  some  reason,  at  and  about 
Raleigh.     On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  the  sixteenth  of 
April,   after  taps,   cheers  were   suddenly  heard  in  a  distant 
division  ;    then  they  were  taken  up  by  division  after  division, 
and  came  nearer  and  nearer ;  then  a  band  struck  up  "The  star 
spangled  banner,"  then  another  and  another.     The  news  soon 
came  into  camj)  that  Johnston  had  surrendered.     There  was 
no  more  sleep  that  nii>ht.      It  had  come  at  last,  the  end  lonj^fed 
for,    for    weai'V    years;    no    more    battles;    peace   had  come, 
home   and  the   dear   ones   were  a  matter  of  a  few  days.      The 
sensations    that    night   of  the   war-weary   veterans,   who   had 
been  three  long  years  from  home,  and  who  looked  back  to  the 
liattles    and    campaigns    of  three    years  —  then    to    what   was 
before  them  —  will  be  remembered  with  a  thrill  for  a  lii'e-time. 
It  was  a  wild  night   and   cannot  be   described,   any   words   (  f 
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the  writer  would  seem  tame  to  the  old  soldiers   who   were 
there  that  night.     There    was    the    greatest   thirst    for  news ; 
every    officer   and    man    in    the    dilieient   connnands  seemed 
to   be   circulating   all   night   long   about  the  diflferent  head- 
quarters  where  there   was   supposed  to   be  any  information ; 
and  there   was  an  all  pervading  thirst  too  for  the    "critter 
that  cheers"' without  any  regard  to   its  other  potency.     Men 
who  rarely  took  it,  took  it  that  night,  and  men  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  it,  took  a  good  deal.     Even  that  powerful 
siren  could  hardly  lull  the   army  to  sleep  that  eventful  night. 
The  next  day,  joy  was  turned  into  mourning.     The  terrible 
news   came  that  President   Lincoln  was  assassinated.     There 
was   no  such  gloom   in  the   army   since   the   war  broke  out. 
Everything  else  was  forgotten,  even  peace  and  home.     Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  endeared  to  the   countiy,   but   in  a  special 
sense  to  the  army.     The  Twentieth   Corps  remembered  the 
great  and  good  President  with  fondness,  as  they  had  last  seen 
him,  reviewing  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Falmouth.     The 
guard   about  lialeigh,   was   strengthened   for  fear    the    army 
would  take  dreadful  vengeance  on  that  city.     Johnston   and 
his   generals  in   the   interview   with    Sherman,   now  become 
historic,  expressed  as  much  horror  of  the  crime  as  our  own  men. 
For  the  next  da}^  or  two,  particulars  of  the  surrender  of  John- 
ston were  awaited,    but   none    came.     It   became  a  dreadful 
suspense.     Then  it  was  announced  in  orders  that  a  stafi-officer 
had  gone  to  Washington  to  get  the  approval  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  terms  of  the  surrender.     The  only   thing  to   do 
was   to    wait   patiently.       Preparations    were    made    to    stay 
awhile,    and  a  regular  camp  was  laid  out.     The  Corps  was 
ordered   into   the    city  for  a  review   before   Gen.    Sherman. 
The  days  of  review^s  now  were   numbered,    and    their   great 
chieftain  would  proudly  survey    his    bronzed    veterans ;    and 
they  could  fondly  catch  his  eye,  but  a  few  times  more  at  best. 
How   thin  the  hard  campaigns  had   made  the    ranks  I     The 
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Thirty-Third  made  only  six  ^niall  compaiiic'.s ;  the  Second 
Mass.,  a  year  longer  in  .sorvire,  only  two.  and  it  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  captain.  That  day  the  Thirty-Tliird  was  selected 
as  head<inarter.s  guard  of  their  division  comniander.  and 
ordered  to  encamp  upon  the  green  turf  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylum,  a  pretentious  i)ile  of  buildings  of  which  the 
city  of  Raleigh  boasts.  The  detail  ended  picketing,  now,  if 
not  forever,  and  afforded  leisure  for  making  an  acquaintance 
with  the  capital  of  North  Carolina,  the  city  of  an  educated 
and  retined  people,  the  best  families,  the  F.  F.  X.  C'.'s,  the 
pure  bloods  from  the  stock  of  the  followers  of  the  noble  earl 
whose  name  their  city  bears.  A  neat  and  clean  city,  with 
spacious  houses,  tine  public  buildings,  and  wide  streets. 
Nature  was  more  l)eautiful  than  architecture  in  the  streets 
that  season,  in  April  ;  magniticent  oaks  and  elms  were  in  the 
perfection  of  foliage,  velvety  lawns  closely  shaven,  violets, 
roses,  lilies,  lilacs  and  apple  trees  in  full  bloom,  and  the  air 
was  tilled  with  their  fragrance;  beautiful  and  delightful,  l)ut 
it  was  not  home,  not  half  so  delightful  as  the  spring  east 
winds  of  Massachusetts  that  were  blowing  around  the  firesides 
of  those  who  were  waiting  for  them.  Nor  half  so  inttsresting 
as  the  boxes  from  home  that  had  arrived  here,  though  they 
had  been  three  months  on  the  way.  The  Lowell  city  box 
was  full  of  sensible  things  as  usual,  and  everythijig  in  good 
condition  ;  other  boxes  had  eatables,  condition  of  contents 
disappointing.  There  were  tVc({uent  serenades  here.  The 
band  reported  enjoying  on  its  rounds  such  luxuries  as  "mint 
juleps"  and  "milk  [)uncli." 

Gen.  (irant  arrived  in  Ivaleigh  after  ten  days  stop  of  the 
troops,  in  and  about  the  city,  reviewed  them,  and  then  orders 
came  to  inaich  towards  the  enemy.  It  was  an  unaccountable 
proceed  in*];,  Init  there  was  nothinuf  to  do  but  obev.  A  davs 
march  was  made  out  on  the  Fayetteville  Pike  to  Holly 
Springs.     Then  there  was  a  halt  of  two  days.     Then  came 
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the  news,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  that  it  was  really  all 
over  at  last.  Johnston  had  snrrenclered  for  good,  and  then 
the  mystery  was  all  explained.  Sherman's  terms  wiih  John- 
ston Averc  not  approved  b}^  the  new  President,  Johnson,  and 
Secretary  Stanton ;  Grant's  terms  with  Lee  were  then  sul)- 
stitnted  and  accepted  l)y  Johnston,  and  his  Army  would  now 
at  last  lay  down  its  arms,  and  surrender  its  standard  to 
Sherman's  victorious  and  exultant  veterans.  There  was  not 
the  exciting  freshness  in  the  rejoicings  there  was  when  the 
thrilling  news  came  the  week  l)efore,  but  they  were  genuine, 
there  was  no  chance  for  doubt  now,  and  they  made  up  for  any 
omissions  befoi-e.  When  the  regiment  arrived  back  again  at 
its  old  camp  in  the  asylum  grounds  in  Raleigh,  fire  works 
blazed  in  the  streets  and  in  the  air ;  torch  light  processions 
were  going  on,  bands  were  playing,  singing  and  cheering  and 
other  vents  for  rejoicing  were  in  order  till  very  late  hours, 
repeating  some  of  the  particulars  on  the  former  occasion. 
Sherman  left  his  Armies  that  night  to  attend  to  matters 
farther  South.  The  next  day  at  parade  it  was  announced  in 
the  orders  that  hostilities  had  ceased,  the  war  was  over,  and 
the  march  to  Washington  Avould  commence  next  day.  The 
next  day,  Sunday,  April  30th,  the  regiment  made  a  farewell 
march  through  Raleigh  and  started  for  Richmond,  for  the 
Potomac;  and,  better  than  all,  for  home.  The  orders  pre- 
scribed a  march  of  fifteen  miles  a  day.  But  the  daily 
marches  generally  proved  to  be  longer,  and  when 
some  division  was  to  be  headed  ofi\  or  the  division  gen- 
erals raced  to  see  who  could  be  at  a  point  first,  the 
marches  were  strung  out  twenty  or  thirty  odd  miles, 
as  if  a  battle  were  impending  somewhere.  The  line  of  march 
of  the  Thirty-Third  Mass.,  and  generally  of  the  Twentieth 
Corps,  "from  Raleigh"  Avas  north-easterly,  across  the  Neuse 
River  and  the  Tar,  along  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad 
across  the  Roanoke  Valley  Railroad,  then  the  State  line  into 
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"Old  Virginiiy,''  for  the  first  time  since  September,  1803. 
The  l)rigatle  had  a  sort  of  informal  jubilee  at  crossing  the 
Virginia  State  line,  which  was  marked  by  an  army  cracker- 
box  cover,  so  that  it  might  have  been  called  an  official  gnide- 
board.  Gon.  Cogswell  sent  word  to  the  Thirty-Third  band, 
and  it  played  as  the  second  line  was  crossed  again,  "Oh 
carry  me  back  to  Old  Virginny."  Then  across  the  Eoanokc 
Kiver,  striking  the  Boydton  Plank  road,  the  other  end 
of  which  had  soon  hard  fighting ;  crossing  it,  and  then  the 
Mehorrin  Kivor,  the  season  of  the  year,  May,  being 
in  that  country,  our  full  summer  in  forwardness,  the 
oak  woods  in  full  leaf,  tobacco  growing  thriftily,  wheat  fields 
waving  in  the  wind,  flowers  by  the  wayside,  and  strawberries 
ripe.  After  crossing  the  Mehorrin  River,  the  march  led  to 
the  Lewiston  Plank  road,  and  on  it  a  dozen  miles,  making 
very  easy  marching,  then  across  the  Nottaway  and  Little 
Nottaway  Rivers,  the  Petersburg  and  Lynchburg  or  Southside 
Railroad,  at  Blacks  and  Whites  Station  ("no  distinction  on 
account  of  color")  meeting  here  for  the  first  time  troops  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  last  seen  at  Gottysburg,  the  Sixth  Corps, 
in  it  the  Thirty-Seventh  Mass.  ;  thou  on  through  by-lanos  and 
cow-[)aths,  woods  and  swamps,  across  the  Appomattox  River, 
passing  some  of  Sheridan's  men,  by  Clover  Hill  coal  mines, 
across  Swift  Crook  and  Falling  Creek,  through  Manchester, 
where  the  right  wing  joined  the  left,  passing  the  Twenty- 
Fourth  Corps  drawn  up  in  line  as  a  salute  ;  the  Fourtioth  ]\Iass. 
with  sin'uce  clothes  and  shiny  boots,  not  looking  much  like 
the  bummers,  but  cheering  the  Thirty-Third  lustilv,  and  after 
three  days'  halt  for  rest,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  May,  the  regi- 
mout  crossed  the  James,  and  marched  into  Richmond  at  last, 
nearly  throe  long  years  in  getting  there  ;  marching  and  fight- 
ing, in  such  long  and  weary  and  memorable  canijiaigns.  How 
the  ranks  of  the  Thirty-Third  had  been  thinned  since  it  started 
out  from  Lynnfield,  so  full  to  the  maximum,  so  grandly  fitted 
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out,  so  full  of  hope  and  expectation  in  August,  18G2 ;  to 
march  "on  to  liiclunond  I"  Out  of  the  twelve  hundred  men, 
only  a  hundred  or  two  left  now.  How  many  graves  had  it  left 
on  the  long  march,  of  the  faithful  and  the  brave  1  How  many 
dropped  out  for  wounds  or  disease  !  The  Second  ]\Ias8.  had 
been  four  years  to  a  day  in  reaching  Kichmond  since  their 
Camp  Andrew  was  established  at  I^rook  Farm,  and  their 
official  existence  began.  Of  their  original  oflScers,  only  four 
remained  of  the  thousand  men,  less  than  one  hundred. 
Remembering  the  past,  and  what  Richmond  had  been  to  the 
Federal  soldiers  of  the  war,  the  march  through  Richmond 
was  a  memorable  one.  Gen.  Halleck,  who  had  come  to 
Richmond,  ordered  the  army  to  pass  in  review  before  him. 
Sherman  arrived  from  the  South  just  before  the  march  began. 
When  he  heard  of  the  order,  he  is  reported  as  saying,  "Not 
by  a  d — d  sight,  my  Armv  will  go  through  Richmond  at  right 
shoulder  shift,  and  go  where  they  d — n  please."  Sherman 
says  in  his  "Memoirs,"  "This  I  forbade;  all  the  army  knew 
of  the  insult  that  had  been  made  me  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  Gen.  Halleck,  and  watched  me  closely  to  see  if  1  would 
tamely  submit."  The  army  did  march  at  right  shoulder  shift 
through  the  crowded  streets  of  the  many  hilled,  rebel  city, 
the  crowds  remarkable  apparently  for  the  quantities  of  yellow 
darkeys ;  passing  memorable  places  and  objects.  Belle  Isle, 
Libby  Prison,  now  the  residence  of  Commissioner  Ould  and 
other  rebels,  Castle  Thunder,  the  noble  capitol,  and  the 
AVashington  equestrian  statue,  coming  to  shoulder  arms  here 
for  the  first  time,  out  of  respect  to  the  "Father  of  his  country,'' 
then  at  right  shoulder  shift  again,  by  the  brick  White  House 
of  the  rebel  President,  and  after  but  a  few  hours'  enjoyment 
of  a  pleasure  that  had  been  looked  forward  to  for  long  years, 
out  into  a  night's  camp  l)eyond  the  city.  From  Richmond, 
the  march  was  most  of  the  way  nearly  due  north,  across 
Brook  Creek,  through  Chickahominy  and  the  Chickahominy 
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Swam)).  How  the  men  rocallcd  the  gallant  ti<rhtin2:,  the  pluck 
and  the  deplorable  losses  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the 
McC'lellun  eumpaigu  I  Then  through  Ashland,  leaving  Han- 
over Court  House  to  the  right,  across  the  Kichmond  and 
Potomac  Railroad,  the  South  Anna,  New  Found  River,  Little 
River,  the  A'irginia  Central  Railroad  the  North  Anna  River, 
the  Mat,  Ta,  Po,  and  Ny,  branches  of  the  Mattajwny  River, 
through  Spottsylvauia  C.  11..  and  over  the  battle  field, 
marks  everywhere  here  of  the  fearful  tightiug,  houses  riddled 
with  balls  and  shells,  so  that  one  diary  says  they  are  "well 
ventilated."  In  the  forests  around  the  town,  not  one  tree  in 
twenty  standing,  thousands  of  mounds,  that  told  their  dread- 
ful story,  and  the  loose  skull  and  bone,  what  they  omitted. 
Then  along  the  bloody  line  of  march  in  Grant's  and  Meade's 
campaign,  through  the  Wilderness  into  a  night's  camp.  May 
loth,  on  the  battle-field  of  Chancellorsville.  The  regiment 
knew  the  ground  well,  Aveut  over  it  thoughtfully.  It  was 
there  in  May,  two  years  before.  The  members  strolled  along 
the  Plank  Road,  to  where  they  were  in  reserve  that  afternoon, 
lumttul  for  their  knapsacks,  left  there  by  order  for  a  little 
Avhile,  to  wit,  two  years,  and  found  some  of  the  mouldy  relics, 
went  out  onto  the  hill  where  they  laid  that  night  with 
Birney's  divihion.  The  other  troops,  as  they  visited  the  field, 
now  saw  how  it  all  was.  Saw  where  the  Eleventh  Corps  was 
swung  out  with  flank  and  rear  un})rotected,  where  it  was  sud- 
ix'ulv  surprised,  and  how  it  was  driven  in  and  fell  back.  The 
Thirty-Third  looked  it  all  over  without  a  blush  for  its  Corps. 
In  the  two  years,  as  part  of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  it  had  made 
a  record  that  was  proof  it  could  fight  as  well  as  any  troops  in 
the  two  armies,  and  that  the  misfortune  of  Chancellorsville 
was  not  its  fault.  From  here  it  was  a  familiar  road  down  to 
United  States  Ford,  the  same  way  as  I)efore,  in  May,  1863, 
across  the  Rappahannock,  dinner  at  Ilartwood  Church,  as 
before,  then  over  the  road  marched  in  going  to  Gettysburg, 
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across  Elk  and  Cedar  Runs, -through  VVeavcrvillo,  in  sight  of 
Catlct's  Station.  Turning  off  then  to  the  eastward,  from  the 
route  of  Gettysburg  through  Brentsville,  the  regiment  per- 
manent (one  nigiit's)  summer  camp,  the  day  as  hot  as  when 
the  place  was  hist  visited  ;  over  Broad  Run  and  Bull  Run,  })y 
Fairfax  Station,  the  woods  cut  off  too  much  ak)n2:  to  h)ok 
natural,  on  the  Alexandi-ia  turnpike  into  camp  on  the  liith,  for 
•three  or  four  days'  rest  near  Fairfax  Seminary,  one  of  the 
first  camps  of  the  regiment. 

On  tlie  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  of  Ma}^  took 
phice  the  great  reviews  ;  on  the  first  day,  that  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  on  the  next  day,  that  of  the  Armies  of  Sherman, 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  Army  of  Georgia. 
The  twenty-fourth  of  May  was  a  proud  and  glorious  day  for 
the  men  of  Sherman's  Armies.  A  memorable  march.  Over 
the  Long  bridge  again,  around  the  capitol,  up  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  through  the  countless  throngs  that  crowded  the 
streets,  the  doorways  and  windows  and  balconies,  their  great 
commander  at  their  head,  the  observed  of  all  eyes ;  after  him 
the  great  generals  who  had  made  their  records,  then,  in  turn, 
the  war-scarred  and  toughened  veterans  who  had  made  their 
immortal  record,  had  fought  the  great  battles  of  the  west,  and 
were  fresh  from  their  victorious  march,  two  thousand  miles 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  As  they  moved  on  in  firm 
ranks,  with  steady  bayonets,  brigade  after  brigade,  division 
after  division,  corps  after  corps,  for  six  and  a  half  hours, 
seventy  thousand  of  them,  the  great  throngs  that  watched 
them  all  day  seemed  wild  with  their  welcome  ;  cheered  and 
cheered,  heaped  flowers  and  garlands  upon  them,  even  on  the 
horses  of  the  ofiicers,  and  in  every  extravagant  way  expressed 
their  gratitude.  More  observed  even  than  the  ranks,  were 
their  torn  and  dingy  colors,  their  shreds  of  flags  and  broken 
flag-stafl's,  covered  with  battle  names,  though  the}'  could  not 
be  read,   which  told  the  work  they  had  done.     Proudly  the 
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old  regiments  that  day  oarriod  along  these  precious  symbols 
of  their  victories  and  their  valor.  Proudly  as  the  rest,  the 
Thirty-Third  Mass.  carried  along  its  torn  Hags,  the  national 
color  and  the  white  flag  of  the  State,  inscrii)ed  with  the  battle 
names  as  honorable  as  the  rest :  Fredericksburg,  C'hancellors- 
ville,  Beverley's  Ford,  Gettysburg,  Wauhatchie,  or  Lookout 
Valley,  Missionary  Ridge,  Knoxville.  Buzzard's  Roost,  Kesaca, 
Cassville.  XewHope  Church,  Kulp's  Farm.  Kenesaw  Mountain, ' 
Atlanta,  Savannah,  Averysboro',  Bentonville  ;  along  the  avenue 
with  its  comrades  of  many  a  campaign,  it  marched  in  their  last 
march  too^ether,  sharing  with  the  rest  this  maj^nificent  wel- 
come  of  the  nation,  past  Willard's,  around  by  the  Treasury, 
up  to  the  reviewing  stand,  their  disabled  old  colonel,  Under- 
Avood,  looking  on  them  there  with  longing,  moistened  eyes, 
past  the  reviewing  officer,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  cabinet,  looking  on  their  beloved  commanders,  Sher- 
man, Slocum  and  the  others  for  the  last  time,  and  so  on  till 
the  last  crowds  and  the  streets  were  passed,  and  then  out  of 
the  city,  three  miles  beyond  into  a  beautiful  wooded  camp  on 
the  banks  of  the  easteiTi  branch  of  the  Potomac.  Here  to  wait 
two  weary  weeks,  that  seemed  an  age,  till  every  necessary  pre- 
liminary refjuired  by  the  regulations  was  attended  to,  and  tlu- 
necessary  muster-out  rolls  were  carefully  completed  by  the 
best  writers  in  the  regiment,  the  last  camp-kettle  and  tent-pin 
accounted  for,  before  they  could  start  home.  On  the  first 
Sunday  in  camp  here,  they  were  visited  by  their  old  colonel. 
An  extract  from  a  diarv  is  given  on  this  subject,  as  one  of 
mixed  interest  to  the  visiting  gentleman  in  sjiouldcr  straps. 
"Gen.  Underwood  came  out  to  see  the  regiment,  he  was  very 
much  pleased  to  see  us,  and  we  were  to  see  him.  IIo  was  too 
tired  to  make  u-;  a  speech.  lie  has  to  walk  with  a  crutch  an<l  a 
cane;  looks  natural,  but  a  good  deal  older  than  lie  used  to. 
The  regiment  fell  in,  and  stood  in  line  to  receive  him,  and 
we  greeted  him    with    nine   cheers,    and    the    b:ind    stnick  iiji 
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'Hail  to  the  chief.'  He  stayed  most  all  the  afternoon,  and  we 
had  dress  parade  for  his  benctit.  There  were  one  hundred 
men  detailed  this  morning  to  clean  up  camp  because  he  was 
coming.  Sundays  aren't  uo  account  compared  with  shouldci- 
straps."  The  old  colonel's  Sunday  inspections  were  doubtles> 
not  forgotten  by  the  otEcer  of  the  day  or  the  men  either. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  June,  two  months  only  short  of  their 
full  three  years'  term  of  service,  the  Thirty-Third  Mass.  was 
Diustered  out  of  the  United  States  service,  to  the  great  joy  of 
its  surviving  members.  The  next  day  they  took  the  train 
from  Washington,  were  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore  again  at 
midnight,  breakfasted  at  the  UnionA^-jiutJation  Rooms  next 
morning  in  Philadelphia,  halted  at  the  Soldiers'  Rest,  Xew 
York,  in  the  afternoon,  being  received  all  day  with^-Bheers 
and  waving  of  handkerchiefs ;  slept  on  the  "  Pljniouth  Rock," 
down  the  Sound,  marched  next  morning  through  the  streets  of 
dear  old  Boston,  had  a  public  reception  in  Faneuil  Hall,  with 
speeches  from  the  old  adj't.-gen.  of  the  state,  Schouler,  and  their 
first  colonel,  Mairgi :  took  the  train  to  Readville  ;  werefurloushed 
home  till  they  were  finally  paid  oil',  and  then  the  Thirty-Tiiird 
Mass.  Infantry  Regiment  passed  into  history. 
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